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GENERAL HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 

THE RELATION OF HISTORY TO OTHER BRANCHES 
OF LEARNING 

What History is. — Historj* is an orderefl account 
of the growth of human societies. It treats principally 
of political events, and must tell also about many 
other things which have influenced the progress of 
nations. Religion, science, art, literature, education, 
and commerce are important In the histor>’ of every 
countrj'. •Z 

The Limits of History. — Histor>’ does not go far 
back into the early development of mankind, Man 
has existed on the earth for about a hundred thousand 
years.* Our most ancient historical information 
reaches back to a time about six thousand years 
an-o. In other words, history is able to treat of only 
about the last seventeenth of the whole stor)' of man. 
Within this last historical period are also many gaps, 
which can never be filled. As regards both ancient 

> This is the penod estim-tted Haeckel. Like all other estimates, 
it does rot claim to be etact. 

E.G.H. * 
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and mediaeval history, what we do not know is much 
more than wliat we do know. 

The Sources of History. — Historians get their know- 
ledge from written documents, from inscriptions, and 
from various sources of information left by departed 
people in their buildings and graves.* - For modern 
histor)', there is an enormous mass of state papers, 
treaties, reports, newspapers, and books, and the his- 
torian’s main difficulty lies in selecting the important 
parts from the bewildering wealth of his material. 
Documents may be written on dlfiercnt kinds of 
paper, on stone, wood, or metal. Inscriptions may. 
be found on rocks, on the. walls of tombs, or on 
coins. No history of any country can be written 
unless its» people have left some such record of their 
activities. Again, if the records of a later period 
arc scanty, or unreliable, then the history of that 
period must also be imperfect. 

Prehistoric Times. — The times, of which no definite 
records have been left, are called ' the prehistoric 
times. It should always be borne In mind, that 
they are incomparably longer than the recent period 
called the historic one. The study of mankind before 
the> historic period is called prehistoric archaeology. 
Prehistoric men left utensils, weapons, bones of killed 
animals, and other remains in the caves where they, 
used to dwell. There these things, and sometimes 
also the bones of their former owners., remained. under, 
the soil, until the modern archaeologists dug them 
up again. Large tribes of those ancient savages built 
their villages over the -xVater of lakes. The traces of 
such settlements have been discovered and carefully 
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of Western civnizaiion, which has quickly lifted them 
to the first place in the East. Until recently they had 
shared with other Mongolian peoples a strong con- 
servatism. which even amounted to hostility against 
innovation. The lack of progress among both Chinese 
aneV Japanese during several centuries was due to 
their geographical isolation from the West. The 
same reason accounts for the many contrasts in the 
manners and customs between Eastern and Western 
nations. From the beginning of liistory until modern 
times the two civilizations have developed quite Inde- 
pendently of each other. 

A third branch of the Yellow Race, feared for its 
nomadic and warlike habits, are the Mongols of Inner 
Asia. Their cruel conquests have extended from 
China to the borders of Germany. They were only 
destroyers, and founded nd permanent states of their 
own. Their present condition of wandering herds- 
men is about the same as it was two thousand years 
ago. Other important Mongolian peoples are the 
Koreans, Manchns^ Tibcta7iSy Aitnantiies, and Burmese. 
The Lapps, Finns, and Basgties in Europe represent 
the remnants of an ancient Turanian population, which 
was replaced by members of the White Race. The 
Magyars (Hungarians) and the Fw-ks are Mongolian 
peoples, who conquered their present homes from the 
European inhabitants. 

The White Race. — The White Race embraces all 
those nations whose history is the story of Western 
civilization. Theirexactoriginisunknown. In historic 
times they have lived in Europe ^and around the 
Mediterranean. From there they have conquered 
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the continents of America and Australia, and extended 
their dominion over all parts of the world. 

According- to differences of language, the White 
Race has been divided into three groups, called the 
HamitiCy the Semitic^ and the Aiyan. The Hamitic 
group contains the ancient Egyptians as its most 
famous members. 

The Semites occupied principally the south-western 
part of Asia. The Babylonians and Assyrians ruled 
over large empires from the Gulf of Persia to the 
Mediterranean. The Arabs had the oases and arid 
pastures of Arabia for their home. There they led 
wild and free lives, protected from stronger neighbours 
by the barren deserts, until the teaching of Mohammed 
led them over half the world in a career of conquest. 
The Jexvs or Hebrews were a small people who 
influenced the world b)*- their religious teaching. 
Christ was a Jew. and the Christian beliefs rest 
chiefly on the great religious classic of the Hebrews, 
the Bible. The PItoc'nicians were the great trading 
nation of antiquity. Excepting the Arabs, all the 
Semitic peoples had ended their national history’ two 
thousand years ago. 

The A ryans adopted most of the civilization 
developed by the Semites, and made it a part of 
all that learning, culture, and power, which Is called 
modern Western civilization. First on this great 
path of progress were the Greeks. They 'attained 
in course of a few centuries a stage of culture, 
which in some respects has not been equalled again 
since their decline. The Romans, by their wonderful 
conquests, spread orderly government and the arts of 
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peace around the whole Mediterranean, over Western 
Europe, and into Britain. After n i>eriod of disorder 
and intellectual decline, the Germanic races became 
the leaders in the renewed progress, which is now 
transforming the ancient civilizations of Asia. 

The principal members of the Germanic race arc 
the Gcj'iuans, the Scandtnavtans ^!)ancs, Swedes, 
Norwegians), and the Tln^lish.* The people who 
now speak languages descended front the Roman 
(Latin) tongue, arc commonly c<01ed the Romance 
or Latin nations. Among these Italy, France, and 
Sfiain stand first. Two more branches of the Arj'an 
stock are distinguished in Europe : the Celts and 
the Slavs, The first embrace of modern peoples 
■ only the Scotch, the Irish, and the U'elsh in England, 
and the Bretons in northern Franca The leading 
Slavic people are the Rttssians arftl the Poles, 

The Relation of History. to Geography. — Human bfcings, like 
all living things, are strongly influenced by the places 
where they live. A farmer working on his fields gets an 
appearance and character diflerenl from a sailor or from 
a nomadic herdsman. In the same way whole nations 
are affected by the soil and the climate of the countries 
inhabited by them. So great is this influence that branches 
of the same parent race have become quite different from 
each other after having wandered to different countrie.*!. 
It is profitable always to bear this in mind during the 
study of geography, and to try to understand just how 
geographical conditions have helped to determine the 
history of various countries. It follows, oa the other 
hand, that the student of history must first have a fair 
knowledge of physical geography. 

Chronology. — The science of measuring .time and 
of fixing historical dales is called chronology. (In 
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Greek, = The divisions of time into 

years, months, and days arc determined by tlic 
relative motions of the stars, sun, moon, and earth. 
With astronomical chronology as a basis, different 
peoples ha\’e practised different methods of ff.ving 
the time of historical events. Several national and 
religious chronolo"Ies will be mentioned further on. 
The modern chronolog)'^ of the European nations is 
evidently destined to become ’ the prevailing one 
throughout the world, as it everywhere accompanies 
the advance of AVestern ideas. It is pitictical, and 
is the only one In which scholars have reduced the 
important dates of all nations to one common 
system. . 

Iilodcrn Western chronolog)" is based on the 
Julian calendar, which was arranged by the order 
of Julius Caesar In 45 and which was reformed 
in 1582 A.D. by Pope Gregory, whence it is now 
called the Gregorian Calendar. The time since the 
birth of Jesus Christ is called the Christian Era, 
and all dates are referred to the year i, viz. the 
birth-year of Christ. Dates before Christ are 
indicated by the abbreviation B.C., meaning ‘before 
Christ,’ or by a.c., which stands for the Latin ‘ante 
Christum ' ( = before Christ). Dates after Christ 
are marked a.d., which is an abbreviation of the 
Latin * Anno Domini,’ meaning ‘ in the year of the 
Lord’ (Jesus Christ), 




PART I. ■ ANCIENT HISTORY. 

5SOO B.C. TO 375 A.D. 


CHAPTER I 

EGYPT 

The Beginning of History. — The history of Eg)'pt is 
more ancient than that of any other country, that is to 
say, the first records of the Egyptians are the oldest 
in existence. Tliat there were other civilized people 
contemporary with the earliest Egyptians is known 
from the fact that the latter carried on extensive 
foreign trade ; but from the remotest historic times the 
monuments of the Nile Valley, thanks to their own 
solidity and the dryness of the desert air, alone remain 
to record the dawn of civilization. 

The kings of the Ancient Egyptians have been 
divided into thirty dynasties, or families. Before 
these dynasties there were kings who did not rule over 
the whole country. Upper and Lower Egypt were 
separate kingdoms. We have no history of the pre- 
dynastic age, but it is probable that a fairly civilized 
people inhabited the Nile Valley as far back as 
8000 B.c. History begins with the coming of a 
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conquering race, which, under its king. Mena, the 
founder of the First Dynasty, united the earlier 
kingdoms. -As to the date of this important event 
opinions differ; Professor Petrie places it at about 
5500 n.c., though other historians think that it was 
considerably later. The same uncertainty exists about 
all dates earlier than the Eighteenth Dynasty. Those 
given. here are Petrie's. 

The Early Empire. — The first six dynasties are 
known as the Early Empire. Mena completed the 
union of Upper and Lower Egypt by building 
Memphis, the situation of which, just above the apex 
of the Delta, gave him command of the whole country. 
For the greater part of the Early Empire this city was 
the capital of Egypt. There is naturally no detailed 
history of this remote epoch, -but we have abundant 
evidence of the rapid progress in art, science, and 
commerce made by the Egyptians of the first four 
dynasties. In the art of sculpture especially they 
excelled, for none of the conventional work of later 
times can compare with the wonderfully modern and 
life-like statues of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasty 
sculptors. 

The most famous monuments of the Early Empire 
are, of course, the Pyramids. The oldest remaining 
building of this kind is the Step Pyramid at Saqqarah, 
,which was built by Zoser, a king of the Third Dynasty, 
but the first real pyramid is the one at Meidum and 
was built by Snefru, the last king of this dynasty. 'Phe 
increased wealth of the country enabled the kings of 
the Fourth Dynasty to erect for their tombs the most 
• colossal and enduring monuments of all time the 
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> pyramids of Gizah. The greatest of these was built 
by Khufu over six thousand years ago. It has been 
stated that loo.ooo workmen were empIo)'ed for 
twenty years in constructing this gigantic sepulchre, 
and considering that it contains nearly two and a half 
million blocks weighing on the average two and a 
half tons each, this is not surprising, more especially 
as the accuracy of the finish of the masonry, is, as 
Petrie says, “equal to optician’s work of the present 
day, but on a scale of acres instead of feet and yards 
of material." The existence of such a building shows 
not only, the amazing skill of these early engineers, but 
also the absolute power of the monarch who could 
commstrd such vast resources merely to perpetuate his 
owf 4nory. The second pyramid of Gizah, which. 
wA^V^t by Khufu’s successor, Khafra, is nearly as 
large, but of considerably inferior workmanship. 

During the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties the power of 
the kings declined, and with it the culture and prosperity 
of their subjects. The great nobles who governed 
provinces became practically independent, and by the 
Seventh Dynasty (4000 n.c.) the central authority of 
Memphis had passed away. Of this and the next 
three dynasties there is but the scantiest knowledge. 
Egypt seems to have relapsed into a .disorganized 
state similar to that of the predynastic age. 

The Middle Empire. — With the rise of the Eleventh 
Dynasty and the restoration of order begins ihc second 
great period of Egj'ptian histor)’. With Thebes as 
their capital the kings of this dynasty spread their 
rule over the whole country, and as the result of 
sound government civilization again advanced. About 
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fvxv higher ^evei than under the Ear^y Empire. Some 
of the ornaments, now in the Cairo Museum, which 
were worn by princesses of the Twelfth Dynasty are 
of the most exquisite workmanship, and even in our 
own times have rarely been surpassed. The Middle 
Empire was the classic age of Egyptian literature. 
' Even aooo. years later the works of this period were 
regarded as Ihe models of correct style. Spelling was 
systematized, and |>oetry and fiction probably originate 
from this time. 
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The two most famous kings of tlie Middle Empire 
were Usertsen III. (the Scsostics of the Greeks), who 
conquered Nubia, and his son Amencmhat III., who 
reclaimed a large part of the Fayum, and by storing 
water in Lake Mocris kept the Delta irrigated in the 
dry season. 

The Hyqsos. — After the Twelfth Dynasty a rapid 
decline again set in, and this time the result was even 
more disastrous. An Asiatic race, known as the 
Hyqsos, conquered Lower Egypt, and although 
Eg)'plian kings continued to reign at Thebes, the 
whole country had to pay tribute to its new masters. 
Making apparently no attempt to occupy Upper Egypt, 
the Hyqsos built a new capital, Avnris, on the eastern 
edge of the Delta. Their choice of such a site points 
to the probability that Egypt was only part of a 
Hyqsos Empire which included Syria, and possibly 
other Asiatic dominions. Oppressive though their 
rule was, they were an ultimate benefit to the 
Egyptians, for by introducing the horse into Egj’pt 
and by teaching their subjects greater proficiency in 
the art of war, they enabled them to attain unpre- 
cedented glory in the ensuing epoch. 

The New Empire; The Eighteenth Dynasty. — The 
Hyqsos remained in Egypt for about five centuries. 
They were finally driven out by Aahmes I., a Theban 
prince, who conquered Avaris and became the ruler of 
a once more united kingdom. Under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, of which he was the founder, Egypt became ’ 
a military empire. Hitherto the Egyptians had been 
essentially a peaceful race, but their long struggle with 
the Hyqsos and its successful ending seems to have 
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given them the anihU'ion for forcig^ti conquest. This 
ambition was soon realized. The great King Tothmes 
I U. ( 1 480- \ 447 n.c.) by a series of successful campaigns 
in Asia established his country as the greatest power 
in the world. His dominions extended from the 
Euphrates to the fourth cataract of the Nile, and his 
ficct was supreme in the Levant. Vast wealth poured 
into the country, the simple living of former times was 
superseded by imperial splendour and luxury, and 
Thebes was adorned with temples and palaces of sur- 
passing magnificence. The architecture and sculpture 
of this period arc colossal in grindcur and dimension, 
but lack the beauty, both in design and execution, 
which is so conspicuous tn earlier Egyptian art. 

The fall of die Eighteenth Dynasty was brought 
about by the dissensions that followed the reign of 
Amenhotep IV. Tltis- remarkable man abandoned 
the ancient religion of Egypt and introduced In its 
stead a form of sun-worship. The new creed, however, 
never became popular, and after the death of its 
founder the people rose against his successor, with the 
result that the first king of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
. came to the throne and the former religion was 
restored. With the fall of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
came the dissolution of the great empire of Tothmes, 
partly owing to the neglect of Amenhotep for state 
affairs, and partly to the power of the Hittites in 
Northern Syria. 

Ths Nineteenth Dynasty. — A great effort was made 
by the kings of the next dynasty to regain the Asiatic 
dominions of their predecessors. Seti I., who is famous 
as the builder of the great hall at Karnak, was success- 
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ful in Southern Syria, but failed to crush the Hittites 
in the north. His son Rameses II. is the most 
widely known of all Egj'ptian kings. He reigned 
for 6/ years (i292«i225 B.c.), and is famous as a 
warrior, a builder, and patron of arts and sciences. 
According to the accounts of his own historians he 
gained great victories over the Hittites, but the fact 
that the latter made an honourable treaty with him 
and that he married their king’s daughter does not 
help to establish this assertion. His conceit must 
have been boundless. Not only were vast buildings 
and statues erected all over the country in his honour, 
but the names of former kings were obliterated from 
their monuments and that of Rameses carved in their 
place, in order that future generations might attribute 
to him almost every work of art in the country. His 
wars- exhausted the military strength of Egypt, and 
his building enterprises drained her resources of wealth 
and of labour. The final decline of the nation dates 
from his time. 

The Decline. — At the close of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, Egypt once again relapsed into a state of 
anarchy, from which she was rescued by Rameses III. 
In his time the Libyans from the west and an alliance 
of the Mediterranean peoples threatened to overrun 
the Delta, but Rameses defeated both these enemies 
and restored the commercial prosperity of the country. 
His wars were not to extend his dominions, but to 
preserve them, for the days of Egypt’s military 
greatness were gone. After his reign the decline 
was rapid. Priests, slavey and soldiers of fortune 
disorganized the Empire. By nature an unwarlike 
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race, the Egyptians became a prey to their neighbours, 
and were ruled successively by Libyans, Nubians and 
Assyrians. Just before the end, however, of their 
national history, there was an echo of their bygone 
greatness. Psammetichus 1. {663-609 k.c.) threw off 
the Assyrian yoke. He ..and his successors, the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, encouraged the patriotic spirit 
of their subjects by endeavouring to re-create the 
^classic style in literature and art. Their capital was 
Sais in the Delta, where by this time Greek influence 
was beginning to be strongly felt. Greek mercenaries 
filled the army and Greek politicians played a large 
part in directing the affairs of the country. Thus the 
power of the T wenty-sixth Dynasty was more apparent 
than real. The revival was short lived. In 525 b.c. 
Cambyses, King of Persia, defeated the Egyptians at 
Pelustum, and by conquering the whole country closed 
the history of five thousand years. 

Religion, Oustoins, and Arts.^ — The Eg>'ptians were 
very religious. Religion ruled the life of the nation, 
from the Pharaoh .to the beggar. One-third of the 
land was sacred as property of the temples. The 
houses were built of mud, while the temples were 
reared with stone. 

The temple of Knmak in upper Egypt, near the ancient 
•Thebes, is ‘considered to have been the finest and largest 
religious structure built in antiquity. Many of its huge 
columns still overawe mod«n visitors of the ruins. 

Every district in Egypt had its local gods, but some 
of them were worshipped all over the country. Chief 
among these were Ra, the sun god, and Osiris, tvho 
I represented the benefits of the Nile. 'Together with 
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Osiris, his wife /sis, and their son Homs were 
commonly adored. The Egyptians, like many other 
peoples, felt the need of giving to their gods, who 
represented powers of nature or abstract qualities 
(like the sun, the moon, fertility, health), some visible 
shape. So they made statues of them, mostly looking 
like people with the heads of animals. Often they 
believed that gods actually lived in real animals. 
Hence arose the curious custom of Animal IVorship. 
Cats, dogs, and crocodiles were considered to be holy.- 
The soul of Osiris was said to reside in a bull, called 
Apis. The Apis was worshipped in his own fine 
temple. On his death the soul of Osiris went into a 
bull calf just then bom. (Compare the belief of* 
Lamaism : When a Living Buddha dies, the soul of 
Buddha enters a child bom at that moment. The 
Dalai Lama of Lassa is considered as the highest 
Living Buddha.) 

Transnugration of Souls, Resurrection, Embalming, 
and Tombs. — All Egyptians firmly believed that 
their souls would be punished or reA\'arded, after 
the decease of the body, for the bad or good deeds 
done on earth. Good souls became the friends 
of Osiris. Bad souls had to grander through the 
bodies of animals. The greater the crime the 
lower were the animals through which the soul 
had to pass. After many thousand years of 
this punishment the soul might again become 
"human. . • 

After an immensely long .time all souls would return 
to tlieir human bodies. This is called die doctrine of 
the /Resurrection, and is found in many later religions 
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(viz. Christianity and Mohammedanism). In orders 
that the soul might find its old body on , the day of 
resurrection, the I^gyptians preserved the bodies with 
medicines. The process is called embalming, and em- 
balmed corpses are called Mummies. Many thousands- 
of mummies have been found. Those of Seti I. and 
Rameses II. can now be seen in the museum at Cairo. 
The faces are well preserved, In spite of the more than 
three thousand years which have passed since the 
decease of these monarchs. 

The departed souls — so the Egyptians believed — 
might sometimes come back to the graves .where the 
bodies rested. To please the souls, great labour 
was spent in building tombs. The rocky hills west 
of the Nile, especially near the ancient Thebes, 
contain numberless tombs tunnelled deeply into the 
ground. The walls are generally covered with pic- 
tures and inscriptions, describing the life of ithe 
deceased. Through these pictures modern scholars 
have learned all about the manners and customs of 
the ancient Egyptians. The Pyramids also were the 
tombs of their builders. 

Glass, Paper. — Five thousand years ago the Egyptians 
knew all the secrets of glass-making. They excelled in 
the manufacture of imitation gems, an art which has not 
been equalled a^ain until recently in Europe. The chief 
Egyptian writing material was made from a kind of grass 
which grew near the edge of the Nile. The Greeks had 
two names for this: ?irsX fa/yms (hence English ‘paper'), 
and secondly bj'bhs (hence English Bible = book). Papyrus 
was expensive; therefore many cheaper writing materials 
such as wooden tablets, leather, or pieces of broken pottery' 
were .also used. 
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Egyptian Writing. — Egyptian writing, like the 
Chinese, began as picture-writing. The names of 
things were expressed by simple drawings of-them. 
The Eg)’ptians also resembled the Chinese in taking 
■great pride in their writing, which was indeed quite 
beautiful. For inscriptions they continued the use of 
the old picture-writing, called Hieroglyphics {hiero = 
sacred, = car\'ed writing). In documents and 

for business abbreviated forms gradually replaced the 
hleroglyphical, because they could be written much 
faster. 

Art and Science. — The Eg>'ptians were verj’ fond of 
painting and sculpture. In the dr>' climate of the countrj* 
many works of art have been preserved to the present day ; 
especially paintings in tombs are often as fresh as if they 
had been recently finished by the artists. The conservatism 
of the Eg>*ptians is best illustrated by their art : it had 
already reached perfection under the Pyramid Kings, and 
made almost no progress during the following two thousand 
years. Tlie scientific attainments of the Eg>'ptians are 
commonly over-estimated. Their strongly religious habits 
and their superstitions prevented the rise of that spirit of 
inquiry which has given birth to modem science. They 
preferred to keep some useless practice, because it had been 
handed down from their ancestors, rather than to try to 
find out some belter \\ay. Hence medicine, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and other branches of learning stayed at the 
same low level since time out of memor)'. To dissect a 
human body was a dreadful crime. So Egyptian doctors 
never acquired a correct knouledge of anatomy. They 
could treat diseases only according to traditional instructions, 
and if their treatment was not successful, magic rites w'ere 
employed. In astronomy they distinguished planets from 
fi.\ed stars, divided the heavens into con stella tions, and '■ 
determined approximately the length of the year. But their 
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B^VBVLOKIA AND ASSYRIA 

The Tigris and Euphrates Valley — Flanked by the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts on the one hand, and by 
the Armenian high lands and the Zagros mountains 
on the other, lies a vast river valley which bears 
many resemblances to Eg>'pt. The climate is similar, 
except that the eastern valley has an annual rainy, 
season. The soil is alluvial, and is also flooded and 
enriched by the regular overflows of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. Here also artificial irrigation had 
to prepare the way for agriculture. With canals and 
ditches properly controlled, the countr>’ was of un- 
rivalled fertility. Without them it has sunk mostly 
into sandy waste and feverish swamps. 

In ancient times the lower part of this valley was 
calletl Babylonia, from the great city of Babylon. 
The name Chaldaea is often given to the same region, 
becuiuse the people of the first Babylonian empire are 
distinguished as Ch.aldacims. The region lying above 
Babylon and between the rivers, mostly dr)' steppe, 
w;vs called Mesopolatma* (J/4rr<»=» middle, /’o/at>i = 
river), which term is genemUy applied also to the 
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whole river vrvllcy. The upper country, stretching 
from the over the hiUs uiul Into the mountains, 

>Yas known as ylssy}ia. 

The Three Great Monarcblcs.— Three great monarchies 
arose in this country. They were not, however, (iuitc 
distinct, b\u had, in many ways, n continuous history. 
The rulers were first m the south, during the long 
period called the First Babylonian or Cltaldaciin 
empire. Then the Assyrians in the north-west became 
the ruling people, tmlil Babylon again asserted its 
supremacy. 

The Old Babylonian Empire (abou^ .1000-1300 n.c.). 
^Thc origin of Babylonian histor)’ is unknown. 
Uncertain information reaches back to about 4000 n.c. 
At that remote lime Clialdaea was divided into a 
number of independent city states. Snr/^oii /., king 
of the city Agadc, first united the whole country 
under his rule, and extended his dominions to the 
Mediterranean. Hammurabi, king of all Babylonia 
about 2200 n.c., is famous on account .of his 
law.s. An almost ■ complete code of these, inscrilMid 
on a large stone monument, has been found by 
modern excavators. The code of Hammurabi 
is the oldest document of its kind known, and 
is of extraordinary value for the study of early 
institutions. 

A few centuries later Babylonian emigrants settled 
in the hill-country known as As.syria. For a long 
time they remained subject to the southern govern- 
ment But gradually the Assyrians grew more in- 
dependent, until finally thTly in turn became masters 
of the Mesopotamian peoples. 
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Tho Assyrian Empire (1300 to (>o6). — -'riio Assyrians 
were cruel ami warlike. Their supremacy was based 
etuirely on miliiary strength, 'rheir kings were 

figlners. and .spent most of their reigns in subduing 
or harassing the countries from Media to Egypt, and 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. Tlic 
Assyrian capital was the splcnclitl anti strong Ninrjch 
on the Tigris. Tike various other nations whose 
main pursuit was war, the Assyrkins had little original 
culture. In religiojt they had their own god, Ashur, 
hm oibcnvisc their beliefs were abiuit the same tvs 
those of the Babylonians. Their litcmttire, art, and 
general knowledge were all Iwrrowcd from Chaldacan 
models. . 

Sargon was the first of the Assyrian kings to 
make war on the Phanioh. The Egyptian king 
was forced to pay tribute, as were also the Anibians, 
and even the people of Cyfirus, one of the large 
islands in tlie Eastern Mediterranean. When the 
jews revolted against Sargon’s authority, he destroyed 
half of their country, and carried most of the people 
away as captives, assigning them new homes in 
Assyria. 

Under Ashur-bant-pal Assyria reached the height 
of her power. The province of Egypt regained its 
independence under Psammetichus I., the founder 
of the twenty-sixth dynasty. But this local reverse 
of the Assyrian arms was more than made good 
in other regions. Practically all of Western Asia, 
from the plateau of Iran to the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, acknowledged Ashur-bani-pal as its 
overlord. 
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The Sudden Downfall of Ass3rria. — The cruel oppres- 
sion of the Assyrian kings made their yoke doubly 
hateful to their numerous subjects. Revolts con- 
stantly broke out in all parts of the empire, and it 
only needed a brief reverse of fortune to bring the 
might of Assyria to ruin. Not long after Ashur- 
bani-pal’s reign the governor of Babylon made an 
alliance with Cyaxares, the king of .the Medes, with 
the object of overthrowing the Assyrian supremacy. 
SaracuSt the last king of AssjTia, was unable to with- 
stand his united enemies. In 606 Nineveh was taken 
by storm after a long siegel Saracus set fire to 
his palace, and burned himself and his family, rather 
than fall into the hands of the conquerors. .With 
Nineveh the whole empire fell to pieces, and the 
very memory of it was soon lost from the minds of 
the people. For over two thousand years even the 
sites of Nineveh and other splendid cities were for- 
gotten, and next to nothing was known about their 
history. 

The New Babylonian Empire (606-538). — Although 
the New Babylonian empire lasted for less than a 
century, it left a deep impression 
on neighbouring nations through 
its power and wealth. The fame 
of later Babylon was established 
mainly by the energy of one king, 

N'cbuchcxdnczzar. During a remark- 
able reign of ne.arly sixty years, this 
monarch again united a great part 
of Western Asia under one rule. An Egyptian anny 
led by the Pharaoh Necho was utterly defeated near 
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the Euphrates river, Syria was occupied, and the 
Jewish king was forced to acknowledge the Baby- 
lonian suzerainty. The successor of Necho persuaded 
the Jews and the Phoenicians to join him in a renewed 
struggle against Babylonia. Jerusalem and Tyre, 
the capitals of the allies, suffered cruelly during the 
ensuing war. The Jewish king was killed^ and most 
of his subjects . were transplanted to Babylonia to 
prevent further revolts. Having also conquered the 
Phoenician cities, Nebuchadnezzar contented himself 
with humbling the pride of Egypt, which was now 
too weak to menace 'the peace of the Babylonian 
empire again. Though forced to march on many 
campaigns, Nebuchadnezzar took his chief delight in 
promoting the material welfare and the religion of 
his country. The inscriptions left by him show liim 
to have been a truly paternal and pious prince. 

He says, for example: “ Marduk Lord, the first of 
gods, thou mighty prince, thou hast created me, thou hast 
committed to me royal dominion over the multitude of 
the people, I love thy majesty as my precious life. Save 
thy city of Ihibylon. ... I am the king, the Restorer, 
who delights thy heart, the zealous ruler, the restorer of 
all thy cities." Temples which had lain in ruins for many 
hundred years were restored by Nebuchadnezzar, and new 
buildings in all parts of Babylonia attested the king’s 
energy’ and piety. 

His main enre was bestowed on the capital, 
tfretting fine temples and palaces, he girdled 
the city with vast foruficaiions. The outermost wall 
embraced a large arj^c district, which could largely 
support the city population during a long siege. 
Babylon bcGimc the greatest trading centre of the 
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ancient world. Its wealth led to a liixury-and a 
licence which have given to the name Babylon tlie 
proverbial meaning of an immoral city. 

The successors of Nebuchadnezzar were unworthy 
of their mighty ancestor. Their weak rule lost them 
the respect of the people, and when Cyrus the 
Great approached Babylon as a conqueror, its 
inhabitants gladly hailed him as their new sovereign 
(538). Thereafter the history of Mesopotamia ^\•as 
merged in that of the larger Persian empire. 

Babylonian Excavations. — The study of Babylonian 
antiquities, called Assyriology\ is the most modern 
branch of historical learning. Except the information 
afforded in the Old Testament, and by some Greek 
historians, which does not give a correct idea of 
the Babylonians, nothing wtis known about these 
people until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In 1S42 the English scholar Layard begjm to 
search the mounds in Mesopotamia, which many 
travellers had mistaken for natural hills. His labours 
were at once richly rewarded. He uncovered the 
ruins of buildings, filled with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, which had Iain forgotten for over two thousand 
years. Since then numerous expeditions of scholars 
have been sent by various governments and universi- 
ties of Europe and Ameriau They have unearthed 
the treasures of ancient art and literature, by means 
of which an invaluable chapter in the history of man 
has been written anew, 

Cuneiform Writing. — The Babylonian system of 
writinc^^ originated from picture writing. But. unlike 
the Eg>'ptians, the Babylonians early abandoned jhe 
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clumsier system for a more practical form. The 
letters were engraved on stone or brick, or more 
commonly they were written on soft day tablets, 
which were afterwards bi^cd. I'he writing was 
done with a style ending in a little sharp triangle, 
and the letters all had the shape of a wedge. 

= wedge-form.) The size and position 
of the wedge determined its meaning. To save 
space on the heavy material, the letters often were 
written very minutely, so that they could only be 
read with a magnifying gkiss. The cuneiform system 
of writing spread with Babylonian culture all over 

CUKClroWt iNtCRimON. 

Western Asia, Cuneiform despatches' to the Pharaoh 
have been found in Egypt, proving that Babylonian 
was the ruling language of that time, somewhat as 
English is now the dominant language. The Persians 
continued to use the cuneiform system until the fourth 
century b.c. 

Libraries. — The knowledge of reading and writing 
was quite general among the Babylonian, people. 
Books were numerous. About 180,000 texts have 
been found so far, although only a small fraction 
of the ancient city sites has been explored. Regnilar 
libraries were established in many cities. The most 
famous is the Royal Library at Nineveh, which was 
discovered by Layard, The books were methodically 
catalogued, and the people were allowed to read them. 
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Religion. — Tlic Hlemturc preserved on the clay 
"books is mostly religious. Religion played almost 
as great a p^irt in ancient Mesopotamia as it did in 
the Kile valley. While the sepiirate districts had 
their local gods and superstitions, the gods of lead- 
ing cities, above all, those of Babylon, rose to national 
influence. Victorious kings made the spreading of 
their religious cult their special care. As/tur, who 
has been mentioned as the principal deity of Nineveh, 
differed chiefly in name from Marditk^ the city god 
of Babylon. These and lesser gods were all thought 
to be very human. They were born, lived, loved, 
fought, and even died, like the people on the earth. 
Their divinity ^\•ns displayed chiefly by superior power 
and wisdom. Local gods were generally called Bel 
(=Lord), in addition to their other names. Thus 
Bel Nippur was the Lord of the city of Nippur. 
Later Bel becarhc also the title of a separate divinity, 
vhosc worship centered in Babylon. The Phoe- 
nicians, whose religion ^^■as much like that of Babylon, 
called tlie Lord ‘ Baal.’ Hence the terra Baal wor- 
ship is applied to all the Semitic religions of Western 
Asia, A\hich cliffered from the Jewish belief. Through 
■ the Old Testament, Baal worship has come to have 
the contemptible meaning of a debased cult. 

Babylonian Law. — Next to religious texts, different 
kinds of leg;;d documents form the greatest proportion 
of the cuneiform tablets. The Babylonians had a 
minutely developed sj'stem of law, and were very 
careful in its observance. No marriage and no busi- 
ness transaction was valid without a written contract, 
sealed by both parties. The Code of Havnunrabi 
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formed the groundwork of Babylonian legislation 
until the fall of the empire. The king claimed that 
its laws were dictated to him by n god. 

A. few extracts from it will serve best to illustrate the 
condition of Babylonian society; “Clause 21. If any one 
has broken a hole in a house, he shall be killed and burled 
in front of that hole. Clause 55. If any one opens his 
irrigation canals to let in water, but is careless and the 
water floods the field of his neighbour, he shall measure out 
grain to the latter in proportion to the yield of the neigh- 
bouring field,' Clause 195. If a son has struck his father, 
his hands shall be cv\t off. Clause 1 96. I f a person destroys 
the eye of a free-born mao, his eye shall be destroyed. 
Clause 200. If a man knocks out the teeth of a man who is 
his equal, his teeth shall be knocked out” 

Architecture. — The Babylonian and Assyrian kings, 
like the Pharaohs, liked to show their power and 
resources by erecting great buildings. Their struc- 
tures excelled in size rather than in beauty and 
durability. The chief building material was sun-dried 
brick, which could not long resist the wash of the 
heavy annual rains. Most curious were the Toiver 
Temfiles, which consisted of big solid terraces rising 
in pyramidal shape high above the plains. T/ie 
Temple of the Seven Sj>/icres, near Babylon, consisted 
of seven such terraces. Each was faced with glazed 
brick of a different colour, and was sacred to one of 
the planets. The topmost and smallest one was 
covered with gold plates, and sacred to the sun. 
The royal palaces were very extensive, but simple 
in structure. Their walls were sumptuously decorated 
with paintings, and the gates were guarded by huge 
statues of winged bulls widi human heads. None of 
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these buildings lasted verj’ long. At jjrescnt they 
look like hills of earth in the Mcsopoiamian plain, 
but below the protective covering the walls, pave- 
ments, sculptures, and inscriptions have remained 
untouched until the scientific inquirers of Europe 
brought them Ixick to light. 

Science. — ^Thc Babylonians made some attempts at 
a methodical study of zoology, botany, and geography. 
These appear quite childish, however, beside the cor- 
responding modern sciences. In astronomy they were 
more successful. The Chaldaean astronomers in the 
■ reign of Sargon 1. were already able to foretell 
eclipses. It is unlikely that astronomy was cultivated 
entirely for its own sake. The Bttbylonians had full 
faith in astrology, that old supemtition, which credits 
the stars with the power to decide human destiny. 
Astronomical observations were conducted chiefly for 
the sake of telling fortunes through astrology. 
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THE PHOENICIANS 

The Land and the People. — Phoenicia was the ancient 
name of a coast strip of Syria about two hundred • 
miles in length, and from three to seventeen miles 
In width. The little country was most favourably 
situated between the Lebanon mountains and the' 
Mediterranean, The soil was of great fertility, but 
could of course nourish only a small population on 
its limited area. The coast was rocky and broken, 
affording by its many b^s and islands numerous safe 
harbours. To these local advantages for ocean trade 
was added the central position of the counity between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, which made Phoenicia the 
natural emporium * for e.xchanges between those 
ancient seats of civilization. 

The Plwe7iiciatis made the fullest use of their oppor- 
tunities since the earliest recorded times. They were 
the famous trading nation of antiquity. Commerce 
and industry were their sole aim and pursuit. In all 
other matters they were content to copy their neigh- 
bours. Being of Semitic race, they had a language 

•Em-por-ium, a town with mudt commerce; the commercial centre 
of a country. 
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similar to the Babylonian. From the Babylonians 
also they took over their religion and most of their 
culture, in so far as it was not based on Egyptian 
models. 

Phoenician History. — -The Phoenicians never formed 
a single nation. Each city with its adjoining farm 
lands constituted a little state for itself. The most 
powerful city was at times recognized as ruling over 
all the others, without, however, interfering in their 
domestic affairs. This leadership fell first to Sidon, 
and later to Tj’rc. The Phoenicians had no interest 
in history, and left no literature or other historic 
records. What little is known about them is gleaned 
from the records of the various nations which came in 
cbntact with them. The Old Testament mentions 
ffiram, king of Tyre, who made a league with 
Solomon, and sent him Phoenician artisans and 
materials for constructing the temple In Jerusalem. 
The Phoenicians did not value political independence, 
but submitted quite readily to foreign masters, pro- 
vided that their trade was not injured. Hence 
Eg)’ptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian records refer to 
them as tributaries of these respective powers at 
different times. Later they fell under Persian, then 
under Greek, and finally under Roman authority’. 
Their sea power had been almost destroyed before 
the day’s of Alexander the Great. 

Phoenician Trade. — The Phoenician merchants pene- 
trated by sea and land to all parts of the Western 
world, where there was any’ profit to be made. Their 
caravans went to Assyria, Arabia, and Egy’pt. They’ 
traded with India in the East, with Spain, Britain, 
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and even the Baltic coast in' the West. Wherever 
they went, they established trading posts for local 
centres of exchange. As their vessels were small, 
they also needed many harbours for refuge and rest 
on distant voyages. Cyprus, the Black Sea coast, 
Malta, Sicily, and Spain were all occupied before 
looo B.c. The Phoenicians never tried to conquer 
these places, but only settled for trade. When they 
engaged in war, it was for the protection of commerce. 
Silver from Spain, tin from Britain, gold, ivory, and 
spices from the East, various manufactures from 
Egypt and Babylon, were their principal staples. 
Most profitable of all was the slave U’ade, In early 
times many slaves were stolen by piracy and kid- 
napping. Later the Phoenician slave dealers followed 
in the train of Assyrian or Babylonian armies, and 
bought for next to nothing the captives, whom they 
sold at high figures on the slave markets. 

The Phoenicians as Carriers of CivilizatioiL — The 
great historic merit of the Phoenicians lies in this, 
that they carried with their wares the arts and inven- 
tions of Egypt and Mesopotamia, While selling the 
products of those countries in Greece and Italy, they 
could not *he1ip leaching the buyers many new ideas 
at the same time. Most valuable was their dissemi- 
nation of alphabetical imriting. It is not yet certain 
whence the Phoenicians borrowed the alphabet. In 
any case, they used it for their accounts, and so taught 
it to the Greeks. Through the latter it has been 
handed on, with slight changes, to the later European 
countries. 
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THE PERSIANS 

The Home of the Persians is the high table-land 
of Iran. In prehistoric times they had migrated 
from some other part of Eurasia, where they had 
been connected with tribes of ilic same Afyan race 
and language. The approximate date of their con- 
quest of Iran cannot be determined. They arrived 
tltcre ns nomads, and had not yet assumed the habits 
of a long settled race, when they suddenly rose to 
be the rulers of Western Asia. The centre of the 
Iranian table-land is an immense salty desert, unfit 
to support any kind of life. On all sides of the plateau 
are wild mountain ranges, interspersed with dry 
steppes and fruitful valleys. There lived .tlic first 
A^’ans who founded an empire in the West, the 
people who produced Zoroaster and Cynn the G7-eat. 

Zoroaster. — That the early Persians were a people 
of superior character, is proved by the rise among 
fAem of Zoroastrianism. Tftis system of reiVgibn and’ 
philosophy is ascribed to Uic sage Zoroaster, wlio 
lived about looo b.c. He saw all about him the 
striking contrast between good and evil things ; 
between the blooming valleys and the deadly desert. 
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between health and disease, between virtue and vice, 
between orderly government and the anarchy of 
ravaging nomads. These observations led him to 
teach that the world was governed by two forces. 
The good god of light he called Ormtizd, and the 
evil god of darkness Akriman. The latter created 
all evil passions, poisonous animals, and the various 
destructive forces of nature, and fought with them 
against the good creations of Ormuzd. The duty 
of every man was to aid in the overthrow of 
the evil god by practising virtue, and by laboring 
in every possible way to promote the welfare of man- 
kind. Agriculture was sacred, because every foot of 
land reclaimed from wilderness extended the dominion 
of Ormuzd. After a long struggle, so Zoroaster 
taught, evil would be finally overthrown, and good 
would rule over all the world. 

Much of this system had grown up among the 
Persians before Zoroaster, but he reformed and 
expanded the old teachings, somewhat as Confucius 
based his doctrines on the sayings of the ancient 
siiges. The Persians kept Zoroastrianism as their 
religion until the middle of the seventh century a. d., 
when it was driven out by the Mohammedans. The 
adherents of Zoroaster, who fled before the Moham- 
medans to India, and there kept the faith almost 
unchanged to the present day, arc called Parsecs. 

Cyrus the Great. — During the later years of the 
Assyrian empire (before 600 B.c.) the Afcdcs, under 
King Cyaxarcs. were masters in Iran, and the Per- 
sians were their chief vassals. An alliance with 
Babylonia, and tlte resulting destruction of Nineveh, 
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divided the control of Western Asia between the . 
Medes and the Babylonians. Only the western half 
of Asia Minor formed the independent kingdom of 
Lydia. This state was rapidly growing in wealth and 
power at the same time, while the Median empire 
was expanding over Iran, and while Nebuchadnezzar , 
was seizing the rest of Western Asia. Lydia reached 
the height of its prosperity under Croesus, a king of 
such fa^lous wealth that his name still stands as 
a synonym for an immensely rich man. His capital- 
was Sardis, the principal city in Asia Minor. Among 
his subjects were also the Greeks settled along the 
Aegaean coast of* Asia Minor. When Lydia was 
annexed to the Persian empire, these Greeks became 
Persian subjects, an event which proved to be of 
momentous consequence for both parties. 

Only fifty years after the fall of Nineveh, the 
dominion of the* Medes was suddenly overthrown 
by the Persian king CyT^ts. Having humbled the 
Median king, this great general quickly brought the 
neighboring countries under Persian authority, and 
frightened the rulers of Lydia and Babylonia by his 
conquests. The boundary between Lydia and the 
new Persian dominions was formed by the x'w^x Halys, 
which flows from the middle of Asia Minor into the 
Black Sea. Croesus -struck the first blow in a struggle 
which seemed inevitable, by leading an army over 
the Halys. But the superior generalship of Cyrus 
quickly c'ndecl the campaign. Lydia was incorporated 
in the Persian empire, and Sardis iicnceforth w-as the 
seat of a Persian governor. At the close of Baby. 
Ionian hlstorj’ it has already been mentioned that 
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Mesopotamia also fell under the rule of Cyrus. In 
the East his conquests included modern Afghanistan. 

Cyrus well deserved to be called the “ Great." His 
victories were not gained by Assyrian cruelty. He 
was a kind and just ruler. He allowed the Jews to 
return to their home country, and to conduct religious 
services in their restored temple at Jerusalem. All 
accounts agree in regarding him as the best and most 
fatherly of the many despotic kings who have reigned 
over Western Asia. 

Darius I. — After the death of Cyrus the Great, 
the Persian empire continued for three hundred 
years, until 330 b.c. It produced one more truly 
great man, Darius /., who was king during forty 
years before and after 500 d.c. When Darius 
ascended the throne, the vast empire was shaken 
by rebellions in every quarter. These the king 
quelled promptly and energetically. Then he led 
an army into India, and made a Persian province 
of the Punjab. Some years later he crossed the 
Hellespont and the lower Danube, and penetrated 
far into what is now Southern Russia. There lived 
the nomadic Scythians^ hcrce barbarians, who had 
long been a terror to the countries south of them 
by their cruel invasions. Though Darius could not 
force these horsemen to battle, because they kept 
retreating before him, he yet inspired them with a 
fear of Persian power. On the return march he 
left a general in Europe, who subjected Thrace, a 
country not far north of Greece. 

Persian Government. — Darius is best known for 
his Organization of the Persian Govenuneni. Until 
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his time, conquered countries kept their own local 
administration, and were only watched by garrisons 
of soldiers. Whenever a governor of a province 
felt strong enough, he would stop sending tribute, 
and declare himself independent. Hence arose the 
numerous rebellions and the sudden changes of 
government. A strong and ready army was the 
only guarantee of permanent rule. Darius ended 
this state of disorder by some wise innovations. 
He appointed three high officials for every pro- 
vince : a general, a governor, called satrap, and a 
secretary. All three were personally responsible 
to the king. The general commanded the provincial 
forces, but depended on the satrap for the pay of 
the soldiers. The secretary was also a kind of spy, 
who reported to the Great King at once if his col- 
leagues seemed to plan any treachery. On receipt 
of an order from the king, they could be put to 
death without trial. A province was called a 
satrapy, and the form of government is referred to 
as satrapal. 

The system was a step forward, but still very 
faulty, if compared with modern government. There 
was no proper taxation. Each satrap sent large 
annual payments in money or» in kind {p.e. horses, 
cattle, cereals, etc.) to the Great King. The heavy 
e.vpenses of the three high ofificers and their retinues 
were also pressed out of the people of the province. 
No official had any salary, but was assigned some 
district or city from which he could “squeeze" his 
own revenue. 

The two and a half centuries following the death 
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of Darius proved the value of his reforms. His 
successors grew steadily weaker and lazier through 
luxury. Tlie kings were regarded like gods, and no 
one was given access to their persons e.xcept by 
permission of officers called their ‘eyes and ears.' 
Alexander the Great found the seemingly mighty 
Persia an easy ptey for his small Greek army. 



• CHAPTER V 

THE ANCIENT ORIENTAL COUNTRIES 

Introduction. — The ancient Western w’orld was grouped 
around the Mediterranean. Whatever Africa and Europe 
boasted of civilization was to be found within easy reach 
of that sea. A link with the East was afforded by the 
countries which enjoyed sea or land communication with 
India, viz. by Egypt, Phoenicia, the Mesopotamian countries, 
and Persia. The bold traders who crossed the Indian 
Ocean in quest of silk stuffs, spices, ivory, and other 
eastern merchandize, also brought back glowing tales of 
Indian riches. Compared with later times, however, the 
Indian trade was insignificant, and until the fourth century 
before Christ India remained a fabulous country to most of 
•the Mediterranean peoples. Ancient Indian history took a 
course apart from that of the West. India was a world apart, 
shut off both from its western and its eastern neighbours by 
huge mountain barriers and by dangerous seas. 

The countries east of India remained quite, unknown 
to the ancient West until the time of the Roman Empire. 
For travellers who could barely brave the journey to 
India, the far greater distances and dangers of a voyage 
to China were insurmountable. The civilization radiating 
out from the basin of the Huang Ho (Yellow River) had 
for centuries taken root throughout eastern Asia, before 
even an echo of Greece or Rome reached China. Even 
between India and" China there was little intercourse. 
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In ancient times, therefore, history ran in three sepa- 
rate channels: the Mediterranean, the Indian, and the 
Far Eastern. The narrative 'in this book will show how 
the three streams gradually approached one another until 
they united in modern times into the vast current of 
the world’s history. 

The unification of the modern world is almost entirely 
the work of the Mediterranean and Germanic races. To 
their historj' the present book must be chiefly devoted, 
while the eastern peoples can be included only in so far 
as is indispensable for an understanding of the modem 
world. 

I. INDIA. 

Indian Geography cannot be treated here, but should 
be reviewed by every' student who wishes to gain 
an elementary grasp of the country’s history. The 
chief determining factors for the history of the 
people are: 

(1) The barrier of the Himalaya Mowitains and 
their outrunners. Pas'^es in the north-east and north- 
west have allowed invaders to descend on the country. 
Notably through the Khaidar Pass and other routes 
from Afghanistan into the Punjab hosts of Aryans, 
Turks, and Mongols have at various times overrun 
the Indian plains. 

(2) The fertile plain watered by the Indiis and 
its tributaries on the western, the Ganges on the 
northcra and eastern side of the country. Here 
have always lain tlie wonderful cities which were 
the fountain heads of civilization amid a teeming 
farming population. 

(3) The three-cornered table-land known as the 
Dcccan, comprising most of the southern peninsula. 
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Its mountains have protected the ancient native 
population against invading enemies. 

(4) The Hot Climate.— The tropical or subtropical 
heat reigning in most of I ndia has tended to en erv ate 
the inhabitants. Invading races coming from the 
cooler mountain regions lost their original fighting 
qualities in the hothouse air of the plains. Hence 
they had less power of resistance against fresh enemies 
coming centuries later. 

The Original Inhabitants of India, — In prehistoric 
times struggles for the soil of India went on between 
various dark-skinned races. Many of them were 
naked savages who lived as hunters in the forests. 
Others had made some advance toward civilization, 
practised agriculture and built walled cities. Remnants 
of these ancient races are still found in the remoter 
mountain valleys of the Deccan and of the Himalayas. 
So numerous, in fact, are the tribes encountered in 
India that it has aptly been called a huge ethnological 
museum. 

A scientific study of their languages has proved them to 
belong to three stocks. First, the Tibelo-Burman tribes are 
found along the slopes of the Himalayas. Secondly, the 
Kolarians live chiefly in the raovmtains of the north-eastern 
Deccan. Thirdly, the Dravidians possess the southern half 
of the Deccan. 

The Aryan Conquest of India.— At some period before 
2000 B.c. white-skinned invaders from the north-west 
ente’red the Punjab, and gradually made themselves 
masters of all Northern India. These Aryans came 
from the same old home, somewhere in Western Asia 
or in Europe, whence the ancestors of the Greeks, 
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Romans, and Teutons had started on their careers 
of conquest. They had the same large eyes and* 
prominent noses as their Western cousins. Even 
to-day the Aryan Hindus, though browned by many 
centuries of exposure to a burning sun, still have 
the features of Western Europeans rather than of 
Mongolians or of negroid races. 

Common Origin of European and Indian Languages and 
Beligions. — The kinship of Indians and Europeans is also 
traceable in their literature and religion. Many common 
words are almost identical in Latin or German on the one 
hand, and in Indian speech on the other. SoHskrit, the 
ancient literary language of the Indian Aiyans, bears a close 
resemblance to the chief European languages. The gods 
worshipped by the early Indians differed little from the 
divinities of the Greeks and Romans. In India and on the 
Mediterranean alike the original religion was a nature 
worship, in which the heaven, the sea, the clouds, the fire, 
and other natural phenomena were adored as personal 
beings. The Sanskrit word ' deva ’ (the shining one), mean- 
ing a god, is found again in the Latin ' deus ' (god) and in 
the English * Divin-ity.’ 

The Vedas. — Our knowledge of the prehistoric Ar)’ans 
is based on a collection of religious and legendar>' 
poems called the Vedas. The oldest of these, the 
Ri^-Vcda, was composed about 1400 b.c., while the 
Arj’ans were still fighting w’iih the dark-skinned 
aborigines. Aside from their literary beauty, the 
Vedas reveaf much about the hinguage, the refigibn, 
the customs, and laws of the ancient Indians. 

Rise of the Four Castes. — Some centuries after the 
Aryan conquest there arose that caste system which 
has characterized India to the present day. The 
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families who knew all the Vedic hymns by heart 
became a hereditary priestly class, known as the 
Brahmans. Those who exchanged the once honor- 
able work of farming for a purely military life formed 
the warrior caste, called Rajputs or Kshattrias. The 
free Aryan farmers formed a third caste by the name 
of Vaisyas, while the subject non-Aryan tribes, obliged 
to work as serfs for the ruling race, were the despised 
caste of the Sudras, 

The Greeks in India (327 to 161 b.c.). — I n 327 B.c, 
Alexander the Great marched into India (see ch. x,). 
He made alliances with native princes, founded cities, 
and left Greek garrisons. Some of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors kept up relations with Indian rulers, but the 
Greek influence was not strong enough to leave a 
permanent mark on the country. 

n. ciimA. 

Chinese Geography shows such a variety of soil and 
climate, that even the most rudimentary outline of it 
would far exceed the limits of this book. China 
enjoys the finest natural waterways in the world, great 
arteri^ of trade, which have been extended by canals. 
The easy interchange of products between the north 
and the south on the one hand, and between the coast 
provinces and the interior on the other, made China 
practically a self-sufficing country. She had little 
need of foreign goods. But the main reason for 
Chinas isolation lay in the high mountain ranges and 
vast deserts which fence off her western and northern 
frontiers. The long coast line, so open to attack 
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from modern fleets, had no enemies to fear before 
the Portuguese found the sea way to the Far East. 

To sum up: the geographical conditions of China 
were such as, first, to favor the growth of a great 
civilized nation, and secondly, to isolate that nation 
from other civilized peoples living farther west. 

The Chinese People lived in the middle valley of 
the Yellow River nearly five thousand years ago. 
Whether they were aborigines or invaders from the 
north-west is uncertain, though the former theory is 
probably correct. By force of arms, and through 
their superiority in all the arts of peace, the Chinese 
gradually annexed all the territories occupied by the 
surrounding native races. The latter, related by race 
to the Chinese, were finally absorbed by inter- 
marriage. The similarity of the conquering and the 
conquered races explains why the present population 
of China is so remarkably uniform in appearance 
throughout that vast empire. In this respect, China 
is the exact opposite of India, and several small 
European states can show a greater diversity of 
population than the Middle Kingdom, which counts 
400 million inhabitants, or about the same number 
as all Europe. 

The Earliest History of Ohiaa is preceded by a mythical 
and a half-mythical period, when rulers of heroic 
strength and wonderful virtue are said to have per- 
formed miraculous labors for the benefit of mankind. 
Reliable historical information can be extracted from 
the annals of the SAu-cAin^-, reaching back to 
2300 I5.C. At that period China was a feudal state 
occupying approximately the territory of present 
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China north of the Yangtsc river. A well-organized 
government and an extensive knowledge of agriculture, 
silk growing, and mining, prove that many centuries of 
development must already have been passed. 

The feudal system was perfected by IFu 
the founder of the CAow Dynasty (n.c. 1 122-249). 
Wu Wang is still famous through his work for the 
welfare of the people. He founded schools through- 
out his dominions, and established infirmaries for the 
aged, proofs of a humane statesmanship which cannot 
at this early period be paralleled in any other part of 
the world. But the independent authority given to the 
great feudal lords tended to make them disobedicnt.to 
their royal master- Like the later kings of mediaeval 
Germany, the rulers of the Chow Dynasty gradually 
lost all control over the turbulent nobility, and the 
country was thrown into a chronic state of civil war. 

Foundation of the United Chinese Empire by Shih 
Hwang-ti (b.c 246-221). — The Chow Dynasty, and 
with it the feudal system, lasted for nearly nine 
centuries. It was a period rich in great men, among 
whom Lao-tze, Confucius, and Mencius were pre- 
eminent. So long, however, as the ‘Middle Kingdom’ 
of the Chow rulers was surrounded by rival feudal 
principalities, the political strength of the people was 
wasted by internal feuds. Only by union could the 
country attain its highest national development. 

The task of welding the feudal states into a 
single nation was completed by the reiiowned Chung 
or Shill Dwang-li, second ruler of the T'sin Dynasty. 
He had the genius of a statesman and of a general, 
and he knew how to make use of able men for his 
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purpose of becomtnj; sole ruler of China. He had 
a will power which could rise to acts of savage 
cruelty against those who opposed him. 

Chung wished to break with the past, and to remodel 
the whole government. He abolished the fiefs, and 
divided the empire into thirty-six provinces, ruled each 
by three officials directly responsible to him. The 
governor or viceroy, the general, and the treasurer, who 
at the present day arc the heads of the provincial admini- 
stration, correspond closely to the officials created by 
Shih-Hwang-ti. The Persian government, As instituted 
by Darius, had a similar arrangement. Instead of the 
title 'Wang' (King), Chung assumed that of Hwang-ti 
(Sovereign and Divine Ruler). 

The Great "Wall — To check the Invasions of the 
Huns, the emperor ordered the building of the Great 
Wall. Parts of this remarkable structure had already 
been reared by princes of the northern border, and 
were now joined into one continuous fortification, 
nearly 2000 miles in length. The Great Wall is 
the largest building in the world. But it did not 
prevent the Huns from continuing their invasions. 

The Burning of the Classics. — Shih Hwang-ti was 
strongly opposed by the conservative literati, who 
advocated a return to the old feudal regime. They 
constantly quoted the Classics in support of their 
policy. To silence the voice of the past, the emperor 
ordered that all classical books, and notably the 
works of Confucius, should be burned. The -bar- 
barous order was enforced with the utmost rigor. 
Fortunately many scholars knew the Classics by 
heart, so that the books could later be re-written 
from memory. 
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Shih Hwang-ti’s name has deservedly been despised 
by all Chinese scholars. But his misdeeds cannot 
rob him of the merit of having been the true 
founder of United China, As such he ranks among 
the greatest builders of empire in all history. 


The Han Dynasty {n.c. 206-A.D. 35) and the Later 
Han Dynasty (a.d. 25-221). — Under the weak suc- 
cessor of Shih Hwang-ti the empire fell again into 
disorder. But the union was quickly re-established 
by Liu-Pang, known by the dynastic title Kaxt Ti, 
as the founder of the Han Dynasty. The fruits of 
union wet£ now reaped by a vast extension of 
sovereignty to the south and west. The constant 
attacks of the Hiungnu (Huns) finally induced the 
imperial genends to attack the barbarians in their own 
territory. Chinese armies invaded Central Asia, and 
by their victories extended the boundaries of the 
empire to the shores of the Caspian Sea. Chinese 
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colonists were settled in the north-western border 
lands, and proved a better barrier against the nomads 
than the Great Wall. 

The period of the Han Dynasty was one of general 
prosperity and of intellectual activity. In memory of 
that glorious time the Chinese still like to call them- 
selves ‘Men of Han.‘ 

The T’ang Dynasty (a.b. 618-908). — During the four 
centuries after the Han Dynasty China suffered from 
internal wars and foreign invasions. The Huns 
finally conquered the northern parts of China, and set 
up a kingdom of their own, called Wei, which lasted 
from A.D. 386 to 534. 

A new era of prosperity came to China with the 
T'ang Dynasty. 

Wells Williams’ says: “During the two hundred and 
eighty-seven years they held the throne China was probably 
the most civiliied country on earth ; the darkest days of the 
West, when Europe was wrapped in the ignorance and 
degradation of the Middle Ages, formed the brightest era of 
the East. They exercised a humanizing effect on all the 
surrounding countries, and led their inhabitants to see the 
benefits and understand the management of a government 
where the laws were above the officers." 

The second emperor of this family, known by the* 
title of Tai-tsung (Our Exalted Ancestor), will ever 
be reverenced for hfs wisdom and humanity. He 
encouraged learning, spread education, and caused 
historical records to be drawn up with the greatest 
care. He made personal loure through the provinces 
to see the condition of the people, and drew up an 

‘Author of an excellent tiort-on China, entitled The MuMle 
Kin^iloin. 
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improved code of laws. Though he preferred the 
quiet life of a scholar, he also wofi glory by his 
prowess and his generalship. The Turkish tribes of 
Central Asia were subjugated, and the confines of the 
empire were again extended to the Persian border and 
the Caspian Sea. The conquest of Corea, begun by 
Tai-tsung, was completed by his successor. Ambas- 
sadors from Indian states, from Persia, and from the 
Byzantine emperor Theodosius, came to Tai-tsung’s 
court to express the friendship of their sovereigns. 

The Contrast between Chinese and European History. — 
The close of the Tang Dynasty brings us to the 
tenth century a.o., far into the period reckoned as 
the Middle Ages of Western history. For China the 
histof)* of a thousand years ago must be considered 
as modern. Since the overthrow of feudalism, about 
tuo thousand one hundred years ago, China has not 
experienced any deep-seated changes which can be 
compared to the transformation of Europe after the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Modern and mediaeval 
European conditions are so different that they can 
hardly be compared. Chinese conditions in the nine- 
teenth and the ninth centur)* are so much alike that it 
would be difficult to find many points of difference. 

The Goverament of CJMna.— The Chinese stale is ordered 
somewhat like a great family The Emperor is considered 
as the father and mother of his subjects, and has over them 
the absolute authority which the father used to wield in the 
families of many ancient countries. He is the law-girer, the 
judge, and the high priest of the nation. Just as the head 
of a family sacnfices to the ancestors in the name of all its 
members, so the Emperor brings a yearly sacrifice to Heaven 
in the name of the whole nation. A go\ernment of this 
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kind is called ^ fafrinrchal monarchy (/a/'r=fat]ier, ««•//«/= 
ruling). The earliest governments of Greece, Rome, Judaea, 
and other countries were patriarchal monarchies. Nowhere 
else has this ancient institution been preserved so long and 
with so little change as in China. In practice, of course, 
the Emperor cannot personally regulate the aflairs of 400 
million subjects. As early as 3000 years n.C, there was 
a strictly graded hierarchy of officials to carr}* on the royal 
government The officials are appointed directly or in- 
directly by the Emperor, and owe their first appointment to 
a thorough knowledge of the Classics, the candidates being 
selected by regular literary' examinations.* 

Liberties of the People. — ^While the Chinese government is 
nominally an absolutism, it is far from being a despotism 
like that of most Oriental countries. Public opinion is 
respected by the officials. In purely local affairs the people 
enjoy a large measure of self-government The heads of 
the families in a village elect their own headman. He 
guides all the corporate business of the community, settles 
disputes between the families, and represents the village in 
Us dealings with the imperial officials. There is no European 
country, save England, in which the individual is so little 
interfered with by the government as in China. 

The Chinese Faniilr. — The unit of Chinese society is the 
family rather than the single citizen. The familj’ is the 
basis of the state. The rules of filial piet)’ and of brotherly 
helpfulness regulate minutely the relations of the family 
members towards each other. All owe strict obedience to 
the head of the family. He has the same ‘patria potestas’ (in 
Latin, fatherly authority) which was exercised by the father 
in earliest Rome, where he could ewn punish the disobedient 
son with death. There is, in fact, the closest resemblance 
between early Roman and present Chinese family law. 

It is rnainly through the strict conser\*ation of the family 
system that the Chinese state has presen-ed itself unchanged 
until the present day. Besides its admirable features, the 
•The reforms mentioned in the lost chapter ha\e changed the system. 
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system also has some serious drawbacks. The duty of the 
older toward the younger generation is little touchctl upon. 
The ethics of the family supixirt the past, but do not help the 
rising generation, on whom the future tlepcnds. An industri- 
ous younger brother frequently must give up his earnings to 
support in idleness a crowd of older relatives. Hence the 
forces of conservatism have always been stronger itt China 
than in any other country' of mcdiacral or modern times. 

The Superiority of Chinese Civilisation. — The civiliza- 
tion of China was carried into Korea, Japan, and the 
states of the lndo-Ct\incse peninsula. What the Far 
East possesses in arts, literature, and philosophy is 
almost wholly, directly or indirectly, the product of the 
Chinese genius. In two respects Chinese civilization 
stands superior to any other. First, in the number of' 
people that have lived under it ; secondly, in the length 
of its existence. The Greek civilization of the fourth 
century b.c. has lived on to the present day only as 
one of several elements in modern Western civilization, 
while the Chinese civilization of the same period has 
continued unbroken and almost unchanged to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

III. JAPAN. 

The Country and the People, — Japan, called-Nippon 
in the native tongue, consists of a chain of islands, 
large and small, stretching from Kamchatka, in the cold 
north to Taiwan (Formosa) in the South China Sea. 
The large, central group of islands, which constitutes 
Japan proper, has all the natural advantages required 
for the growth of a powerful, sea-faring nation. 
Japanese mariners sailed their ships to all the coasts 
of Eastern and Southern Asia, The sea protected 
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Japan from the Tartar invasions, from which the 
neighbouring China had to suffer. What the Great 
Wall could not effectively do for China, the ocean 
did freely for Japan. 

The Japanese are of Mongolian race, and seem more 
closely related to die Coreans than to the Chinese. 
They came originally from the Asiatic continent and 
supplanted barbarous aborigines, of whom the hairy 
Aiints in the northern island of Yesso are descendants. 
The Japanese are distinguished above all other 
Asiatics by their facility in adopting and imitating 
foreign ideas and inventions. 

The Beginnings of Japanese History . — Jituvtit Tamo, 
the.first Mikado or emperor, is said to have conquered 
the southern part of the largest island in the year 
660 B.c. He is still worshipped as the ancestor of 
the ruling dynasty, and Japanese chronology begins 
with the year of his accession. Japanese history 
before the Christian -era is largely mixed with fable. 
More reliable ground is reached with the third cen- 
tury after Christ. At that period the empress Jingxi 
led an expedition into Corea, and the southern part 
of the peninsula became tributar)’ to Japan. 

Introduction of Chinese Civilization. — The Corean 
e.xpedition opened a new era for Japan. The Coreans 
stood wholly under the intluence of the neighbouring 
Chinese civilization, and they soon communicated the 
industries, -arts, and literature of China to their over- 
lords. The Chinese Classics became an essential part 
of Japanese learning. In architecture, painting, and 
letters, the Japanese improved on their models and 
developed a truly national art and literature. 
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CHAPTER VI 


GREEK HISTORY TO THE PERSIAN WARS 

The Geography of Greece, and its Influence on History. 
— Greece proper is the southern, narrow part of the 
Balkan peninsula. Though it is ver)’ small» mountain 
barriers divide it into many districts. As most of die 
mountains Mere hard to cross, each district began 
its local development separately from the others. In 
consequence many little stales grew up, but no united 
nation was ever formed. The coast of Greece is 
deeply indented by many bays, containing good har- 
bors. Numerous islands lie both in the Ionian Sea 
on the west, and in the Aegacan Sea on the east. 
The Aegaean archipelago connects \vith the west 
shore of Asia Minor, which is similar to Greece 
proper, and was also settled by Greeks. Navigation 
and trade arose naturally among people so well 
situated. The climate of Greece nas verj' agreeable, 
the soil \vas mostly fertile, and the scener)’ beautiful. 
Altogether, Greece was a countrj' well fitted by 
nature to become the home of a progressive race. 

The following geographical names are of import- 
ance : Northern Greece lay between the Carnbunian 
Mountains on the north and a line drawn from the 
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AtndnxcKiu Gulf to the .Gulf on the soutli. 

lo ihu nortli, near the sea, was Mount Olyuipui, 
believed to be the home of the Greek i;ods. 'Hie 
only road into central Greece led through the 
pass of Thcnnopylac^ a narrow passii'je between steep 
mountains and ilte Malian Gulf. Central Greece 
reached to tlie Connthian Gulf and llie Jsthnius of 
Corinth. It included the district of Attica, wiiIj the 
capital Athens. . Almost in the exact centre of 


central Greece lay Delphi, which the Greeks con- 
sidered to be the centre of the eartli. Further cast, 
in the district of lioeoha, was the city of Thebes. 
I he isthmus of Corinth got its name from a wealiliy 
commercial city situated there. Southern Greece, 
generally called the Pehponnesus, liad Sparta in the 
district of Laconia for Its leading city. Opposite the 
coast of Attica and Docotia lay the long island of 
Isuboca Negropom on modern maps. The 

most celebrated island in the Acgacan was Delos, 
a sacred place. Of the numerous Greel; cities in 
Asia Minor, Ephesus and Miletus were most notable. 

Be^ninp of Greece—The Greeks were not the 
first inhabitants of the countr>' named after them. 
They entered from the north or north-east, and 
gradually took possession of the coast of Asia Minor, 
the Aegaean islands, and the European mainland. 
The oldest descriptions of Greek society are found 
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and cattle, and enjoyed hunting or war. Trade over 
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sea had begun, but went hand in hand with piracy. 
The government was a monarchy, in which the kiu^ 
stood over the tribe just as a father watches over die 
family. Public business was transacted by the king 
and the Elders of the noble families, either in the 
royal house, or in an 
open place near it, 
where all the freemen 
could listen. The' 
elders could give their 
advice, but the king 
finally decided all mat- 
ters personally. The 
common freemen were 
not allowed to join 
in discussion, but they 
showed their assent by 
shouting and their dis- 
sent by silence. The 
king was commander- 
in-chief during war, 
and had to fight at the head of the citizen soldiers’. 
He also was the high priest, who sacrificed to the 
gods in the name of his people 

Love of Liberty. — The Greeks shared with most 
Aryan races a love for personal liberty. This is 
evident in the earliest times. Though the kings 
claimed to be descended from gods, they were 
not themselves considered divine, like the Pharaohs 
and the Babylonian despots. Their mode of 
life differed little from that of the free citizens. 
They were not secluded, could be approached by 
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anyone, and even took part in common field work. 
1 hey had no sucli arbitrary power as tlic eastern 
monarchs. All the freemen considered that they had 
a personal interest in the "overntnent, in which, as 
above told, they actually took some part. In most 
of the Greek states the freemen gradually increased 
their own power, and diminished that of the king, 
until the government became an actual rule by the 
people or democracy people; cracy= rule). 

Under such a rule no man was master, but the people 
managed their own affairs. 


^ City States. — A Greek state consisted of a walled 
city and the rural district surrounding it. Usually - 
It had a separate sca-port, unless the city itself 
was situated .directly on the const. Ancient Greece 
was made up of liundrcds of such little indepen- 
ent states. The citizens of every one were jealous 
of their own rights, and very patriotic. But their 
patriotism was strictly local They cared nothing for 
the welfare of neighbouring states. On the contrary. 

I a city grew so powerful as to threaten the indepen- 
dence of Its neighbours, these often combined against 

Le Jr r 

state, rather than to be dominated by it 
Excessive Individnalism -The tendency to give 
greatest possible amount of liberty to every 
single person is called ‘individualism.' As already 

of the Asiatics in this respect. Under the desootic 
governments of Eo-vnt nnrt \t • . despotic 

dual subiect the indivl- 

couldTn Cv, He 

in no way assert his own will as against that 
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of the all-powerful king. In most of the Greek city 
states ever)' citizen could come to the front, if only 
his talents were sufficient Individual ability counted 
far more than inherited privilege. But in some 
respects Greek individualism went too far. Under 
every orderly government, the single persons must 
give up some rights for the benefit of the whole 
community. If all followed their private interests 
only, confusion would reign at once. In Greece it 
happened too often that able men preferred their 
private interests to those of the slate. In the same 
way, the single states never could subordinate their 
local ambitions and hatreds to the welfare of the Greek 
nation. The Greeks were strong enough, if they had 
only united, to found a world-empire extending from 
Spain to India. But their e.xccssive individualism 
misled them, and they ruined each other in petty 
wars, caused by local pride and jealousy. 

Dorians and lonians. — The Greeks were divided 
into several large branches, which differed somewhat 
in their language and customs. The leading branches 
were the Donans and the lonians. The individual- 
ism above described was best developed among the 
lonians. Most of their states were democratic. The 
freedom of life and of work in the lonfan states 
largely accounts for the high perfection reached there 
In many branches of art and learning. Tlie greatest 
Ionian city w.as Ai/icns. The Dorians were a less 
gifted race : they were slower to learn and more con- 
servative, but had more respect for authority. Tlicy 
generally preferred an nrtsiocratic government {arista 
*= noble). Sparta was the dominant Dorian state. 
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The Age of the Tyrants (650-500 b.c.). — Most 
Greek governments began as monarchies. The 
nobles, who formed at first an advisory council, 
gradually took away the king’s authority, and got 
the government entirely into their own hands. 
Their rule was then called an oligarchy 
few, = government), or an aristocracy. Very 

commonly their rule gradually grew more arbitrary 
and oppressive. Taxes were paid by the common 
people, but public offices could be held only by 
nobles. In lawsuits, tried before the oligarchical 
magistrate, the poor man could not get justice, while 
_ the rich noble usually won his case. Naturally the 
common people grumbled at such oppression, and 
were ready to revolt at the first favourable moment. 
For this purpose they were often aided and led by 
some ambitious noble, who overthrew the oligarchy 
with the help of the people. And then, instead of 
establishing a democracy, the leader kept all power 
himself, and became sole ruler^ Such a ruler ^\•as 
termed a tyrant. Of the many tyrants in' Greek 
istory, PisistraUis of Athens and his sons are best 
known. Their story will be briefly told below, 
rew tyrannies lasted more than three generations. 
Ihen the tyrants were killed or exiled by the people, 
who could _ not bear the idea of having a single 
man as their absolute master. 


^ Greek Colonization.— The changes in government 
just described were generally accompanied by violent 
party strugg es. The leaders of the defeated party 
did not wish to submit to the new rule, or tliey 
were exiled. In cither case they had to look for 
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a new home. Thus party strife led to the founding 
of many colonies. Other causes led to the same 
result : among them over-population and love of 
adventure were most prominent. The colonists 
transplanted- their religion and customs to their new 
homes, and thus Greek civilization was carried to 
most of the shores of the whole Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea. Southern Italy, up to the bay of 
Naples, was fringed with Greek colonies. Tarentum, 
which has survived in the modern 'laranto, was once 
the richest Greek city in Italy. In Sicily the colony 
of Syracuse attained great fame and power. The 
westernmost Greek settlement was that of Massilia, 
the modern Marseilles. Among the colonies to the 
north, Dyzaniinm is the most interesting. Its name 
was changed to Constantinople by the Roman emperor 
Constantine, Many Greeks settled, as we have already 
seen, in Egypt, and in the Twenty-Si.xth Dynasty 
Amasis made over to them entirely a town called Nau- 
kratis, near Teh-cl-Baroud, which formed a centre of 
Greek commerce and religion in Egypt. The Greek 
colonies w’ere politically independent from their mother 
cities. But they formed centres of Greek culture all over 
the greater part of the Western world, as it was then 
known. All those countries and cities together, where 
the’ Greek language was s'pokcn. were called Hellas. 
Hellas, then, was not a single continuous country, but 
was widely scattered, like the motlern British empire. 

Early History and Institutions of Sparta. — The 
Spartans have been mentioned as the leading Dorian 
people. They entered the Peloponnesus from the 
north, about 1100 i».c, and gradually conquered 
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the southern part of it. By the sixth century b.c., 
they stood at the head of all the states in tlic 
Peloponnesus, and were recognized as the first 
military power in the whole of Hellas. 


Three Classes. — The 
the capital, was called 


district of which Sparta was 
Laconia, and its inhabitants 


were also known as Lacedaemonians. They were 
divided into three classes ; the Spartans, the Perweei, 
^d the Helots. Ihe first were descendants of the 
orian conquerors. They were few in number, only 
a out one fourth of the Perioeci, and one twelfth 
o the^ lowest class. Only the Spartans v/cre counted 
as citizens. They owned the best land, but left its 
tillage mostly to the lower classes. Their own life 
was like that of soldiers in camp : they prepared 
an drilled .for war, when they were not actually 
engaged in it. The Perioeci were free to till their 
land, but had to pay tribute and render military 
service to the Spartans. The Helots were slaves, 
^ ^'^^f'huted among the Spartan 


The Constitution and Laws of Sparta are* ascribed 
to Lycurg,^ (about Soo B.a). T^o kings acted as 
Ls'" Their authority 

bind g°''«nment being in fact a 

1^’ which the aristocracy had most 
The Council of Elders 

vears of at 

were disci ^* .1 a r'''^ council ail public measures 
PopuiTTP '-M before the 

All Snartans™ S^ve the final decisions. 

All Spartans over thirty years old belonged to the 
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assembly. They \vere not allowed to discuss the 
business in hand, but only showed their opinion 
by shouting or by silence. 

The Education and the Customs of the Spartans all 
served one purpose : to rear a race of strong and 
brave soldiers. Soon after birth, the babies were 
brought before the Council for inspection. Weakly 
ones were taken from the mothers and killed. At 
the age of seven the boys entered a public training 
school, where they were drilled in all kinds of 
military and gymnastic exercises.’ The education of 
their mind« was entirely neglected. IMusic was 
taught, because the Spartans rightly believed that 
it raised the courage of the soldiers. In order to 
accustom the boys to pain and hardship, they were 
often beaten without cause, and were obliged to 
sleep on hard beds, with ver^’ little clothing. Their 
food was bad, and barely enough to satisfy hunger. 
The teachers liked it, if the boys stole additional 
food wherever they could find it, because in war 
time soldiers also were often obliged to search for 
hidden supplies. * But if a boy was caught stealing, 
he got a terrible beating for having been so clumsy. 
The Spartans remained until old age under a severe 
military discipline. The men could not live with 
their families, but ate and slept together, like soldiers 
in camp. The education of the girls aimed at 
developing strong and healthy mothers. They also 
had to practise gymnastics, and contested in public 
dances and foot races. The married women, how- 
ever, enjoyed much freedom, and e.xercised some 
influence over public affairs. 
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Results of the Spartan System. — Since' the aim of 
Lycurgus was to make a nation of soldiers, his 
institutions must be considered excellent of their 
kind. The Spartans were, in fact, for several cen- 
turies, the best and most feared soldiers in Greece. 
But nothin" else can be said in favour of the Spartan 
training. Of all the invaluable progress made by the 
Greeks, for the benefit of the whole later world, 
nothing is due to Sparta. While Athens rose to a ' 
height of culture, which is still admired by posterity, 
Sparta remained a big village of straw and mud,, 
sheltering a semi-savage population. To the rest of 
Greece their military power did far more barm than 
good. They had no benefit from it themselves, 
because their whole lives were spent in the slavery 
of a military camp. The failure of the Spartan 
institutions to accomplish any worthy results -helps 
to prove that man must seek superiority through 
rational cultivation of his mind raiBer than through 
brute Strength- 

Early History and Institutions of Athens. — The early 
government of Athens was like that of the Homeric 
times, outlined above. The internal history of the 
state shows first the gradual diminution of the royal 
power, and the growth of an aristocracy. This in 
turn had to yield to the demands of the common 
freeman for participation in the government. Step 
by step the power of the people increased, until they 
had practically the whole government in their hands. 
Thanks to the writings of several Greek historians, 
the development can be traced with sufficient clear- 
ness. For the student of governmental institutions, 
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the political growth of Athens is more instructive 
than any other part of her history. Therefore special 
stress will be laid on it here. 

From Monarchy to Aristocracy. — ^The last hereditary' 
king of Athens was Codrjts, who reigned shortly 
before the year 1000 b.c. The legend said that 
Codrus died a heroic death in battle against the 
Spartans, laying down hts life to sav'e his country. 
Because no king could equal his goodness, the Athen- 
^ ians wished to have no more kings. Hence the son 
of Codrus received the' title Archon, which meant' 
ruler. For ‘three centuries the archons were chosen 
for life, from the family of Codrus. Then their 
tenure of office was limited to ten years, and soon 
they were selected from any one of iheTioble families. 
During these changes the authority of the archon 
had been steadily lessened, while the council of nobles 
increased its power. Finally, in 682 b.c., the last 
traces of the ancient monarchy vanished, Niue 
archons were now chosen annually from among the 
nobles. One of them retained the name ‘ king- 
archon,’ but his functions were merely those of a 
high priest. There was also a presiding archon, after 
whom the year was named, and a military archon. 
The other si.x were judges. To prevent any archon 
from assuming undue power, they were constantly 
watched by a council called the Areopagus, which 
annually chose the new archons. The outgoing 
magistrates became members of the Areopagus, 

Discontent of the People: Insurrection of Cylon. — The 
nobles conducted the government in a selfish manner, 
disregarding the interests of the great majority of 
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and publication of laws. The task of drawing up 
the code was performed by the archon Draco. His 
code, however, did little to better the condition of 
the people. The law of debt remained unchanged, 
and many other laws were so severe, that later 
Athenians referred to the code as having been written 
with blood rather than with ink. Since then severe 
laws are often called * Draconian.’ 

Solon. — The contrast between rich and poor 
steadily grew sharper, and the bitterness of the 
people more dangerous,- until a bloody revolution 
was imminent. To avert the danger, the nobles 
asked the wisest man of their number to make a 
thorough reform of the laws, and of the constitution 
of the state. The right man for the crisis was found 
in Solon, who has ever since been regarded as the 
founder of the new Athens, and as one of the great 
sages of Greece. About his personality little is 
known. He was of noble birth, and had distinguished 
himself as a warrior and poet. His patriotism had 
won the confidence of all parlies. 

Abolished the Harsh Laws of Debt— Solon’s first 
care was to relieve the lower classes of their unjust 
burdens by cancelling all outstanding debts Further- 
more, he ordered that debtors should no longer be 
sold as slaves by their creditors. 

Constitutional Reforms (594 b.c)— S olon made land 
the basis of political rights. He divided the popula- 
tion of Attica into four classes, according to their 
income in corn, oil, or wine. The first class had 
annual crops amounting to at least five hundred 
measures of grain. In the second place came the 
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three hundred bushel* men, in the third the two 
un red. All those having stilTsmaller incomes fell 
under the fourth class, called iketes. - 
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not stop. The nobles longed for their former power, 
and the lower classes wished to get still more rights. 
The quarrel reached almost the stage of civil war. 
A young noble, nephew of Solon, by the name of 
Pisulratns, placed himself at the head of the people’s 
party. Through their aid he gained control of the 
government, and made himself absolute ruler. The 
nobles drove him out twice, but he finally established 
his power so firmly that he could later transmit it 
to his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. 

Pisistratus did not abolish the Solonian constitution. 
He only took care that all the high magistrates were 
always chosen from among his relatives or friends. 
His rule was mild and just, and brought prosperity 
to Athens. His sons followed his e.\ample, until 
Hipparchus was murdered by a young nobleman, 
whose sister the tyrant hud insulted. Hippias was 
now filled with suspicion and fear for his own life. 
He put many citizens to death, and roused the 
indignation of the Athenians by his hard rule. In 
the rebellion which naturally soon followed, Hippias 
succeeded in escaping to Asia Minor, where he settled 
as a dependent of the Persian king. 

The Refonns of Cleisthcnes (509 b.c.). — The fall of 
the tyranny was the signal for renewed civil strife. 
Aristocracy and democracy each fought for the upper 
hand. The people got an able leader in Cleisthenes, 
a noble who drove the aristocratic faction out of 
the city. He then carried out a number of retorms, 
which increased the power of the people still further. 
The changes which Cleisthenes made in the constitu- 
tion were based on the work of Solon Only members 
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mcnt. Six thousand votes cast against one name 
meant a decree of honouniblc exile for ten years. 
The votes were secret, and were written on pieces 
of shell. (In Greek, osiracon = shc\\, hence the name.) 
No disgrace was attached to ostracism : on the con- 
trary, it was a recognition that the person ostracized 
enjoyed the highest political standing. On their 
return from exile several statesmen immediately 
assumed the leadersliip in public affairs. This method 
of settling party strife remained in use for nearly 
a century, but was not often called for. 

The institutions of Cleisthenes liad a stimulating 
effect on the growth and progress of Athens. The 
citizens took great pride in their state. Under the 
influence of liberty and justice, which gave an equal 
chance for advancement to all, every kind of work 
and enterprise* flourished. The Spartans were jealous 
of the prosperity of their rival, and even led a large 
army against Athens, with, the intention of over- 
throwing the democracy. The Athenians seemed 
lost before their superior enemies. Luckily the tUHes 'i 
of Sparta got angry about the injustice of the 
attack, and obliged the Spartans to retreat without 
fighting. 



CHAPTER VII 

TUn PERSIAN WARS AND THE AGE OF PEIUCLHS 

Events Leading, up to the Persian Wars. — In tlie 
chapter on Persian history it has been told how 
Darius I. led an expedition into Southern Russia, 
and how one of his generals annexed a considerable 
part of the Balkan peninsula to the Persian empire. 
The conquest of Lydia had already made Persian 
subjects of the Greeks living In the coast cities of 
Asia Minor. It seemed to depend only on ^the 
pleasure of the Great King whether Greece proper 
should also be added to his vast dominions. His 
armies had hitherto proved invincible, and his 
financial resources were practically unlimited. That 
the little Greek slates would be able to ofTer any 
effective resistance against Persian attack seemed 
impossible. 

Bevolt of -the Asiatic Greeks; Submission of Mace- 
donia. — In the year 500 b.c. the Greeks of Asia 
Minor tried by a sOdden revolt to shake off the 
Persian yoke. Athens sent help to her sister cities, 
and their joint forces burned Sardis, the residence 
of the Western Satrap. Darius I. at once punished 
the rebels, and restored order in Asia Minor. He 
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also determined to revenge the insult offered by 
the Athenians. He sent the general Mardonitis 
with a large army and a fleet to conquer Greece, 
and to destroy Athens. Mardonius received the 
submission of Macedonia, a kingdom extending to 
the northern boundary of Greece ” But his further 
progress was stopped by a storm, which destroyed 
the fleet when it tried to pass the dangerous pro- 
montory of Movni Athosy' 

Second Expedition. — A few years later, in 490 b.c., 
Darius commanded two of his best generals to'carry 
out the punishment he had sworn to inflict on Athens. 
Led by Hippias, the exiled tyrant, they sailed across 
the Aegaean in an immense fleet, bearing over 
100,000 soldiers. After conquering several islands 
they landed near Marathon, bn the east coast of 
Attica. 

Athens had a force of 10.000 men. to oppose to 
the enemy. The Spartans promised aid, but delayed 
on account of some religious ceremonies. Only the 
citizens of Plataca, a little town of southern Boeotia, 
proved their courage and their friendship for Athens 
by coming in full force, 1000 men strong, to share 
the dangers of the Persian attack. 

Battle of Marathon (490 b-c.). — The Athenians and 
Plataeans took their position on a range of hills 
overlooking the plain of Marathon. For over a 
week neither side wished to attack. At last a 
favourable chance came for the Greeks. The Persians 
were in disorder, embarking jiart of their soldiers 
on the ships, when the Athenian commander. Milti- 
adcs, gave the order to advance at a run. The 
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Greek heavy armed soldiers struck the Persian 
ranks before they were properiy formed. The 
Persians couid not wititstand the assauit. They fled 
to their ships, ieaving many dead, and most of 
their war stores in the hands of the victors. 

The Persian generals did not give up their plans at 
once, but tried to sail to Athens before the defending 
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of Marathon was a very small afTatr. For the Athenians 
it meant a wonderful victory in a sudden struggle for 
their very existence. The Persians considered it as a 
little reverse, for which they hoped to make up by and 
by. Later historians, who can estimate what the battle 
of Marathon means for Western civilization as a whole, 
count it among the decisive battles of the world. A 
Persian victorj* would have ended Athenian freedom. 
The advances made by Athens in so many fields of 
learning and art, could not have been made under the 
arbitrarj’ rule of a Persian satrap. A defeat, therefore, 
would have dwarfed or even ended the development of 
Greek culture, and so would have robbed later ages 
of some of the finest elements in their civilization. 

The Tame and Sadden Fall of Miltiades. — Milliadcs, whose 
advice had secured the victor}', became at once the most 
famous man in Greece. The Athenians praised him to 
the sky as the greatest hero who had ever lived. Their 
confidence in the saviour of the country was unbounded. 
Put the glor)’ of Miltiades was cut short in a shameful 
way. His sudden elevation completely turned his head. 
He asked the Ecclesia to grant him the use of a fleet 
and army for a secret expedition, which would bring 
great profit to Athens. When the people granted the 
command, he employed the armament for an attack on 
one of the Greek island cities, against which he had a 
private grudge. The expedition failed completely, and 
Miltiades sailed back to Athens severely wounded and as 
a disgraced man, a traitor to the trust of his people. He 
was barely saved from being condemned to death before 
the Heliaea. Shortly afterwards he died of his wound. 

Expansion of the Athenian Navy. — After the battle 
of Marathon most Athenians believed that the 
Persians would not attack them a second time. 
There \va.s one statesman, however, who felt sure 
that Darius would take a terrible revenge for the 
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defeat. This was T/icmistocl^s, a clever polillctan 
and ardent patriot, a man whose fjenius marked 
him above all others of his time. Me urged the 
Athenians to prepare with all tlicir might for the 
coming conflict. Above all he wanted them to 
build a strong navy. Tins essential (lart of his 
policy was opposed by 
Arisiic/cs, the leader of 
the conservative parly. 
He and his supporters ^ 
wished to keep Athens 
a land power. They 
were all land owners, 
and feared to lose poli- 
tical influence by the 
growth of the navy, 
which was manned 
largely by theics. As 
the two policies could 
in no way be reconciled, 
ostracism was called for, 
to decide between the 
two opponents. The 
tides -inrl 'Th • 1 against Aris- 

fi- 
erce -Dar“l Expedition ngainet 

of Maea.tr 

y an immense expedition, which he 
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himself meant to lead into Greece. His plan was 
cut short by his death.- His son Xer.xes, though 
personally timid and indolent, yielded to the advice 
of his counsellors, who promised him great glory 
from the campaign. He gave orders to collect the 
largest army ever gathered by an Eastern monarch. 
Soldiers from all parts of. the vast empire marched 
to Sardis, where the army assembled. Negroes, 
Egyptians, Indians, and many other races and 
^tribes swelled the forces to over a million men. 
The gathering was brilliant and interesting, but it 
was not an army in the proper sense of that terni. 
The soldiers spoke many languages, and carried 
many different kinds of weapons. Hence the various 
parts of the army could not co-operate properly, 
and confusion reigned instead of order. The pro- 
visioning of such an immense host also caused 
great trouble. Stores of food were collected in 
advance along the intended route of invasion. 

A fleet of over 1300 vessels was supplied by the 
Phoenicians and by the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
Phoenician architects also were commanded to build 
two pontoon bridges across the Hellespont. Xer.xes 
remembered the destruction of Mardonius’ fleet at 
Mount Athos. To avoid the dangerous cape, he had 
a ship canal dug across the lowest part of the penin- 
sula back of it 

Plans of the Greeks — The selfishness of the Greek 
states was more dangerous to them than the hosts 
of the Great King. In spite of the terrible danger 
they did not combine for a united defence of the 
countr}’. A few of the cities openly preferred sub- 
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mission to the risk of destruction. Ilcfore opening 
the cninpnign, Xer.ses sent envoy.s to Greece, to 
demand eartli and water, the symbols of submission 
to Persian rule. The Athenians and Spartans killed 
the envoys by throwing them into pits and wells, 
sapng, “ I-Ielp yourselves to earth tind water." After 
this insult, no mercy could be expected from Xerxes. 

Thcmistocles called a congress of the Greek states 
at Corinth, to discuss measures of defence. Most of 
the cities of Hellas, c.xccpt those already under 
Persian rule, were represented at this gathering. 
I.he deliberations proved clearly how little national 
patriotism the Greeks possessed. Thebes preferred 
the I crsian yoke, out of hatred for Athens. In some 
ot icr states the aristocratic party urged submission, 
ecause the Persian king would suppress all demo- 
cratic governments. 


Sparta and most of her Peloponnesian confederates 
were for armed resistance, but they also thought more 
of their own safety, than of the liberty of all Greece. 
They wished to fortify the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
there defy the Persian army, leaving all northern and 
centnal Greece to the mercy of the Invaders. The 
Athenians ably pomted out the folly of this plan. 

wnTrl Tt,“^ IstlLus 

' a soldiers 

would at once be lost for the defence. 

finsitv'd (480 B.c.)._The delegates 

mopylae. (Thermos ^\iox, as in thermometer- Mae = 
gates 1 named from some hot springs near the pass ) 
Here was a narrow road between the Malian gulf 
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and a steep spur of the mountains, which afforded 
the only good passage from northern into central 
Greece. A force of 6000 heavy armed infantry, com- 
manded by the Spartan king Leonidas^ was at once 
entrusted with the defence of this pass. 

Leonidas easily held his own against the Persian 
host It already seemed as though Xerxes would 
hav'e to end his southward march at Thermopylae, 
when a Greek traitor offered for gold to show a 
secret pass across the mountains. Over this by-way 
Xerxes sent some of his picked men during the night, 
and next morning their advance guard appeared tn 
the rear of the pass. Leonidas at once ordered the 
bulk of his little army to retreat He himself, with 
three hundred Spartan citizens, chose death in the 
pass. Their honour as Spartans demanded that they 
should obey to the last the order to defend the 
position. 

The heroism of Leonidas and his little band made 
a deep impression on the Persians. Such devotion 
to duty and such braver)- had never been encountered 
by them. Many of their own soldiers had been 
driven into the battle with whips. The troops of 
Xerxes hereafter regarded the Greeks as superior to 
themselves, and began to be afraid of them. Thus 
the heroic death of the Spartans helped the Greeks 
to win the succeeding battles of the war. 

Battle of Salamis (4S0 d.c). — The Persian army met 
with no further resistance in central Greece. The 
people of Attica deserted their countr)*. The old 
men, women, and children were taken across to the 
Peloponnesus while the fighting men took to the 



*eir plans. Themhtoctcs. honever, saved the Greeks 
wT ’’y bringing on. a naval .encounter 

wnh the Pers,ans. At nigh, he sent a secret ntes- 

° ‘be Greek fleet 

tvouM d, spe.se ne.xt day. and that by a sudden attack 

Grceh f ‘be whole 

lea ht a,' t overlooking the 

ea, he sat on a throne, surrounded by all his court 
to watch the downfall of Greece. 
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His high hopes were broken by the most' spec- j 
tacular defeat recorded in historj'. The Great King^ 
helplessly looked down from his throne, while the 
Greek sailors and soldiers destroyed nearly half of 
his fleet. The rest fled in confusion from the scene 
of battle. 

Even then the remaining Persian ships still out- 
numbered those of Greece. But Xerxes had lost all 
courage, and retreated hastily to the safety of his 
Asiatic dominions. He left the veteran General 
Mardonins, with the flower of the Persian army, to 
complete the conquest .of Greece. 

Fourth Expedition of the Persians against Greece; 
Battle of Plataea (479 b.c.). — When Mardonius marched 
south in the following spring, the Spartans again 
thought only of their own safety. They allowed 
Athens to be destroyed a second time. Mardonius 
had promised to make Athens the leading state in 
Greece, if she would acknowledge the Persian sove- 
reignty. The Athenians threatened to accept this 
offer, if the Peloponnesians would not aid them 
against Mardonius, This threat at last overcame the 
Spartan selfishness. A large army of Peloponnesians, 
commanded by the Spartan king Pansttfizas, joined 
the Athenians. In the battle of Piataca Mar- 
donius fell, and nearly his whole army was put to 
the sword. After this crushing defeat no Persian 
army ever set' foot in Greece again. 

The Greeks take the Offensive against the Persians. — 

In the same year a Greek fleet sailed to Asia 
Minor and destroyed a large Persian fleet near the 
promontory of Mycatc. This was the first victory 
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in the offensive war which the Greeks, led by Athens, 
kept up against Persia for the next forty years. The 
ersian king lost all his European territory, and had 
to give up his sovereignty over the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor. 


Dispace of Pausanias and Tlieinislocles.— At first Pausanias 

™ a a ™ He had com- 

manded at Plataea, and since then regarded himself as the 
g eatest man on e.yth. His behaviour towards other people 
grew arrogant and insolent. Driven by his foolish ambi- 

he wished to become tyrant of all Greece. One of his 
he Wtll^nnt t"°a ''™ *“ sovernment, and 

also elsro n 

s roles Th P'"°r ° e A"''"'”" Thcmi- 

stocles. Thetnistocles had long been known as a verv 

abused his political infiuence for his private train But Iiis 
extraordinary ability as a politician was of great 'service to 

tb prerenf ‘,r Ad''-'"' 1 ^^n-'am ed 

cilia SnLr's ‘'""'""R " tunnd the 

and she fc.ared that Athc ' I." "’"'‘“''y pre-eminence, 

stocles b7 a He ^ a 'Ob ^cbng. Themi- - 

S"urd\:'""s,:rdtd'Ath‘’" “■= 

further interference Fort. ^ saved from any 

recently bcc'n ostr^f- i Thcmistoclcs, he had 

reached Athens IIcTvxs **'‘^1 against him 

to I‘crsi.a. The Persian hin " death, but escaped 

’"’ au '™ -r,uL"^;::^rol7r" “ 

among 1^0 GreeU~T"re';“IsTr1^ 

stbcles .agord onlv r,rn™' \ ^ Pausanias and Tlicmi- 

liad many followirs^ 't"’ir pSa”f r" 

Ihc name of one statesman «-hc.r^. J' accord 

and justice. famous for his honesty 
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Aristides, long the rival of Themistoclcs, now 
became the leader in Athenian affairs. His reputa- 
tion for fairness and incorruptibility was of the 
greatest value to his mother city. He won con- 
fidence everywhere, and so made the states look to 
Athens as their natural leader. 

The Delian Confederacy. — A few years after the 
battle of Mycale most of the Greek states around 
the Aegaean formed a confederacy, for the purpose! 
of attacking the Persians more methodically andj 
vigorously. Athens was the political head of the 
leagvie. The meeting place and the treasury were 
established on the sacred island of Delos, after which 
the confederacy was named. The smaller states made 
annual contributions in money, while the larger ones 
furnished ships. Aristides was chosen to determine 
what share of money or ships each state should 
give. 

The Delian Confederacy hecoxaes an Athenian Empire. 
— After some years many confederates who had 
- given ships preferred to give money, like the smaller 
states, letting Athens build the ships. Presently the 
Athenians transferred the treasury from Delos to 
Athens, on the plea that the funds would be safer 
under their immediate care. But they used much of 
the money for raising fine buildings in their otvn city, 
instead of devotinjr all to the war i^ainst Persia 
The allies complained that Athens was robbing them, 
and many declared that they would leave the con- 
federacy and make no further payments. Thereupon 
the Athenians sent their strong fleet against them, 
punished them severely, and forced them to pay 
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increased contributions. In this manner the formerly 
free members of the Delian league became tributaries 
of Athens, and the league itself was changed into 
an Athenian maritime empire. 

Sparta after the Persian Wars. — The Spartan govern- 
ment had grown still more aristocratic since the early 
times of Lycurgus. There had long existed, beside 
t e Senate of Elders and the two kings, five officers 
called overseers or Epkors. These Ephors gradually 
increased their power, until they controlled the whole 
government, and even the kings had to obey their 
commands. Thus the development of the Spartan 

anrenr ' 

demncra^ dislike of the Ephors against the Athenian 
SnTi ever-increasing jealousy. 

Sparta still enjoyed her reputation as fhe leading 

a rlv^armTh without 

end also 

“mba Greece. A ■ 

™t uo dem aristocrats, • 

Alarmed at j°‘“ed the Athenian alliance. 
Snarmns of Athenian power, the 
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acouii: e-e “P all further hope of 
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ing cities. ' eratic governments in the neighbour- 
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war is generally called the Age ef Pencks, after the 
great statesman who then took the lead in Athenian 
affairs. 

Pericles came of a noble Athenian family, many 
members of which had already won distinction. He 
had the ver)' best education, and continued always 
to perfect himself in the knowledge and the arts 
which are helpful to a 
statesman. As an orator 
he easily stood first in 
his lime. He was also 
a good general and a 
far-sighted politician. 

With his natural gifts he 
combined a true love for 
his city, untiring energy, 
and a lofty view of his 
duties. Heneverstooped 
to low intrigue ; nor did 
he attempt to benefit 
himself or. to hurt his 
private enemies by his 
inlluence. 

For more than a generation Pericles was the 
uncrowned ruler of Athens. Yet he never was 
elected archon. He held the office of generaP for 
his tribe, and sometimes was elected to some minor 
positions. His power depended entirely on his 
influence over the people in the Ecclesia. The 
Athenians admired and respected him for his noble 
character, and followed his advice, because they 

* Each of the ten tribes of Attica anQually elected a genenU. 
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^cognized liiat he was the wisest man among them. 

ever m any country has there been a more inspiring 
ru er t lan Pericles j king of men without force or 
icrct itary right, but only through the unchanging - 
greatness of his personality. 

I ericles wished to make the democracy of Athens 
as perfect a government as possible. ' He knew that 
.1 goo education of all the citizens is the foundation 
ot a popular government. Ilcstde the dcbate.s in the 
*cc esia, and the legal discussions In the Heliaca, 
e were the principal schools for the grown- 

pcrrorjnecl tlicre dealt 
mnn/ hisior)'. or will] problems in 

< s an religion. Their authors were the most 

‘|>= pi'-'y^ of 

wort? “‘''“ts still rank among tlie finest 

ffivo f For these performances Pericles 
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them for n nttendance at the Ecclesia. and paid 
festivals to' tV. duties. Pericles also gave 

t^nS all P'’’’”'^ '=’‘P“^=. because he 

joying themseiverj!.st'’K'they airh 

""h'srf ■" S'. ".I"”:"- 

by the number "of 

Athens in™ e Peril® *en 

highly dvilted T *0 most 
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gathered at one place within such'a'^r^ 
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Phidias, the historian Herodotus, the philosopher 
Socrates. Most of these great men were personal 
friends of Pericles, and owed much to his advice. 

Pericles proved the power and glory of his city to 
the world by erecting costly and * beautiful public 
buildings. The Acropolis was covered with splendid 
temples. Here was built the Part henon, or temple 
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to the goddess Athena, a majestic structure of white 
marble. In the Parthenon Phidias made a colossal 
statue of Athena out of gold and ivory. Many parts 
of the temple were decorated with marble statuary 
by Phidias and his pupils. Some of their work is 
still preserved, and is studied by modem artists as 
the most excellent of its kind. 

The age of Pericles was the golden time of Athens. 
But the glor)' of that wonderful city ^^•as just as short- 
lived as it was brilliant. The weaknesses of the 
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petitor. The Thebans had always hated Athens, and 
gladly took every opportunity to damage her. Athens 
also counted many enemies among the subject states 
of the Delian Confederacy, who were eager to break 
away from their bondage. 

The war was precipitated by a quarrel between 
Athens and Corinth, in which the latter was worsted. 
The Corinthians then complained to the Spartans, 
and the Spartan assembly, backed by all the states 
of the Peloponnesus, declared for war. 

Power of Athens and Sparta compared. — Athens was 
well protected behind strong walls, which extended 
down to the sea, and embraced the fortified harbour 
of Piraeus. Her navy was irresistible. Beside her 
numerous subjects of the Delian confederacy, she had 
a number of strong allies. Of the inland states, 
Plataea especially was her firm friend. More 
valuable than many ships and soldiers was the wise 
guidance of Pericles.'^ 

Sparta had at her disposal the overwhelming 
land forces of the Peloponnesus, against which the 
Athenian army could not dare to take the field. The 
Thebans were valuable allies, because^ they con- 
stantly threatened Attica from the north. Corinth 
furnished the greater part of the Peloponnesian fleet. 
Altogether, the opponents were evenly matched, 
Athens having just as great an advantage" at sea 
as Sparta had on land. 

The Peloponnesian War to the Peace of Nicias (43 r- 
421 D.C.). — During the first five years of the war the 
Peloponnesians annually invaded. Attica, ravaging the 
fields and destroying the villages right up to the walls 
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of Athens. At the advice of Pericles the Athenians 
did not risk a decisive battle against the superior land 
forces of the enemy. They retaliated by landing on 
the Peloponnesus and destroying all property within 
easy reach of the coast. More dreadful for Athens 
than the Spartan attacks was plague ^ which killed 
a great part of the population, including Pericles, 
429 B.c. The loss of his calm guidance was the 
severest blow which could befall Athens. 

The constant warfare hardened the hearts of the 
opponents, and led them to cruel reprisals. The 
Spartans took Plataea after a long siege, in which 
the defenders fought with desperate valour. The city 
was razed to the ground, and the whole garrison put 
to death. When the Spartan generals captured a ship 
of the enemy, they always threw the whole crew over- 
board. The Athenians were equally relentless in their 
punishment of Mylilcnc, the leading city on the island 
of Lesbos, which had revolted from the Delian league. 
At the instigation of Cleon, the Ecclesia voted to 
kill all Mytilenean men, and to sell the women and 
children as slaves. Next day the counsels of more 
prudent men induced the Ecclesia to repeal the bloody 
sentence : a swift ship was despatched with orders to 
execute only the aristocrats, more than a thousand 
in number. 

After ten years of fighting neither side had gained 
any decided advantage. In 421 b.c. the Athenian 
Hicias was able to conclude a peace for fifty years. 
The conditions of the treaty, however, were not 
strictly observed by either side, and within three 
years the war broke out afresh. 
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democracy, which were still held under control by 
eric es, brought about its swift ruin after his death, 
n one way that great statesman had himself planted 
^ e It was a fatal mistake to 

idlp''-*.n?i 1*^^^ for the people. They soon became 
Comm be^n to despise maiuiariabour. 


nien, who had little judgment and were 


I y led astray by bad counsellors, henceforth formed 
the majority of the Public Assembly. The govern* 
en ecame unsteady, and engaged in some reckless 
n erpnses whicli^ downfall. How 

came a out will be told in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE MUTUAL DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK STATES, . 

AND THEIR CONQUEST BY PHILIP OF MACEDON. ^ 

Causes of the Peloponnesian War. — The political 
rivalry between Athens and S parta l ed to the famous 
known as the Peloponnesian JFar, which 
lasted from 431-404 b.c. The underlying cause for 
this, war has already been • mentioned ; it was the 
inability of the Greeks to look beyond the interests 
of each individual state, and to form a national 
union. The need for some kind of political union 
led to the system of leaderships, called hegemonies 
by the Greeks, Smaller states formed alliances 
'viih some strong state, which they regarded as 
their political leader. Thus Thebes had the hege- 
tnony in Bocotia, Sparta in the Peloponnesus, Atliens 
over the island states. Sparta and Athens both 
inspired to the hegemony of all Greece, and this 
a one Was enough cause for war. Another bitter 
enemy of Athens was Corinth, once the leading 
maritime power of Greece. The growth of Athenian 
^ been largely at the expense of the 

onnihians, who saw themselves losing in wealth 
in uence through the gains of their proud com- 
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Decline of the Athenian Democracy— Xlie affair of 
Myti one shows how rash and' fickle ’ the Athenian 
people became, after they lost their great leader 
hencles He had always restrained them from sudden 
^ ursts o anger or recklessness, and encouraged them 
m times of depression. None of his successors had 

he powerful personality needed for such a. control of 

fevour by proposing such measures as would at the 
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Strong and beautiful, he was of brilliant mind, full 
of courage and enthusiasm, and gifted with a charm- 
ing eloquence, which captivated his listeners. But he 
was also dissolute, _ had no respect for tradition or 
authority, and knew no limits for his personal ambi- 
tion. He could not be depended upon in times of 
public danger, because he could not depend upon 
himself. His wild disposition led him into tricks of 
which only a bad schoolboy or a madman could have 
been guilty in any other country, or at any other time. 
One day, for e.'jample, he made a bet that he would 
strike one of the most prominent citizens in the open 
street. He actually struck the gentleman and won 
his bet ; but next day he offered to have himself 
beaten as punishment for the insult. It is hard to 
understand why the Athenians put any trust in such 
a fickle person. The briefest e.xplanation is this : his 
e.xcellences and his vices were shared in lesser degree 
by the people themselves. If Aldbiades changed his 
mind from one day to the next, that seemed no dread- 
ful fault to the assembled people, who changed their 
opinions with the same sw'iftness. All men are more 
likely to forgive in otliers the faults which they them- 
selves possess. An Athenian writer well summed up 
the relation between Alcibiades and the people when 
he said : “ They detest him, need him, and cannot do 
' 'jiwWin. V.'.w..” 

The Sicilian Expedition (415-413 b.c.). — The ascend- 
ency of Alcibiades soon brought the misfortunes, of 
which moderate statesmen warned the Athenians. 
He promised the people that he would conquer Sicily 
and Southern Italy, and would thus lay the founda- 

F-CJI. G 
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tions of a great Athenian empire. With the forces 
so acquired, Athens could later easily crush Sparta, ' 
and rule as queen over all Hellas. Nicias tried in 
vain to convince the people that instead of the 
glories painted by Alcibiades they might more likely 
meet shame and ruin. The light-hearted enthusiasm 
o t e younger statesman overcame all anxious doubts. 
A large fleet and army was voted for the expedition, 
and Nicias and Alcibiades, with a' third colleague, 
were put in command. 


Misfortune attended the enterprise from the very 
start. Alcibiades was accused of a crime against 
religion by his enemies, and was recalled to Athens 
for his trial. The Athenian generals lost precious 
ime in smaller enterprises, instead of attacking 
Syracuse the strongest of the Sicilian cities, at once'. 

' * wru prepared for vigorous 

esistance. When Nicias at last began the attack, 

™ A Spartan general, 

Gy^pis, ojamzcd the defence so skilfully, that 
N cas ran danger of being defeated, and had to ask 

wLr from Athens. Nearly the . 

whole of the Athenian fighting force, two hundred 
var ships and about 40,000 men, now lay before 

the fleet fol f-; u remnant of 

the fleet found itself caught m the harbour of Syracuse 

Many soldiers gave up a/hope, n^rhcd wh^::; 
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aim or order, and made hardly any resistance against 
their pursuers. At the ford over the Asinams river 
the miserable fugitives were cut to pieces by the 
Syracusans. Nicias was executed, and the other 
survivors were kept as slaves. 

Alcibiades turns Traitor. — When Alciblades was 
conducted back to Athens, he knew that he might 
oe condemned before the court. Whether he was 
guilty or not of 'the crimes charged against him, is 
uncertain. To the Athenians his guilt was proved 
by his flight on the way. They at once condemned 
him to death. Alcibiades, in turn, set himself up as 
judge of his whole country, and punished Athens for 
having treated him so ungratefully. It was he who 
advised the Spartans to send GyHppus to Syracuse. 
And since the generalship of GyHppus brought vic- 
tory, Alcibiades may Indirectly be considered as the 
destroyer of the Sicilian expedition. He also urged 
the Spartans to fortify a place called Deccleia in 
Attica, whence they could control the Attic plain, 
and hold Athens in permanent blockade from the 
land side. The Spartans followed this advice. For 
the next nine years no Athenian was safe in his own 
country outside the city walls. The last part of the 
Peloponnesian war is therefore called the Deceleian 
war. Alcibiades also pointed out how advantageous 
an alliance with Persia would be to the Spartan 
cause. By a shameful treaty with the satrap Tissa- 
pkemes, the Spartans allowed the Persians to reoccupy 
all the Greek coast cities of Asia Minor. Tissa- 
phernes, in turn, furnished money and ships against 
Athens. 
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Heroic Straggle of the Athenians ; Recall of Alcibiades. 
— At the height of their distress, the Athenians 
displayed heroic courage. By specia.I taxation and 
unresting work they launched within a year a new 
navy, with which they inflicted several defeats on the 
combined forces of the Peloponnesiahs and Persians. 
Alcibiades, tired of the dull life among the Spartans, 
strove to bring about his recall to Athens by some 
signal service for the cause of his mother city. He 
persuaded Tissaphernes .to desert the Spartans, and 
lend his support to the Athenians. The argument by 
which Alcibiades induced the Lydian satrap to change 
sides, shows how well the former understood the 
deplorable condition of Greece. By preventing the 
total defeat of Athens he would prolong the war until 
all Greece would be completely exhausted. Then 
Persia could have a free hand on the whole Asiatic 
coast. Tissaphernes followed the advice, with the 
result that the Athenian troops gained another advan- 
tage. Out of gratitude they actually made Alcibiades 
general, and he soon was able to drive the Pelopon- 
nesians from the northern Aegaean. For a while 
all his crimes were forgotten : he was again the idol 
of his people. But the triumph was of short duration. 
During the next campaign Alcibiades left an inex- 
perienced friend in charge of the fleet, while he went 
to carry on negotiations with Tissaphernes. The 
temporary commander was badly defeated, and his 
chief was again exiled in consequence. Alcibiades 
fqynd his last refuge among the Persians, a fugi- 
liveTrom Athenian justice as well as from Spartan 
hatred. . 
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Close of the Peloponnesian War. — The Athenians 
persevered in the struggle to the bitter end. At 
last, in 404 B.C., their fleet was surprised and anni- 
hilated by the Spartan commander. All prisoners 
were kilted and left unburied. Athens had to sur- 
render after a close siege. The proud citizens were 
forced to demolish their own walls, while the Spartans 
played festive music. Some of the allies demanded 
that the city should be razed' lex’el with the ground, 
but the Spartans would not -allow that. They were 
afraid lest Corinth or Thebes might get too strong, 
if they were not counterbalanced by Athens. 

Spartan Domination. — All through the war, Sparta 
had posed as the defender of Hellenic liberty against 
Athenian oppression. The event proved how hypo- 
critical the Spartan pretensions were. The ephors 
sent Spartan governors into all the conquered cities, 
who ruled arbitrarily, treating the people much worse 
than the Athenians had ever done. In Athens itself 
they established an oligarchy, known as the govern- 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants. After a year of misrule, 
the citizens rose in revolt, and put the tyrants to 
death. Democracy was re-established somewhat as 
it had been under Cleisthenes. In other cities the 
hatred against the Spartan governors soon reached 
such a pitch, that an alliance W'as formed to drive 
them out Thebes and Corinth, the leaders, were 
joined by their former arch-enemy Athens in the 
war apnjn«;t Snarlan domination. The Persian Satraos 
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The long walls from the city to the Piraeaus were 
rebuilt with Persian money, and the city recovered 
much of its former prosperity. But the glorious 
days of Themistocles and Pericles were gone for 
ever. 


Hegemony of Thebes (371-362 b,c.), — In 379 u.c a 
new war broke out between Thebes and Sparta. 
With an insolent disregard of the rights of their 
neighbours, the Spartans had suddenly thrown a 
strong garrison into Thebes, expelled the democrats, 
and set up an oligarchy. For four years the Thebans 
ore the insult with seeming meekness. But one 
night the Spartan oligarchs were murdered by con- 
^irators, who entered their house disguised as women. 

he garrison was surrounded by superior forces, and 
had to lay down its arms. 


When a large Spartan army invaded Boeotia, it 
was defeated by half the number of Thebans at 
Eeuctra, in 371 a.c. By this victory the Thebans 
grew famous as the most skilful soldiers in the world. 
Ihey owed their sudden good fortune entirely to two 
men, Efavtinondas and Pclopidm. Pelopidas was a 
fine gen^eral and intrepid fighter. He had personally 
Med the chief of the Spartan oligarchs in Thebes. 
He organized a corps of young patriots, calied the 
acred Band, who were all pledged to lay down 
their lives for their country. 

In Epaminondas Greece produced one of her most 
admirable sons. In the field he was eminent as a 
‘ ^ rat is, a general who understands how to 

dispose h,s troop^ and to take the best advantage 
of the ground. He invented a new order of attack, 
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which made his troops invincible. He was also a 
learned scholar, an eloquent orator, and a wise states- 
man. Under his lead Thebes humbled Sparta to 
the dust by invading the Peloponnesus four times, 
and driving the Lacedaemonians within their town. 
The hegemony of Thebes was not stained by cruelty 
or arrogance. Epaminondas was the only Greek 
statesman who considered the welfare of other cities 
as well as the glory of his own. Unfortunately his. 
career came too late in Greek history, and was too 
short to confer any lasting benefit on the country. 
He died from a spear thrust on the battle-field, in 
362, and with him departed the power of Thebes, 
Rise of the Macedonian Power. — While the Greek 
states were engaged in their wars of mutual destruc- 
tion, a new power rose to the north of them, which 
soon was to benefit from their dissensions. The 
Macedonians were a sturdy race of shepherds and 
farmers, closely related to the Greeks. They had 
no appreciable share in Greek history until the reign 
of king Philip. This ruler had spent three years of 
his youth in Thebes as a hostage, and had there 
learned military science and statecraft from Epami- 
nondas. His natural ability as a soldier and politician 
amounted to genius. He improved on the lessons 
learned from Epaminondas, and created a new kind 
of fighting order, called the phalanx. This was an 
infantry formation marching si.xteen rows deep, armed 
with long spears, which presented an impenetrable 
front of spear points to the enemy. The phalanx 
proved invincible until it met the Roman legions, 
over a century later. Philip extended the boundaries 
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Tlic lonjj walls from the city to the Piracaus were 
rebuilt with Persian money, and the city recovered 
much of its former prosperity. But the glorious 
days of I hemistocles and Pericles were ironc for 
ever. 


Hegemony of Thebes (371-362 u.c.). — In 379 n.c. a 
new war broke out l^twccn Thebes and Sparta. 
With an insolent disregard of the rights of their 
neighbours, the Spartans had suddenly tltrown a 
strong garrison into Thebes, expelled the democrats, 
and set up an oligarchy. For four years the Thebans 
ore the insult with seeming meekness. But one 
mg It the Spartan oligarchs were murdered by con- 
^irniors, who entered their house disguised as women, 
i he garrison was surrounded by superior forces, and 
had to lay down its arms. 

When a large Spartan army invaded Boeotia, it 
was defeated by lialf the number of Thebans at 
Leuctra, in 371 b.c. By this victory the Thebans 
grew famous as the most skilful soldiers in the world. 

ey mve their sudden good fortune entirely to two 
men, Epaminondas and Pclopidas. Pelopidas was a 
l-nf intrepid fighter. He had personally 

^ e t e c lef of the Spartan oligarchs in Thebes. 
He ojamzed a corps of young patriots, called the 

tVi were all pledged to lay down 

their lives for their country. 

In Epaminondns Greece produced one of her most 
admirable sons. In the field he was eminent as a 
a egist, tiat is, a general who understands how to 
d spose his troops and to take the best advantage 
ground. He invented a new order of attack. 
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which made his troops invincible. He was also a 
learned scholar, an eloquent orator, and a wise states- 
man. Under his lead Thebes humbled Sparta to 
the dust by invading the Peloponnesus four times, 
and driving the Lacedaemonians within their town. 
The hegemony of Thebes was not stained by cruelty 
or arrogance. Epaminondas was the only Greek 
, statesman who considered the welfare of other cities 
as well as the glory of his own. Unfortunately his. 
career came too late in Greek history, and was too 
short to confer any lasting benefit on the countrj'. 
He died from a spear thrust on the battle-field, in 
362, and with him departed the power of Thebes. 

Rise of the Macedonian Power. — While the Greek 
states were engaged in their wars of mutual destruc- 
tion, a new power rose to the north of them, which 
soon was to benefit from their dissensions. The 
Macedonians were a sturdy race of shepherds and 
farmers, closely related to the Greeks. They had 
no appreciable share in Greek histor)' until the reign 
of king Philip. This ruler had spent three years of 
his youth in Thebes as a hostage, and had there 
learned military science and statecraft from Epami- 
nondas. His natural ability as a soldier and politician 
amounted to genius. He improved on the lessons 
learned from Epaminondas, and created a new kind 
of fighting order, called the phalanx. This was an 
infantr)’ formation marching si.xteen rows deep, armed 
with long spears, which presented an impenetrable 
front of spear points to the enemy. The phalanx 
proved invincible until it met the Roman Icf»ions 
over a ceniur>' Liter. Philip e.\tcndcd the boundaries 
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of Macedonia by conquest, and advanced the welfare 
of Ins people by introducing Greek education and 
0 [)ening new senpons. 

Dcmosthcnc3.-\Vhen Philip hnd consolidated his 
power in the nortli, he naturally designed to extend 
his rule southward over Greece. Some of the lesser 
states offered him the best op(jortunity he could wish 
lor, by asking him to help in a war .against P/weis. 
Ihe I hocians had robbed the treasures of the temple 

oi m l>“'»^l>od for this sacrilege. 

1 hihp gladly gave his assisumce, and as reward for 
punishing the Phocians he w.as elected as a guardian 
of the Delphic temple. This was a ,,osition of con- 
siderable political weight, by it Philip gained a 
permanent voice in the inner affairs of Greece. 

"'‘“le himsclf master of the 
V '™ R not been for the resistance 

r?! Athenian orator DcmosUuncs. This 
P'jTsonality, the last of the great Greek 
for vnn' ^ ''’Ays been held up as an ideal e.xample 
oratorv"h Y"’'”'" ’’“''■"S Aoy spooial gift for 

in maTinn\'^““n through years of patient effort 
in making himself a master of that art. Many of his' 

ofall w“? ""d Ate studied by scholars 

eyer or!l' 'T ™“dels of oratory 

the last ndw orations of Demosthenes marked 

Ubert anat t ^er civic 

r:r-;£-Si'C~ 
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thenes united the Athenians’ and Thebans together 
for a decisive battle against Philip, At C/iaerouea, 
in Boeotia, the hlacedonian phalanx cut through the 
ranks of the patriots, and Greek independence was 
ended. After this date Greece was merely a part of 
the Macedonian empire, and its history was linked 
with that of its masters. 



CHAPTER IX 

HELLENIC CIVILIZATION 


The Value of Greek Achievements for Later Ages.— 
The true worth of Greece lies least in her political 
history. Much can be learned from her experiences 
in government. Statesmen like Pericles, Aristides, 
and Demosthenes may serve as models of public 
conduct. But, as a whole, Greek politics arc un- 
pleasant. Their selfishness and their narrow aims 
serve as a warning rather than as an example for 
posterity. The failure of the Greeks to build up a 
nation lay largely in their character. Compared with 
mher races of the West, they were lacking in morality. 

1 heir sad history, compared with the long duration 
ol the Chinese empire, proves how indispensable the 
moral training of the population is for the welfare of 


a country. 

The real glory of Greece is her intellectual and 
artistic work. In nearly every form of literary com- 
position, in philosophy, in architecture and sculpture, 
e Greeks reached the highest point of excellence, 
hvery Western student looks to the Greeks as his 
j eachers. Even some of the most recent scientific 
« theories were expressed by Greek sages more than 
. two thousand years ago. They knew that the earth 
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is round, that the sun is a globe of fire, and that the 
moon somewhat resembles the earth. While modern 
science has gone far ahead of the Greeks, some of their 
artistic and literary productions have not been equalled. 

It is quite impossible in this short work to give any 
idea of Hellenic culture. Neither is this topic so 
important for an Eastern student, because the Eastern 
civilizations have grown up quite independently of 
Greek influence. But the reader should remember 
that he will always remain a stranger to many of the 
best things and ideas of the West so long as he has 
not learned to understand Hellenic culture. 

Greek Religion. — Greek religion %\-as originally a ' 
nature viorship. The sun and the moon, the clouds 
and winds, the ocean and rivers, were all conceived 
as persons. Over them all stood the heavens, 
personified as /iens, the father of gods and men. 
Vulcan'^ was the fire god, hence the term volcano. 
Athena was the goddess of wisdom and induslrj\ She 
was the special patroness of Athens, /l/nrr* was the 
war god. hence the word martial means warlike. The 
god of light and of prophecy was Apollo. His most 
important temples stood in Delos, where the Delian 
confederacy Itad its headquarters, and at Delphi, All 
these and other gods were believed to live on Mount 
Olympus. There were thousands of minor local 
deities, connected with springs, rivers, mountains, 
and the like. 

All deities were conceived in shape like perfect 

•Tlicic I atm names arc Kisen, because lhc> arc more famili.ir ih.in 
the Greek n.snies Mephaestus ( — Vu!can) and Arcs ( — M.irs). Tlie 
Greek .and Homan deities m these and other inst.inces are scry iimiUr, 
though not identical. 
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men and women. The Greeks hated anything physi- 
cally ugly. Mars, for example, wiis not made by the 
artists with frightful features like a Chinese war god, 
but as a very strong and betiuttfuUy shaped man. 
Human character was also attributed to the gods. 
They liad, in fact, all the virtues and vices of the 
Greeks on a magnified scale. 

Among the common people this religion was be- 
lieved until the spread of Christianity. Educated 
Greeks soon formed higher religious ideas. The 
philosopher Socrates, for example, had beliefs which 
were little difi’erent from those of many good men in 
' modern civilized countries. 

Places where gods were believed to foretell the 
future were called oracles. The oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi had an immense influence all over Hellas. 
Even foreign kings and the Roman government sent 
there for advice. When the priests did not know 
what answer to give, they made one with a double 
meaning, which was difficult to understand. Croesus 
of Lydia, for example, wanted to know from Delphi 
what would be the result of an attack on Cyrus. 
He got the oracular reply, that he would destroy a 
great empire. The answer proved correct, but the 
empire was Croesus’ own. 

The Greek Games. — The Greeks put a high value 
on athletic exercises. Since they enjoyed them so 
much, they thought that the gods must also take 
pleasure in them. Therefore they held regular 
athletic games in honour of the gods. The most 
celebrated of these contests was held once every four 
years at Olympia, in the Peloponnesus, in honour of 
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gent women. These attracted the men by their clever 
conversation. Tlie most famous woman of this class was 
Aspasia, the friend of Pericles, and herself a philosopher of 
ability. She was really an honourable lady, who might as 
well have been Pericles' wife. 

Greek social organization all rested on slavery. In 
Attica, 400,000 out of the 500,000 souls making up 
the population were slaves- In Corinth the freemen 
were only one-tenth of the total population. Athenian 
slaves were kindly treated. They filled all kinds of 
positions, including even those of small merchants, 
bankers, and secretaries. This explains why the 
freemen could devote so much time to public affairs. 
Greek government could not exist without slavery. 
It appeared natural to the Greeks, but is universally 
condemned now as degrading and pernicious. The 
remarkable achievements of the few free Greeks 
were bought by the suppression and suffering of the 
many slaves. 

Making allowances for the above faults, the social 
life of Athens was the most interesting and elevating 
which has ever existed. In no other community 
before or since was education and intelligence so 
general and of so high an order. 

Greek Philosophy and Science. — Of the long list of 
Greek philosophers only a few can here be named. 
Socrates taught in Athens from the days of Pericles 
until after the Peloponnesian war. His favourite 
method was to engage young men in conversation, 
and to show them in course of talking what 
were the right ways of regulating one’s life. An 
oft-repeated saying of Socrates is; '’'Know Thyself." 
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He meant that we should strive to get an under- 
standing of our place in the world, of our own 
character, and of our duties. When this saying of 
Socrates is deeply thought over, it will be found to 
underlie all progress of human knowledge. Socrates 



held that progress in knowledge and understanding 
depended on a strict regard for truth. He would 
never tell an untruth, not even for fun or out of 
politeness. When he was unjustly condemned to 
death, he could have saved his life by a polite He to 
the judg«. He preferred to die. His example cannot 
be too much admired. How much better would this 
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world be, and how much pleasanter our lives, if more 
men could only, like Socrates, speak the tniih. Mutual 
distrust, for example, would at once disappear. 

Plato was a pupil of Socrates, Among other works 
he has left beautiful writings on friendship and on 
immortality. Aristotle tvas the most learned of all the 
ancient philosophers. He 
was the^teacher of Alex- 
ander the Great. . His 
existing works include 
treatises on grammar, on 
logic, on government, on 
political economy, on 
natural history, and still 
other subjects.- No man 
after him, until modern 
times, studied and knew 
so much. He remained 
the undisputed authority 
on most topics treated 
by him, for nearly two 
thousand years. Two Greek mathematicians have 
since their time grown familiar to every generation 
of boys studying geometry and physics. Euclid lived 
in Alexandria, when that Egyptian city was the centre 
of learning. Geometry, as developed by him, is 
taught almost unchanged at the present day. Archu 
luedcs had his home in Syracuse, during the third 
century b.c He discovered, among many other prin- 
ciples of geometry and mechanics, the method of 
determining specific gravity by displacement of water. 




. CHAPTER X 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 

Plans of Conquest in Asia. — In the year 400 b.c. an 
army of 10,000 mercenary Greek soldiers marched to 
the Euphrates near Babylon, as part of a Persian 
rebel army. The leader of the rebellion fell in battle, 
but the ten thousand were victorious. They found 
that no Persian army could withstand them, .and 
marched from Babylonia to the Black Sea without 
meeting any serious resistance. This expedition 
showed how weak the Persian empire was Internally. 
Many Greeks thought that a disciplined Greek army 
under a good general could easily conquer a part of 
the Great King's dominions. 

When Philip had established the Macedonian hege- 
mony over Greece, he prepared for an invasion of 
Persia, to revenge the for.ner destruction of Athens. 
But he was assassinated before he could start on the 
campaign (336 b.c.). 

Accession of Alexander. — Philip’s successor was Alc.x- 
andcr, a youth of twenty, who had already shown skill 
and bravery ns a general in the. battle of Chacronea. 
The Greeks thought that so young a man could 
not hold the realm logelher. and revolted at once. 
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Alexander, however, proved his genius by a campaign 
so swift that all rebels were overthrown before they 
had time to mature their plans. Thebes was punished 
by total destruction. 

Conquest of the Persian Empire. — In 334 n.c.' Alex- 
ander crossed the Hellespont with a picked army of 
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35,000 men. He was met at the river G^'anicus by 
the joint satraps of Asia Minor at the head of a large 
force, including Greek mercenaries. Their total defeat 
laid all Asia Minor open to the invader. He marched 
through the country at will, until DaHus II/., the 
Persian King, oppo'-xl him with an immense army. 
At /y.o/i-, on a small ,.ain in the north-cast corner of 
the Mediterranean, Alexander won a brilliant victory, 
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333 B.c. The Persian troops were slaughtered or 
scattered, after Darius had fled in panic from the 
field. The king’s family remained captive in the 
hands of the victor. 

Alexander now turned south for the conquest of 
Syria. Tyre resisted for seven months. As a warn- 
ing to other cities Alexander destroyed the ancient 
sea-port, and killed or enslaved its inhabitants. 

Meanwhile Darius sent envoys, humbly asking for peace. 
He offered the hand of his daughter, with half of the empire 
for a dowry. The general Parmenio exclaimed : “ I should 
accept, were I Ale.xander.” “And so should I, were 1 
Parmenio,” replied the king. 

The Egyptians received Ale.xander with open 
arms. They preferred the Macedonian masters to 
the Persians. While in Egypt Alexander founded 
the sea-port named after him, A lexand 7 -ia ^ which still 
stands as an enduring monument to his fame. Then 
he travelled to the oracle of Zeus in the oasis of 
Siwah, five days’ march through the Lyblan desert. 
The priest called him the son of Zeus, and prophesied 
that he would conquer the world. After that, Alex- 
ander really believed that he was the son of ’a 
god, and began to demand divine worship from his 
subjects. 

From Egypt the conqueror marched into the heart 
of the empire, where Darius had gathered an immense 
army. The Persian forces, twenty times more nume- 
rous than the Macedonians, were assembled at Arbcla, 
near the site of ancient Nineveh. Their numbers were 
of no avail against the strategic'gentus of Alexander, 
combined with the discipline of the Macedonian 
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veterans. Darius was totally defeated, *and fled. 
After the victory of Arbela, the Persian monarchy 
fell to pieces. Some single satraps still tried to hold 
out against Alexander as independent rulers, but were 
easily overcome in a series of campaigns. 

The Babylonians now hailed Alexander as their 
sovereign, and received the Macedonian soldiers in 
triumph into their city. From here Alexander crossed 
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the Zagros mountains into Persia proper, storming on 
the route some difficult passes which were valiantly 
defended by the natives. Susa, the capital of Persia, 
and other cities were captured. Enormous treasures 
of gold, silver, and precious stones, estimated at over 
thirty million pounds sterling, fell into his hands. 

Conquest of the Eastern Provinces, and of India. — 
After a few months’ rest Alexander set out in pursuit 
of Darius, whom he wished formally to renounce his 
claims to the crown. A faithless satrap murdered the 
unfortunate king just before Alexander caught up with 
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him. Alexander continued his march through what 
is now Afghanistan, crossed the Hindukush moun- 
tains, and penetrated north beyond the Persian 
boundaries into the land of the nomadic Scythians 
(now Russian Turkestan), There he built a fortified 
city called the "Farthest Alexandria." Although he 
had now been campaigning under incredible hardships 
for six years, his ambition gave him no rest. He led 
his veterans across the passes of the Himalaya into 
India, and subjected the Punjab. When he wished 
to press eastward beyond the Hyphasis river, his 
troops flung down their arms, and refused to advance 
another foot. None of them had toiled so incessantly, 
and risked their lives so constantly, as their young 
commander. Yet they felt that a still further cam- 
paign into unknown lands was beyond their strength. 
Since the soldiers kept him from pressing on eastward, 
Alexander wanted at least to enlarge his dominions 
in other directions. So he marched south, down the 
Indus valley. On the way many warlike tribes were 
subjugated. While storming a fort at the head of his 
soldiers, Alexander received a dangerous wound in 
his breast. In a few weeks it was healed, and he was 
eager for new adventures. At the mouth of the Indus 
he divided his forces. The greater part was to sail 
over the Indian Ocean, and through the Persian Gulf, 
to open a new sea route from Babylonia to India, 
Alexander himself led a smaller, picked detachment 
through modern Beluchistan. Their march lay through 
some of the dreariest deserts on earth, which even to- 
day are not well known to geographers. Two months 
in this wilderness cost the lives of two-thirds of his men. 
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Last. Two Years of Alexander. — Alexander now 
hefran to organize Oie government of In’s conquests. 
His plans were of a magnitude beyond the thoughts 
of any man who had lived before him. He wislied 
to found a new civilization by mixing Greek and 
Persian elements. TIic East and the Wc-st were to 
form one huge nation under his rule. He liad already 
founded many cities, and settled them with Greek or 
Macedonian veterans. To quicken the mixing of 
nices, he married a I’ersian princess, and told ten 
thousand of his soldiers to take Asiatic wives. His 
military campaigns had all been combined with the 
opening of new routes for trade, and with scientific 
e.xplomtion. Aristotle received from }ii.s pupil rich 
collections of plants, minerals, and other objects for 
scientific study, wliich had been gathered in a)) 
the countries between the Mediterranean and the 
Hyphasis. 

His Death (323 n.c.).— All these activities and 
schemes for the building up of a new world were not 
enough to satisfy Alexander. He also planned to 
carry his arms westward, and to add Italy and 
Northern Africa to his dominions. One may wonder, 
indeed, how much more he would have changed the 
course of history, had not his career ended, in 323 b.c., 
at Babylon. He had caught a fever while exploring 
die route for a ship canal from the lower Euphrates to 
the Persian Gulf. Instead of resting he neglected 
the sickness, and continued to work, thus bringing 
on his early death. Widi him departed the most 
daring, perhaps altogether the greatest spirit in all 
history. 
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Results of Alexander's Conquests. — Alexander’s plan 
of hellenizing Asia was partly realized. The Greek 
anguage for centuries after was spoken by the ruling 
classes from India to Italy. Many centres of Greek 
learning grew up in the East. Greek merchants 
hereafter traded regularly with India, where they 
®‘''l“3inted with Chinese silk. The silk trade, 
w ic assumed large proportions during the Roman 
empire, formed the first link between China and the 
est. he effect of Alexander’s conquests on Greece 
was un ortunate. A large part of her population was 
rained from the country and scattered over the East. . 
reece san ^ info a small province of the Macedonian 
Alexandria took the place of Athens as’ the 
centre of Greek learning. 

fnl^^ ®hcce3sors of Alexander. — Confusion and discord 
followed the death of Alexander. No one of his 

foJeTr "v “I™"® enough to hold the empire 
• ® could not agree how to divide ■’ 

;,l. founded on the ruins 

of the Empire, had the longest separate exist- 

^r^al dynasty, the Ptot^ ^es. fou nded by one 

of Ale.xanders pnerals, establisMlS^apital at 

Alexandiia. They were irre^r „ . NT • 

literature, and art. By thX hdn'^ aT' 

the centre of the later Greek c T 

also remained an indeprndenrnow 

conquered by the Ronnn«s it w<V 

flourished in Western Ash' other stat^ 

absorbed in the Ro^nXira™'" 



CHAPTER XI 

HISTORY OF ROME TO THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 


Geography of Ancient Italy. — Before the rise of 
Rome, Italy was divided Into many separate districts. 
The Po valley belonged to the Gau/s, who conquered 
most of northern Italy about 500 b.c. The land 
betNyeen the Adriatic sea and the Alps was occupied 
by the Vencit, and was named Vcnciia. TJie western 
part of central Italy, known as Eintna, belonged to 
’the Eintscaiis. They were a powerful, civilized 

nation, whose rule at one time extended well into 
southern Italy. The Romans were for a time 

governed by Etruscan kings, and many parts of 
early Roman religion and architecture were of 
Etruscan origin. South of the Tiber lay the district 
of Laltuvi, the inhabitants of which were called 
Latins. The Romans spoke Latin, the language of 
this disfriec, of ivhich they were origmaUy a small 
tribe. The mountainous regions east and south of 
Latium were inhabited by various warlike shepherd 
tribes, of which the Samnites in Samnium were the 
strongest. Southern Italy was known as Great 
Greece, because it was in the hands of the 
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Greeks. The island of SicUy was divided between 
the Greeks, who occupied the eastern part, and the 
Carthaginians, who held the harbours of the west 
coast. 

Roman Religion. — The Romans were polytheists. 
They had many religious ceremonies, which tliey 
observed carefully. Their chief god was J%ipiier, 
god of the sky. Mars, the war god, stood in high 
honour. The month of March was named after him. 
Janus was the god of beginnings and ends ; iience the 
month of January, with which the year began, was 
sacred to him. The Romans also worshipped their 
ancestors, whose tablets or altars were put up in every 
house. Certain priests, called Augurs, foretold the 
future by observing signs, or omens, which revealed 
the will of the gods. The omens were often sought 
by looking at birds, and the decisions of the pnests 
were then called auspices (rt«a=bird. spice 
These ancient terms (augur, as a verb, omefi, and* 
auspices) are still common English expressions. 

In later times the religions of Greece and Egypt 
were accepted by the Romans, and flourished together 
with the national faith until paganism was driven out 
by Christianity, 

Legends about early Roman History. — When Rome 
had become a world power, poets and historical 
writers collected stories about the foundation and 
early fortunes of the city. It was founded — so 
they stiid — in 753 b.C. by Rontuius, the son of the 
war god Mars. Seven Icings ruled over the city 
until 510 B.C., when the last one was driven out, 
and a republic was established. 
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The Eeginnines ot Rome— The real date of the 
foundation of Rome is unknown. The town began 
as a small Latin settlement on the Tiber, and grew 
slowly, until it was the strongest city in Latiuni. 
Its government was a fatriarcUal monarchy, almost 
Mactly like that described in the Greek poems of 
Homer. 

The Republican Goveniment.— About 510 n.c..king 
Tarquinius, an Etruscan, was driven out of Rome, 
and a republic was established in place of the 
monarchy. The chief magistracy was given to two 
COTw/j who were elected for one year by the popular 
assembly. The latter could also decide laws proposed 
to It by the rnagistrates. The SemU or council of 
elders (rc« = old) consisted of the heads of noble 
families. It could only advise the consuls, but could 
not force them to obey. 

should check the other, somewhat as the two kings 
magistrate was prl 

himsdf ^ng or“yr“fr T'r 

affairs had also some disadvaniges" Ihibl'ic‘'busf 
co'uld'rtat™ because® the two consul 

vet dan ‘heir policy. Such delays 

the offi.'P rif ‘creiore the Romans made 

absolute power "on 

danger a dirt older. In times of public 

He^rema! ed s T* “PI”'"'®'* by the cotuls. 
remat»,ed sole ruler unHI j 

but never longer than si^Lthl 
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Classes in Early Rome. — During the first centuries 
of the republic there were two classes in Rome. The 
patiicians, or nobles, resembled the nobles in Athens 
before the reforms of Solon- They kept all public 
offices for themselves. The plebeians were excluded 
from office. Most of them were poor people. The 
old law of debt was the same in Rome as in Athens. 
During the wars, which followed the expulsion of the 
kings, many poor plebeians fell into debt, and were 
treated as slaves by their creditors. 

Secession of the Plebeians; Appointment of Tribunes 
for the Plebs — The poor people at last grew' despe- 
rate and emigrated from Rome to a place called the 
‘ Sacred Mount,' where they intended to build a new 
city (494 B.C.). The patricians now yielded to the 
demands of the lower class, rather than to have Rome 
ruined by the loss of its working population. The 
oppressive debts were cancelled. Officers called 
Tribunes of the Plebs were chosen, whose duty was 
to protect the plebeians against injustice. The tri- 
bunes could x>eio ( = forbid) any law, and stop any 
punishment W’hich was unjust to the plebeians. 
The tribunes were declared sacred, and any one 
who tried to interfere with their w'ork, could be 
put to death. 

Laws of the Twelve Tables (450 b.c.). — The tribunes 
used their power in a constant struggle to increase 
the political rights of the plebs. They soon recog- 
nized that justice could not be obtained from the 
patrician consuls, so long as the law was unwritten. 
The magistrates often rendered arbiirarj’ and un/air 
'decisions, without fear of being held to account. 
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because no one knew what the proper law really 
was. For over ten years the patricians resisted 
every effort of the tribunes to have the laws codi- 
fied. At last commissioners were sent to Greece, to 
study the laws of Solon, and other codes. Then ten 
men, called Decemvirs {decem=\b-, wr = man), were 
appointed to draw up a code of laws. After nearly 
two years’ labour the code was finished and inscribed 
on twelve bronze tables, which were sec up in the 
Forgm (market place); 450 b.c. The Roman school 
boys had to learn the laws of the twelve tables by 
heart. 

Continued Struggle of the Plebeians for Political 
Equality. — As Rome grew in size and wealth, the 
influence of the' plebeians increased steadily. Many 
of them became rich through trade, and had just 
as much Interest in the. government as the noble 
patricians. They now demanded to share equally 
with the latter in all political privileges. In 444. B.a 
they succeeded in getting admitted to the consular 
power. But the patricians first diminished the 
importance of the office, and changed its name for 
that of 'Military Tribunes with Consular Powcrl 
At the same time the new office of Censor was 
created. Only a patrician could be elected to the 
censorate. The Censor took the census every five 
years ; he appointed or degraded the" senators, pre- 
pared the budget, and superintended public buildings- 
He also guarded public morality, and could punish 
citizens for immoral conduct 

For about half a century the plebeians -remained 
satisfied with these constitutional changes. Then the* 
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struggle was renewed. The patricians defended them- 
selves by diminishing still more the authority of the 
consuls. The judicial functions were put into the hands 
of new magistrates who had to be p;itricians. Then, 
in 366 n.c., the first plebeian consul was elected. 
The plebeians continued to demand complete equality, 
until all offices, including the censorate, were thrown 
open to them. By the year 300 b.c. this long political 
struggle had come to an end. The distinction between 
patricians and plebeians gradually was forgotten.^ 

Wars with the Etroscans; Sack of Rome by the Gauls. — 
It has been stated above, that the Etruscans had once 
been masters over Latlum, and had even ruled in 
Rome. The contests between Romans and Etruscans 
continued for a long time. The turning point in the 
war came with the capture of Kr/V, a fortified city, 
which the l^onians had besieged for ten years 
(396 B.C.). The loss of this stronghold broke the 
Etruscan power. The Romans now took one city 
after another, until all Etruria fell under their 
dominion. 

Six years after the fall of Veil, Rome itself ^^as in 
danger of being destroyed for ever. The Gauls came 
south from the Po valley on a plundering expedition. 
At the river Allia, near Rome, they totally defeated 
and scattered the Roman army sent to stop their 
advance (390 b.c.). Before the panic-stricken popu- 
• lation could organize a defence, the barbarian hordes 
were already plundering and burning the city. Only 
a ransom of a. thousand pounds of gold prevented the 
victors from razing the nhole city to the ground. 
The public records were burned during this disaster, 
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SO that the early history of Rome can never be fully 
known. 

Favoara'ble Geographical Position of Eome. — When the Gauls 
had marched away, many of the poorer people were dis- 
heartened at the big task of rebuilding their ruined homes. 
They proposed to move to the site of Veil, and to establish 
there a new Rome. Had their wishes prevailed, the world 
would never have bowed under the rule of their descendants. 
The position of Rome was an essential factor in the growth 
of her power. The city limits could expand freely in all 
directions, to make room for the growing population. "The 
Tiber afforded direct connection with the sea, where a 
commercial port, Ositay was already springing up. A third 
advantage was the central position of Rome on the Italian 
peninsula. When she was threatened by enemies from • 
several sides, as repeatedly happened, she always had the 
advantage of inner lines. Her armies could strike in all 
directions from the central stronghold, and so prevent the 
enemies from combining. The fourth advantage ^for the 
conquest of Italy lay In the uniform configuration of that 
peninsula. In contrast to Greece, which is split up by 
mountains into isolated districts, Italy forms a compact 
country. 

Causes of the Roman Conquests. — The Romans are so often 
spoken of as a race of conquerors, that their history is easily 
misunderstood. The victors of Veit did not at first intend 
to annex all Etruria, and the conquerors of Etruria did not 
deliberately subjugate all Italy. Nearly all of the Roman 
wars were necessary, either for immediate self-defence or to 
forestall inevitable future attacks. Roman annals do not 
record a single campaign which was so unprovoked as the 
wars of Alexander the Great Rome rose supreme over 
tV* Wo’tld, because bet atmles and her laws were 

better than those of many rivals who tried to crush her. 

Roman Character. — Love of liberty, which dis- 
tinguished the Greeks so markedly from the Orientals, 
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was stroH" also in ihc Roman hearts. But here it 
was coupled with a spirit of obedience, of discipline, 
and of reverence for authority. Among the Roman 
citizens there was no trace of that flighlincss which 
ruined the Athenians. Like the Chinese the Romans 
laid special stress on filial piety, on exact obser\'ancc 
of ceremonies, and on the maintenance of old tradi- 
tions. Many institutions of modern China, which 
seem so strange to the Westerner, would apjxiar quite 
natural to a Roman of the early Republic. It has 
been mentioned that ancestor worship was generally 
practised. The father had absolute authority over 
his whole family. He could even pul his son to death 
for disobedience. The Romans always were anxious 
that all business, public or private, should be done 
in due form, in exact accordance with the law. Tiie 
finest Roman virtue was a noble sense of espe- 
cially in public affairs. Roman history tells many 
stories of that spirit of self-sacrifice by which the 
J.^panese now are making their nation great. 

The supreme value of all the above qualities for 
a military nation is readily understood. Personal 
bravery was taken for granted in ever)’ self-respecting 
Roman. The word ‘ virtue,’ whicl) now designates 
any good quality, meant at first bravery, and it was 
derived from cVr( = man). Braver)’, therefore, was the 
quality natural to a Roman man. 

In their dealings with each other, the Romans were 
truthful and honest. Toward foreigners, however, 
whom^ they despised, they were guilty of tricker)’ and 
bad faith. They were also apt to be cruel and unjust 
to conquered peoples. 

E.G.K. I 
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The Roman Military System. — Every Roman citizen 
was a soldier in tlic national force. In early times 
the citizens supplied their own military equipment, 
and supported tlicmselvcs during: n campaign. During 
the arduous siege of Veil, the soldiers were paid 
out of die public ircasur)', and this custom after- 
wards became fixed. The unit of a Roman army 
was the famous Legiotu The Roman generals often 
changed and improved the legion. At its best, it 
consisted of over 6000 men, mostly infantry, supported 
by cavalry, artillery, and engineers. The soldiers 
were trained by a severe courec of e.xercisc.s, including 
running and swimming. During a campaign in the 
enemy’s country, a fortified camp was built every 
night 

Having now learned what natural causes underlay 
the Roman conquests, and by what qualities the 
Romans were especially fitted for the task of uniting 
the Western World under one government, we shall 
proceed to follow briefly the victorious career of the 
legions. 

The Conquest of Italy. — Within a century and a 
quarter after the battle of the Allia the Romans were 
masters over all Italy. The details of this conquest 
are stories of almost ceaseless warfare. Several times 
the Roman armies were defeated, and dictators were 
appointed to preserve the safety of the republic. The 
most determined foes of Rome were the Sammies. 
In bravery and military skill they were equal to the 
Romans, but they lacked the wis'e political guidance 
which Rome had from her senate. It was of “no 
avail that the Samnite leaders ranged nearly all Italy, 
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including Greeks, Etruscans, and Gauls, against the 
common enemy. Rome triumphed over their united 
forces, and made herself supreme over the peninsula. 

The War with Pyrrhns. — The wealthy city of 
Tarcntnvt still .retained its independence. WTien 
the Tarentines saw their trade threatened by the 
appearance of Roman war galleys in the Adriatic, 





they deliberately provoked a \%ar with Rome, and 
called king Pyrrhus of Epirus to their assistance. 
Pyrrhus was a cousin of Alexander the Great He 
wished to give proof of bis miliiar)’ genius by erecting 
an empire in the West, which should rival Alexander’s 
eastern dominion. In 2S0 b c. he defeated the Romans 
in the battle of Hcraclca. The legions long held 'heir 
own. but were confused by the war elenh;’.its of Pyr- 
rhus, and then broken by the charge 1 the phalanx. 
PjTrhus recognized that the Romar legionaries were 
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Tho Roman Military System. — Kvcry Roman citizen 
was a soiclicr iti the national force. In c.'irly times 
the citizens supplied their own milltar)'' equipment, 
and supported themselves during a campaign. Inuring 
the arduous siege of Veil, the soldiers were paid 
out of the public lreasur>\ and this custom after- 
wards became f\Ked. 'I'he umt of a Roman army 
was the famous Le/pon. The Roman generals often 
changed and improved the legion. At its best, it 
consisted of over Coco men, mostly infantry, supported 
by cavalry, ariillcr)’, and engineers. The soldiers 
were trained by a severe course of c.vcrcise.s, including 
running and swimming. During a campaign in the 
enemy’s country, a fortified camp was built every 
night. 

Having now learned what natural causes underlay 
the Roman conquests, and by what qualities tlic 
Romans were especially fitted for the task of uniting 
the Western World under one government, we shall 
proceed to follow briefly the victorious career of the 
legions. 

The Conquest of Italy. — ^Within a century and a 
quarter after the battle of the Ailia the Romans were 
masters over all Italy. The details of this conquest 
are stories of almost ceaseless warfare. Several times 
the Roman armies were defeated, and dictators were 
appointed to preserve the safety of the republic. The- 
most determined foes of Rome were the Saynnites. 
In bravery and military skill they were equal to the 
Romans, but they lacked the wise political guidance 
which Rome had from her senate. It was of 'no 
avail that the Samnite leaders ranged nearly all Italy, 
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including Greeks, Etruscans, and Gauls, against the 
common enemy. Rome triumphed over their united 
forces, and made herself supreme over the peninsula. 

The War with Pyrrhus. — The wealthy city of 
Tarentuvt still retained its independence. When 
the Tarentines saw their trade threatened by the 
appearance of Roman war galleys in the Adriatic, 



they deliberately provoked a war with Rome, and 
called king Pyrrhus of Epirus to their assistance. 
Pyrrhus was a cousin of Alexander the Great. He 
wished to give proof of his military genius by erecting 
an empire in the West, which should rival Alexander’s 
eastern dominion. In 280 b.c. he defeated the Romans 
in the battle of Hci'aclca. The legions long held »heir 
own, but Were confused by the war elmhants of Pyr- 
rhus, and then broken by the charge ~i the plialan.v. 
Pyrrhus recognized that the Romar* legionaries were 
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belter than hi*? Greek soldiers. "Had I such soldiers,” 
he said, " I could conquer the world.” In the follow- 
inj; year he won another X'iclor)', but with such 
appallinj' losses that lie could not follow up his 
advantage. When he fought once more, in 275- n.c., 
at Bencvciitmn^ he was badly defeated. Giving up 
all hopes of success, he withdrew to his kingdom 
across the Adriatic, thus leaving the Romans free to 
complete ilicir conquest of Italy. 



CHAPTER XII 


FRO^^ THE FIRST PUNIC WAR TO THE DESTRUCTION 
OF CARTHAGE 

Carthage. — ^Where the African coast projects nearest 
to Sicily, the Phoenicians founded the colony of 
Carikage, during the ninth century b.c. Five 
centuries later, when Phoenician power in the East 
had already declined, Carthage was the commercial 
centre of the Mediterranean. In wealth and in sea 
power it was superior to Rome. The Carthaginian 
navy controlled the sea from Sicily to the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Western Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the 
Spanish coast were all occupied by the soldiers and 
traders of Carthage. Their African realm e.xtended 
along the coast, and included most of what is now 
Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. 

Causes of the Punic Wars. — Rome and Carthage 
were two rival powers, both expanding, and both 
needing for their gfo^vth the command of the Medi- 
terranean. So long as the Punic galleys lorded it 
over the sea, Rome could not feel secure on her own 
shores, and Roman merchants could extend their 
foreign trade only by permission of their African 
competitors. The ill-feeling which thus naturally 
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sprang up between the two states was increased to 
hatred by their differences in race, language, and 
religion. 

First Panic^ War (264-241).— In the year 264 u.c. 
the Romans occupied the city of Messana, on the 
pretext of helping some friends against the king of 
Syracuse. Messana was already held by a Cartha- 
ginian garrison, and the Roman attack was therefore 
the signal for war. At firs.t the fighting was confined 
to Sicily.’ The Roman legions won several victories 
over the Punic mercenary ‘armies, but no decided 
advantage could be gained without a fleet. As soon 
as the Romans recognized the need of a .strong navy, 
they at once showed their energy by building a fleet 
of one hundred and twenty war galleys within a few 
months. They fitted each ship with a movable 
bridge, which could be thrown on to the enemy’s 
vessel, so that the two were locked together. *The 
fighting thus was made like a land battle, and the 
Carthaginian sailors lost the advantage of their 
superior seamanship. The new fleet engaged the 
enemy off the promontory of lilylae, on the northern 
coast of Sicily, 260 b.c. By the new tactics the 
Carthaginians were completely defeated. 

The. Romans now e.\pected to end the war. 
The consul Regitlus did indeed almost destroy a 
Punic fleet, which tried to stop his landing in Africa, . 
His army advanced on Carthage, and the terrified 
citizens were ready to make peace. But Regulus set 
such humiliating terms, that the Carthaginians were 

> ‘ Punic,’ ptobaWy a shortcT form of ‘ Phoenician,' means the same as 
Carthaginian. 
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roused to a supreme effort in defence of their country. 
Reguius and most of his army were captured. After 
this Punic success the war was waged for fourteen 
years longer with varj'ing fortunes. The Romans 
lost four large fleets by storms. A hundred thousand 
men are reported to have been drowned in one of 
these disasters. For six years the Romans did not 
dare to attempt naval war,. because they believed that 
the sea-god was angry with them. 

During the last period of the war a great general, 
HaniiUar Barcas, commanded the Punic army in 
Sicily. He steadily beat back the consuls sent against 
him. At last wealthy patriots in Rome built a new 
fleet out" of private funds. With this armament the 
consul won a decisive victory at the Aegatian Islands, 
in 24 t./"A^ treaty of peace was now made, by which 
the .Cj^'cnaginians gave up Sicily, and paid a large 
war indemnity. Sicily became the first province of 
the Roman republic. 

Events between the First and the Second Punic War. — 
Both parties to the treaty of 241 knew that the peace 
was only temporary, and both made every effort £0 
strengthen themselves for a second struggle. 

The Carthaginians were in terrible danger through 
a revolt of the mercenarj' troops, \^^hen all seemed 
lost, and Carthage itself was held in close siege by 
the rebels, Hamilcar Barcas suddenly put down the 
insurrection. Then he re-established the authority of 
his gov.ernment throughout the dependencies, and 
made good the loss of Sicily by conquering the greater 
part of Spain. There he trained a fine army, and 
enriched his treasury from the silver mines. 
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The Barcas family is remarkable in history’ for 
having produced four eminent generals. The three 
sons of Hamilcar all followed in their fathers foot- 


steps, and the oldest of them, Hannibal, is nmked 
among the world’s gre;itcst commanders. He took 



charge of the 
Spanish forces in 
211 Jl.C. 

The Romans 
took Sardinia and 
Conica from the 
Carthaginians, 
while the latter 
were helpless on 
account of the rc- 
bellion^of '•he mer- 
cenaries. In this 
high-handed and 
dishonourableway 
Rome secured un- 
disputed control 
of her western sea 
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front. At the 


same time she put dow'n some piratical tribes beyond 
the Adriatic, and was acknowledged as suzerain 
over the islands in that sea. The northern fron- 
tier was extended to the Alps by the methodical 
subjection of the Gauls, whose country was organized 
as the province of Cisalphte Gaul' The beginning of 
the second Punic war therefore found Roman power 
extended in all directions. 


* Cj/= tins side of; ci/aipine=^\\M side of Ihe Alps. 
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Conquest of Macedonia and of Asia Minor.— The king 
of Macedonia sent some troops to help J-fannibnl in 
the second Punic war. For this and some other 
offences tiic Roman Senate declared war. Macedonia 


was soon compelled to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Rome. The friendship of Hannibal also proved 
fatal to Aniioclius the 



Great of Syria. This 
ruler received Hannibal 
at liis court, after the 
latter bad been forced 
to flee from Carthage. 
Aniiochus also sinned 
to c.xtcnd his dominions 
into Europe, thus tres- 
passing on Macedonia, 
a Roman subject state. 
A Roman army soon 
drove liini out of Greece, 
followed him into Asia 
Minor, and defeated him 
in the battle of Mag- 
nesia, 190 B.c. Most of 


Asia Minor was given 
to king Eiiincnes of Pergamus, a friend and ally of 
the senate, which thus avoided the trouble of governing 
so distant a province. Hannibal finally took poison, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the Romans. 


Greece had fallen under Roman rule as part of 
Macedonia. When the Greeks revolted against the 
unjust treatment of their new masters, the Roman 


consul Mumvtizis suppressed the rebellion in blood. 
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Corinth, then the richest city in Greece, was razed 
to the ground, 146 b.c 

Third Punic War (149-146). — The year 146 is notable 
not only for the final blow to Greek liberty, but it marks 
also the establishment of Roman government in Africa. 
Three years earlier the Carthaginians had been driven 
into war by the repeated insults and depredations 
of a neighbouring African king. Although the Car- 
thaginians acted only 
in self-defence, the 
Roman senate at once 
accused them of hav- 
ing broken the treaty 
of 201, and sent two 
armies against them. 

Feeling too weak for 
a contest, tlie Cartha- 
ginians humbly asked 
for peace on any con- 
ditions. At the com- 
mand of the consul 
they delivered up all 
their weapons and 
war-ships. But when they thus had given away 
all their means of defence, the consul ordered 
them to abandon Carthage, and to start a new 
settlement ten miles from the sea. On receipt 
of this order the meekness of the Carthaginians 
changed to the courage of despair. The whole 
population, irrespective of age, sex, or rank, devoted 
itself to the defence of the city. The women cut 
off their long hair, to braid it into bow strings. A 
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new navy was built in llic inner harbour, and the 
Roman attack was repulsed. For two years the be- 
sieging army was unable to take the city. In r.}6 
the consul Sn/>to assumed the command. He con* 
ducted the siege with great energy and skill, and 
finally captured the city. By a connagrniton, which 
lasted seventeen days, the hated rival of Rome was 
converted Into a heap of ruins. 

Provincial Administration. — In addition to Sicily, 
Sardinia witli Corsica, and Gaul soutli of the Alps, 
Rome now possessed also the. provinces of Spain, 
Africa, Macedonia, and Greece. The provincials 
were treated as conquered people, without political 
riglus. By special agreement, many cities retained 
tile privilege of local self-government, but they were 
not represented in the Roman jirovinclal adminis- 
tration. At the head of a province stood a proconmi 
or a propr(tcioi\ whose term of oflice was usually 
one year. During his rule, he enjoyed unlimited 
authority. The position soon was abused for every 
kind of extortion from the provincials.. The taxes 
were farmed out by the senate to the highest bidders, 
usually the wealthy nobles. These sent their agents, 
called publicaKs, to collect the taxes from the people. 
The publicans soon were more feared and hated 
than any other class of men in the provinces. 
Through them, and through the spoils of war, 
enormous wealth poured from the conquered countries 
into Rome. 



CHAPTER Xni 


the decay of the ROMAK UErUBUC and the 
GROWTH OF ONE-MAN POWER 

Introduction: Political and Social Condition of Rome 
after the Punic Wars. — The republican constitution of 
Rome was made for the government of a small city 
state. When the greater p.iri of the Mediterranean 
countries fell under the sway of Rome, her municipal 
government proved quite inadequate for the task 
of ruling so vast an empire. TJjc earliest political 
result of tlie foreign war.s was, that the sctiaU 
assumed almost exclusive control of the government. 
The popular assemblies could not understand the 
difficult questions of foreign policy, and were glad to 
leave their settlement to the senate, which was made 
up of experienced statesmen and generals. The 
government thus fell into the hands of a rich aristo- 
cracy, whose members soon considered all govern- 
ment offices as a monopoly of their small caste. 
The forms of the old republic continued unchanged. 
Popular assemblies still met, elected magistrates, and 
decided laws. But the mass of the people had 
lost their former patriotism. They no longer took a 
real interest in the welfare of the state. They cast 
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their votes for those candidates who pleased them 
best by gifts of grain and of free theatrical shows. 

This corruption of the Roman people was the 
consequence of war and conquest. During the dev^as- 
tatlons of the Hannibalic wars the Italian farmer class 
was ruined. The many victories, which followed soon 
after, threw vast numbers of slaves into the hands 
of the richer Romans, In Sicily, for example, slave 
labour was so cheap, that the owners of estates worked 
their sick slaves to death, rather than to care for 
their recovery. It cost them less to buy a hew 
slave, than to provide humane treatment for the old 
one. This cheap labour enabled contractors from 
Sicily and Africa to supply the Roman market with 
grain at a price considerably lower than the cost 
6f raising grain on an Italian freehold. Hence the 
fanners were forced to sell their land to rich nobles, 
and to look for some means of livelihood in Rome. 
The capital became filled with a numerous mob of 
poor people. Many of them had no other support 
than the public donations of grain and the private 
largesses given by nobles who wished to buy votes 
for election to some office. 

In the senatorial class luxury and the greed for 
wealth increased steadily. The provinces were 
considered as storehouses of plunder for the enrich- 
ment of Roman governors. It was a common saying 
that three years of proconsulship were required to 
make a man's fortune. The first year’s plunder would 
pay the debts made in bribery for getting the office. 
The second year’s gain would suffice to corrupt the 
judges in case of a trial for maladministration ; while 
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the profits of the third year would make the governor 
a rich man. 

To sum up, the people were divided into two 
extreme classes, the few rich and the many poor. 
The rich controlled the government for their own 
profit. The poor mob used their votes chiefly as a 
means of procuring food and amusemenL The distress 
of the masses led to revolutions in Rome, and the 
greed of the senatorial class ruined the provinces. 

Reforms of the Gracchi. — The brothers Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus succeeded in making some temporary 
reforms during the years 133 to 123 B.c. As tribunes 
of the people they enforced laws forbidding any one to 
hold excessive amounts of public land, and distributing 
land among poor citizens. They also provided for 
many needy people by settling colonies of them in the 
provinces. As the measures of the Gracchi endangered 
the political power of the senatorial class,* the latter 
offered violent opposition, which finally led to civil 
war. Both of the brothers met their death while 
fighting for the cause of the people. 

GWU War of Marixis ani Sulla. — The reforms of the 
Gracchi afforded only short relief from the evils which 
were corrupting the Roman state. The senatorial 
class sank more and more into the shameless methods 
of bribery at home and of extortion in the provinces. 
The selfishness of the individual senators and officials, 
who were all intent on their private interests, weak- 
ened the power of the government as a whole. On 
the other hand, single men of ability rose to an 
influence which had been unknown in the honest times 
of the earlier republic. 

E.G.U. K 
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The principal tool of these leaders was the army. 
The Roman citizens had lost their martial vplour under 
the enervating influence of luxury and idleness. They 
preferred to shift the hardships of. foreign campaigns 
on to a hired soldiery, levied in all the provinces of the 
empire. These soldiers had no interest in the welfare 
of Rome, but were per- 
sonally attached to success- 
ful and popular generals. 
They were just as ready to 
follow their general against 
his political enemies in 
Italy as against some re- 
volted tribes in Africa. 

The conditions just out- 
lined developed quite 
gradually. They were in 
full sway during the civil 
war between Marius and 
Sulla, 88-82 B.c. 

Marius, the son of a 
day labourer, had risen in 
the ranks of the army to 
u- ^ command'ing general. 

H.S mihmry successes made him the idol of the sol- 
diers, and won for him genuine popularity among the 
common people, who always counted him as one of 
emselves In the years 102 and tor he gained the 

C.mbr, and Teutones. These barbarian Germans had 

teSe f b "’■•eatened Rome 

herself by a descent mto Northern Italy. Marius 
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literally annihilated their hosts, and earned the title 
‘ Saviour of the Country.’ On hts return to Rome he 
was elected consul for the sixth time, and allied him- 
self with the popular party, with a view to becoming 
sole ruler in Rome, He failed, however, owing to his 
cruelty and bad management. 

Sitiia, the great rival of Marius, belonged to the 
party of the (= best ones ; the rich nobles). 

He had risen to fame as a skilful lieutenant of Marius, 
and for independent successes in Asia Minor. Sulla, 


like Marius, 
aimed at the 
control of the 
government. 

In 88 B.c. a 
war broke out 
with MUhri‘ 
dates, king of 



Pontus, in Northern Asia Minor. 
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Sulla and Marius 


both wished to get the command of the army, because 
each intended thereby to make his party supreme. 
Sulla decided the issue by storming Rome at the head 
of his soldiers, and putting the leaders of the popular 
party to death. Marius was outlawed, and barely 
saved his life. Within a year after Sulla’s departure 
for the East, Marius was recalled to head an army 
gathered by his friend Cinna. Rome was stormed for 
a second time. For five days the bands of Marius 
raged in the city, and killed all optimates who had not 
already fled. The property of the slaughtered men 
was confiscated by Marius. Marius and Cinna bad 
themselves elected consuls, but Marius died shortly 
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after his triumph. Cinna continued to rule tyrannically 
for three years longer. 

In 83 B.c. Sulla returned to Italy at the head of 
40,000 veteran soldiers. After a year’s fighting 
against the forces of the Marian party he" entered 
Rome as dictator. He took a terrible revenge for 
the outrages of the popular party. The names of all 
men suggested by his friends were written on a list, 
•which was daily hung in the Forum. The victims 
thus proscribed were outlawed, and their property-^vas 
confiscated. The proscriptions of Sulla extended from 
Italy even to the. provinces. His political enemies- 
were butchered by the tens of thousands, until every 
trace of resistance was wiped out in blood. The 
senate confirmed all of Sulla’s acts as right and legal, 
and made him dictator for life. After an absolute 
rule of three years he suddenly resigned his dictator- 
ship. The following year (78 b.c,) he died. 

Before treating of the successors of Marius and 
Sulla we must mention -a few important events of 
the period. 

Servile "Wars in Sicily. — Slavery has never led to 
more injustice and cruelty than during the last century 
of the Roman republic. Its effects on the free popu- 
lation of Italy have already been indicated. The lot 
of the slaves themselves was often terrible beyond 
description. Prisoners of war from all points of the 
compass swelled 'the number of these vnfortunate 
wretches. In Sicily some single estates were worked 
by 20.000 slaves. The overeeers took the strictest 
precautions against revolt. But in the years 134- 
132 B.c. the slaves succeeded in organizing a rebellion. 
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which was suppressed only after four Roman armies 
had been defeated. A second servile war distracted 
Sicily thirty years later. 

War of the Gladiators . — Gladiators were professional 
fighters who fought for the amusement of the people. 
Large numbers of them were gathered in the training 
schools, where they prepared for the deadly combats 
before the public. In the year 73 several bands of 
these gladiators seized a stronghold on Mount 
Vesuvius, and plundered the country round about. 
They were soon joined by other gladiators and by 
fugitive slaves, until they formed a large army, which 
defied the consular forces for two years. The rebellion 
^^’as finally crushed, and the slaves were killed like 
wild animals. 

Mithridatic Wars (S6-64). — Miihridates, king of 
Ponius, was for the Romans a second Hannibal. 
In 88 ii.c. he organized a conspiracy throughout Asia 
Minor against the hated Romans. In one night about 
100,000 Italians resident in the East were murdered. 
While Sulla was losing time in ixirty strife, Mithrl- 
dates sent an army abd fleet into Greece, where most 
of the cities, including Athens, joined his cause. Sulla 
reconquered Greece in two brilliant campaigns, and 
then prepared to attack Miihridates in his Asiatic 
dominions. The latter preferred to make peace, after 
surrendering all territories taken from the Romans, 
and p.aying a heavy indemnity. A year later the war 
was renewed, and Miihridates defeated the Roman 
propraetor, who had invaded Ponius. The contest 
cndetl in a treaty, which was a renewal of the first 
peace. In the year 74 the Romans occupied some 
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territory cl. limed l>y Mithridalcs as p.irl of his own 
domini<»ns. T!ie latter at once commenced hostilities, 
and defeated one of the consuls hy land and sea. Hut 
he found Ins match in the other consul, Luculius, a 
commander of nire ability. I^iicullus drove the kin{*’ 
out of his own country’, ami suhjeclctl the eastern part 
of Asia Minor in a series of darinj^ marches. But he 
was forced to retreat by a mutiny anion^ Ins own 
soldiers. Mithridatc-s at once pressed forward ajjain, 
and rava^jed two Roman provinces. Meanwhile 
Poiupiy was entrusted with the command in Asia. 
He followed Miihridaics as far as the Caucasus 
mountains, but was unable to capture him- I'lte long 
struggle was definitely ended by the death of Milhri- 
thucs in O3 n.c. The undaunted king was planning 
an invasion of Italy, when suddenly his own son 
revolted against him. The nous broke his proud 
heart- He died by his own hand. 

The Bise of Pompey the Great. — I'oremo.st among the 
young partisans of SoUa was the noble PomJ>eyl 
Wlien the dictator died, Ponipey seemed 10 be the 
natural heir of his power. He conducted an arduous 
campaign in Spain against Sertorius, who had set 
himself up as an independent sovereign in the penin- 
sula. In the course of his Spanish career Pompey 
bore himself more like a prince than a republican 
official. In the government of the province he 
bestowed all places of power on his friends and 
dependents. During the succeeding years his luck 
and his military ability combined to rai.se him to the 
first place in Rome. He came to Italy just in lime to 
finish the war of the gladiators, and so got the 
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credit for the work already accomplished by others. 
Similarly he reaped in the third Mithridatic war the 
fruits of Lucullus’ victories. In his Asiatic campaign 
he held by a special law absolute authority over all of 
the East. The year before he had already received 
dictatorial powers over the whole Mediterranean and 
all its coasts, for the purpose of exterminating the 
pirates. After the de- 
struction of Carthage 
and Corinth much of 
the world’s trade had 
been ruined, and sea- 
men sought in robbery 
the profit which they 
had formerly found in 
legitimate enterprises. 

They gradually formed 
an organized pirate 
government. An im- 
mense fleet scoured the 
Mc'*itcrranean for 
boOk/, and even threat- 
ened Rome with famine by capturing the corn ships. 
Pompey cleared the Mediterranean of the robbers in 
a methodical campaign of only three months. 

When Pompey returned to Rome from the East his 
power seemed irresistible. His ability as a politician, 
however, was of a low order. He was unable to 
accomplish his designs alone. 

The First Triumvirate (6o b.c). — Two other men, 
Caesar and Crassus, joined Pompey in an agreement 
called the first inamvirate {trmm = of three, vir *= men). 
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The three agreed to help one anotlier in dividing 
up the most inllucntial positions in ilie government. 
Crassus owed his place entirely to his fabulous wealth. 

Julms Caesar was born of an old, noble family in 
the year loo n.c. Through his early marriage with 





the daughter of Cinna he became allied with the 
popular party. Sulla therefore wished to proscribe 
him, and spared his life only to please his aristocratic 
relatives. After Sulla’s death Caesar soon became 
the recognized leader of the popular party. His 
eloquence, his personal charm, and his princely 
liberality won him .the favour of the masses. When 
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ihc jnovjtur tr» liim ;r. pro* 

pMctof. Iji^ cfrUit'ifi il'tt Iifn) l*> Ir.uc 

Komr iinul Cr.r.Miv Min*!)' f"r hi-* »ni»rn*c 

drills. Ily wr-<' .jtlinmrlMtion ;tnt! Iiy pfDfjt.tWr w.xn 
Ik- rciurncd lo Kiunu with .unplc wc.ittli. .mtl vjih .t 
hrjlli.ini rrp'.ii.iiintj .»•> :t -.Miom.in and a jjct)cr.il. 
was the ‘ind ihr p.UMliHij force of the tfitirji- 

vitatr. Ihv two aiswiitrs rraj^d ofjly tcjnj>'>rar)’ 
ndvania^jrs fr^)ni th»‘ alliance, wlnl'* he used it t<» 
niuuni to Miprcinr ji'jwcf. 

C«a»rln^ ef CiUlln* ^03 !•« >— H'-forc tf4r»n;j llic jtrowth 
of onr-man iiortrr. a> in the lualry |»^twrTri Caror 

anil rotnjwy. any huilirf, »\c mu»t conMilT ati c\cnt winch 
llUntratf» clcaily Inw near it* j:fa\c the lottcrin;j republic 
had sunV. The coiopiracy 
of CiU/inrvri^ an aitcinpt to 
ovcfthfovv the y.overjunent by 
llic city ancl flw.A«^lnat* 
Inj! nicnt of l!te c^^rlA!^ The 
coiupiralort were mostly 
njinetj !ij>en<!t)uifts, who in* 
tcndctl to cnttcK thcmvcUcs 
t»y canccHm^ their ilebt< an<I 
t)y confi^calmj; the property 
of their t>p{>oncnl*. Catiline 
himself an infamous 

fellow. He had pul hU own 
brolher’.s name on the pro- 
icription list of Sulla in order 
to pet the estate. The consul 
for the year was CeVerr, a 
noted la\rycr and orator. He discovered the whole plot, 
and denouncctl Catiline before the senate. The conspirators 
lied precipitately to their army in Etruria. In the battle 
fought soon after, most of them, including Catiline, met 
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their death. Cicero was hailed as the ‘ father of his 
country.' 

Rivalry between Caesar and Pompey. — The friendship 
between Caesar and Pompey was nev'er quite sincere. 
Each used the other as a tool for his own ends. The 
triumvirs presently divided the administration of the 
provinces. Crassus took the East, where he hoped 
to gain military glory. He found defeat and death in 
a battle against the Parthians. Pompey got Spain. 
He left its government to his subordinates, as he 
wished to stay in Rome, where he might personally ■* 
direct events, Caesar was made proconsul of cis- 
alpine Gaul and of transalpine Gaul (now southern 
France) for ten years. After the death of Crassus 
the two remaining triumvirs became open opponents. 
At first Pompey had the advantage. The optimates 
rallied around him, and the senate ultimately appointed 
him sole consul with dictatorial power. The popular 
party meanwhile remained true to Caesar. 

Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul ; His Invasions of Germany 
and of Britain. — Caesar advanced his own plans by 
gaining w'ealth, military e.'cperience, and a devoted 
anny of veterans in his Gallic campaigns. During his 
proconsulship he carried the Roman boundaries to the 
Rhine and the Atlantic. The Gauls offered obstinate 
resistance. Caesar’s own military annals, his Com- 
ineniaries on the Gallic fPar, tell in wonderfully clear 
and vivid style of the numerous battles and sieges 
• which made barbarian Gaul into the most valuable 
Roman province. 

Caesar secured the boundaries of the new dominions 
by driving a horde of German invaders back across 
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ihc ntul by iwlce Ic.'idin;; hK Ic^^'Innn over ihal 

river into liic Ocrni.in forcMv Uy two cxjKtlilion'v 
into IfnLtsr., be inspin:*! iIjc ijmve dwcilera in 
the noriliern h\c will) a rlir.ul of tlie Ilornan name. 

Civil War between Caesar wjil Ponipejr (.J 9 ‘ 4 C' * •»'•) 
Wlicn C.iuwr's term ;ls priKonnul c.itnc to nn cntl. the 
l’omj>ci:ui«i iritil by trichcry to tleprivc Itim of all 
jxjUticil jvosNcr. Cnc5.ir’s answer wan tlte ra|>iil crov** 
inji of ihe /\uf’ico7{, a Imlv river tlivitUn^I Cinalpiac 
Ganl from Italy projy^f. (Jne of the j’fvatcsi civil sv.trs 
* in history wan tmw <!< clarvtl, a war matlc dtnsbly noial»lc 
by the genius of Caewr. Ui:» enemies were sujrcrmr 
in wcaliit, itt ierrlt<nies. in ^ohliers. mul irt ships. lUil 
before the j.uifily-fallttigstrohcsof the gre.ii gcnenil all 
rcslsinnce was in vain. I*oinpcy, the senate, and ll>c 
nohlcs fled precipitately across llic Adriatic to Greece. 
Within a few months all Italy gladly recognized 
Caes,ir'.s nilc. He hurried to i5p.tin and scattered 
the I’ompcian forces ihcrc, while one of his generals 
look Sicily. Next year, .|8 ji.c., fmind Caesar in 
Greece, attacking the main army of I’ompcy, which 
outnunibtTcd his own two to one. The battle of JV:ar- 
sahts decided Pomjxry’s fate. He fled to Hgypt, hotly 
pursued by Caesar. At Alexandria Pompey was 
murdered as he tried to land. Caesar’s task was 
by no means ended. I Ic subdued a dangerous revolt 
in Ale.xandria, marched against a rebel king in Asia 
Minor, and lastly annihilated ilic Pomfjcian army in 
Africa. lie had now circled all the Mediterranean 
countries in his career of victory. 

Establiabment of Caesarism. — Caesar shortly united 
in himself all civil and military offices of importance. 
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He was consul, censor, tribune, dictator. Nominally, 
the republican constitution remained undisturbed. In 
fact, Caesar was absolute monarch, because he con- 
trolled all government action. An autocracy, veiled 
under outward forms of republicanism, has since then 
been called Caesarism. 

Caesar’s Reforms. — In his reforms Caesar evinced a 
greatness almost beyond that of his generalship. He 
abolished tax-farming and established direct taxation 
of the provinces. The extortions of provincial gover- 
nors were stopped. New colonies relieved Rome of 
the dangerous proletariate ( = masses of poor people), 
and hastened the Romanization of the provinces. All 
-these and numerous other reforms brought a new era 
of peace and prosperity over the empire. What 
Caesar began was later continued by his adopted son 
Ociavian, the first emperor. 

Caesar’s Death. — There was in Rome a small group 
of misguided men, who still tried to uphold the 
republic. Their leader was Marcus Brutus, privately 
a friend of Caesar, but his secret enemy in politics. 
Brutus sincerely believed that the republic, and with 
it liberty, could be brought to new life. He did not 
understand that liberty had long ago fled together 
with the ancient civic virtues of the Romans. The 
selfish nobles and the corrupted people were no 
longer fit to govern themselves, much less the world. 
Caesar’s personal rule gave offence to the republicans. 
They suspected him of aspiring to the royal crown. 
On March 15, 44 B.C., they assassinated him during a 
session of the senate. 

Estimate of Caesar. — To no man has the title “ the 
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Greatest” been so often accorded by historians as to 
Caesar. Certainly no one has left the impress of his 
genius more indelibly on the course of human events. 
His work changed the aspect of the whole Western 
World. When chaos was imminent, he brought 
order. As a statesman he stands second to none. 
Among generals he is the peer of Alexander and of 
Hannibal. His oratory was rivalled only by Cicero. 
As a writer of Latin prose he is still admired by all 
Western classical students. He founded the grandest 
institution yet known to man: the beneficent Roman 
empire over the whole civilized West. 

The Second Triumvirate. — The immediate conse- 
quence of Caesar’s death was a renewal of civil war.. 
Out of the struggle the young Octavian, Caesar’s 
adopted son, rose as the strongest. In 43 he 
organized with Marcus Antonius and with Lepidus, 
both former friends of Caesar, the second triumvirate. 
They professed to have the reorganization of the state 
for their aim. Their real purpose was to divide the 
whole power among themselves, Lepidus, a weak 
man, was soon cast aside. A rivalry ensued, which 
developed into a war of the East, headed by Antony, 
against Italy and the West, commanded by Octavian. 

Battle of Actium (31 b.c.). — A ntony had fallen in 
love with Cleopaira, the beautiful queen of Egypt, 
She was just as tricky as beautiful, and did what she 
liked with the infatuated Antony. It was said in 
Rome that Antony wished to make Alexandria the 
capital of the empire, and to have Cleopatra as 
his queen. These rumours undermined Antony’s 
popularity with the people and the soldiers, and 
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strengthened the side of Octavian. The issue was 
decided by the naval battle of Aciium, 31 d.c. Cleo- 
patra withdrew in the midst of the contest, and 
Antony’s evil spirit drove him to steer his ship after 
hers. The victory made Octavian master of the 
Roman world. Antony committed suicide at Alex- 
andria. Cleopatra also killed herself when she found 
that she could not move Octavian by her personal 
charms. Octavian was at once recognized by the 
population of Lower Egypt as their successor, and 
the country thus passed under Roman rule. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Reign of Angaataa (31 b.c. to a.d. 14). — Octavian 
established his government along the lines laid’ down 
by Caesar, He was careful to avoid all outward show 
of his monarchical power. He liked to call himself the 
‘ princeps,' or first, of Roman citizens. His distinctive 
titles were Imperator, Augustus, and Caesar. All the 
old republican institutions were retained, The senate 
still passed decrees, the assemblies still elected consuls. 
In short, judging by forms and names only, the 
Romans could regard themselves as free republicans. 
In fact, they were the subjects of the Caesar.- ' The 
few offices of weight, which he did not hold liimself, 
he entrusted to men who were the - slaves of his 
will. The senate passed only decrees approved by- 
Augustus, and the people elected only officers nomi- 
nated by Augustus. 

Nearly the whole of the emperor’s long reign was 
a period of profound peace. Since the first struggles 
of the Tiber city against its neighbours, the Romans 
had not enjoyed such a rest Prosperity returned to 
Italy and to the provinces. 

The abler citizens, who found politics uneventful. 
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turned their attention to artistic and literary pursuits. 
The Au^itsfan Age of Latin lita'atnrc is also called 
its Golden Age. Many of the most notable writers 
in the language were attached to the imperial court 


The historian Livy, the poets Vtrgil and Ovid, are 
familiar to every Western student. 

Augustus wished to govern well the existing empire, 
rather than to enlarge it by further conquests. In 
the west the Atlantic, in the south the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia, in the east the Euphrates, in the 
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iiorili the Rinsian steppes and the German forests 
formed the natural limits of civilization and of empire. 

Tile Germans in the norih*cast were a standing 
menace to the security of Gaul. To strengthen the 
border, Augustus sent generals across the Rhine, 
wiili a view to making a province of the country 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. The free German 
warriors could not tolerate foreign rule. They anni- 
hilated the Roman legions, as their general Varns 
led them through the forest of Tcutoburg (A.n. 9)- 
Thereafter the Rhine and the Danube remained the 
north-eastern boundar)' of the empire. For later 
history this battle of the year nine has a profound 
significance. Through their victory the Germans 
remained wholly Germanic, instead of being roman- 
ized, likc^ the people of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. 
The barbarians of the northern forests kept unchanged 
their strength and their customs. And five centuries 
later these Germans became the dominant nice in 
Europe. 

Another event of world-wide importance fell under 
the reign of Augustus. Jesus Christ was born as 
the son of a poor carpenter in Bethlehem, a small 
Jewish town. No contemporary^ annalist mentioned 
the event. .The great religious teacher lived and 
died in local obscurity, known only to a few disciples 
and listeners. 

The Julian Emperors (to a.d. 68). — The four follow- 
ing emperors also belonged to the family of Julius 
Caesar, and are called, together with Augustus, the 
Julian emperors. Tiberius, the step-son of Augustus, 
was a suspicious despot. He gave rewards to 
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informers, called delators, for accusing persons of 
trifling offences against the emperor. No one could 
feel sure that' the following day might not bring a 
death warrant for a crime which he had nev'er 
committed. Nearly half of the reign was conducted 
by a favourite of Tiberius, Sejattus. He was a Tow 
fellow, who attained the command of the imperial 
body-guard, called the 
praetorians, Byintrigue 
and murder Sejanus got 
the whole government 
into his hands. When 
he even plotted to kill 
the emperor. Tiberius 
ordered his execution. 

The last of the Julian 
line was Nero, He 
ruled weir as long as 
he followed his teacher, 
the philosopher Senecti. 

But his later reign is 
a story of the foulest 
crimes and insanest 
follies. It was probably by his orders that Rome was 
burned down. Certainly he enjoyed the spectacle of 
the conflagration. To divert the popular anger from 
himself, he accused the new sect of the Christians 
of having laid the fire. The unfortunate Christians 
were nailed to crosses, burned alive, or thrown to 
the wild animals in the amphitheatre. 

The Flavian Emperors (69-96). — After Nero’s death 
four emperors were proclaimed by the legions. The 
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fourth. Fhviu! Vcspasianus, succeeded in transmitting 
the throne to his son Tiius. Titus liad already^ 
distinguislicd himself by crushing a revolt of the 
Jews. Jerusalem was destroyed, and the survivors 
were dispersed (a.d. 70). Thus made himself be- 
loved by his kindness. The people called him 'The 
Delight of Mankind.’ During his short reign of 
three years occurred an eruption of the volcano Mt. 
Vesuvius. Two cities, Pompeti and Hcrculamiim, 
were buried by mud and ashes. They have now 
been in part excavated. Their streets and houses 
present a faithful picture of a Roman city under 
the early empire. 

The successor of Titus was his brother Dontitiau, 
a cowardly, cruel despot. He persecuted the Jews 
and the Christians, because they refused to conform 
with the national religion. Domilian’s tyranny weighed 
most heavily on the members of his court and house- 
hold. I 3 y some of them he was finally murdered. 

The Five Good Emperors (ofi-tSo). — The murderers 
of Domitian raised to the throne an aged senator, 
named Net-va. His rule lasted only two years, but 
it was notable as introducing a century of the 
kindest government, and of almost unbroken peace 
within the empire. Nerva set a splendid example 
to his successor by reducing the taxes, recalling the 
exiles of Domitian's persecution, and otherwise ad- 
vancing the general welfare. He left the throne to 
his adopted son Trajan, a Spaniard by birth (98-117). 
Trajan had a spirit resembling that of Caesar. 
He did not bind himself by the defensive policy 
followed since Octavian’s reign, but sought glory in 
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new conquests. The Dacians were becoming danger- 
ous to the empire. Trajan conquered their country, 
and settled it with Roman colonists, the ancestors of 
the modern Roumanians. The Roumanian language 
still resembles Latin quite closely. In the East the 
empire of the Part/nans had grown up on the ruins 
of the old Persian monarchy. The Parthians were 
a rude and war-Uke people. Crassus had been 
defeated and killed by their armies of .horsemen. 
Trajan drove them across the Zagros mountains, 
and seized all .their western territories down to the 
Persian Gulf. 

Trajan’s successor, Hadrian, abandoned those 
eastern countries, and made the Euphrates, which 
offered a stronger line of defence, the Roman 
boundary. Hadrian was a lover of peace, and an able 
administrator. He spent the greater part of his 
reign in inspecting and regulating all the provinces 
of the empire. 

Of the next emperor, Antonvms Pius, little need 
be said, except this highest praise, that his rule was 
a period of quiet happiness for his subjects. Marcus 
Attrelius, the last of the five good emperors, was 
a philosopher of the Stoic school. The Stoics 
believed that a good man should be free from 
passions, kind and devoted to his duty. This doctrine 
Marcus Aurelius practised as a ruler. Though he 
labored incessantly for the benefit of his subjects, 
he had the sorrow of seeing them afflicted by a 
deadly plague. The legions returning from war 
with the Parthians carried the disease to Italy, 
where entire districts were soon depopulated At 
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the same time the Germans broke through the 
defences on the Danube river, and started to plunder 
northern Italy, The imperial philosopher had to 
spend his last years in arduous warfare against the 
barbarians. He died in his military^ camp on the 
Danube, having succeeded in protecting his people 
from the horrors of invasion. 

A Century of Decline (180*284). — The ravages of the 
plague and the expensive border warfare exhausted 
the resources of the empire. Even the fatherly 



government of Marcus Aurelius was unable to prevent 
various signs of decay. The constant danger from 
the Germans in the north and from the Parthians 
in the east forced the emperors 10 maintain large 
standing armies. The soldiers gradually got unruly, 
and finally elected their own favourites as emperors. 
Often the legions in different provinces chose different 
imperators, and then ihc horrors of civil war were 
added to the threats of the barbarians. The empire 
was about to fall to pieces, when the emperor 
Auretian (270-275) and his successors again brought 
discipline among the soldiers and order into the realm. 
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The Heign of Diocletian (284-305).^ — The emperor 
Diocletian abolished the last outward forms of repub- 
licanism, which had been preserved since Augustus. 
He established a court like an oriental monarch at 
Nicomedia, in Asia Minor. To make the government 
more efficient, he divided the empire into four parts, 
each of which had its separate ruler. His three 
colleagues were subordinate to him. This system 
gave vigour and efficiency to the government ; but 
the four separate courts were too heavy a financial 
burden for the empire. 

Reiga of Constantine the Great (323-337). — After the 
death of Diocletian, his system of four rulers soon 
led to rivalries and civil war among the emperors. 
After some years of conflict, Consiattline the Great 
emerged as victor over all rivals. He governed 
as sole emperor, but otherwise lie continued and 
perfected the administrative reforms of Diocletian. 
The empire was redivided into ij6 provinces. All 
officials were appointed through the emperor, and 
were responsible to him. They usually got their 
first appointments by examinations in law, and then 
advanced through regular grades. . Constantine made 
Christianity the state religion, tolerating, however, 
the pagan creeds. He chose Byzantium as the 
capital of his realm, and gave it the new name of 
Second or Neza Rome, but it is more commonly 
called after him, Constantinople ( = City of Constantine). 
Rome sank to the level of a large provincial town. 

Division of the Empire (a.d. 395). — Since the reign 
of Diocletian the East and West had already been 
divided for purposes of administration. The emperors 
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simply recognized the natural differences existing 
between the two regions. East of the Adriatic was 
the Greek and Oriental world, old, highly cultured 
countries, with Greek language and civilization. Com- 
pared with them the Latin West was crude and 
half barbarous. The West included Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, countries which had all received 
their language and civilization from Rome. This 
natural division became permanent after the reign 
of Theodosius the Great. He assigned to his older 
son Areadius the East, while he gave to his second 
son Honoriits the government of the West. 

Tall ot the Western Etapire (a.d. 476). — The Eastern 
empire was less exposed to the attacks of the 
Germans than was Italy and the West. Under the 
new name of Byzantine or Grecian empire it lasted 
over a thousand years longer, until 1453, when 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 

In the Western empire Honorius and his successors 
exercised little more than nominal authority. The 
Germans continued their attacks with increasing 
fierceness, until finally the whole West was overrun 
by them. In the year 476 the last Roman emperor, 
a helpless puppet, styled Romulus Augustulus, was 
deposed by the German chieftain Odoacer, and the 
latter made himself ruler of Italy. 



.CHAPTER XV 

SOME ntPORTANT TOPICS IN ROMAN HISTORV 

The aim of this chapter is to set before the reader a few 
important subjects, which could not well be included in the 
preceding concise treatment of Roman liistory. 

Roman Law. — The most valuable contribution of the 
Romans to Western civilization is their system of /<»«'• 
Written law began, as above stated, with the Twelve Tables^ 
which were compiled by a commission of ten men in 
45 T B.C. From this fixed basis a latter system of law, 
called Roman Civil Law, was gradually developed. During 
the later republic, the civil law was strongly influenced by 
the legal sysiems of the provinces. Under the empire, the 
Roman civil law, and the best parts of the laws found 
throughout the Roman world, were finally. welded into one 
system. Half a century after the fall of the Western 
empire, the Byzantine emperor Justinian (reigned A.D. 527- 
565) appointed a commission of jurists, headed by tlie 
eminent lawyer Trebonian, to arrange and codify the 
immense mass of existing laws. The result of their labours 
is known as the 'Corpus Juris Civilisl or ‘Body of the 
Civil Law.’ This code has earned for Justinian the title 
'if.* ThR.Lajwgiwi 'if, Vj. tft'wi'/y •rih 'if Ejuvujft 

the ‘Corpus Juris Civilis’ Is still the basis of private law. 

Romaic Roads aad Coloides. — The Romans carried the art of 
road-building to greatest perfection. In Italy, and even in 
England, ancient Roman'road beds still form the foundation 
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of the best highways. When the Romans conquered new 
territory, they always took care to connect it with the 
capital by a smooth road, over which troops could march 
rapidly. Of course, trade benefited also by the opening of 
these safe and permanent routes. 

Another method of securing new conquests' was the 
establishment of permanent military' camps, or of colonies 
settled with veteran soldiers and needy citizens. As these 
settlements were generallj' made in positions of strategic and 
commercial importance, many of them hare remained lat^ 
towns to the present day. For example the well-known 
city of Colo^ie on the Rhine started as a Roman frontier 
post against the Germans, named Colonia Agrippina. 

Homan •Literature, Art, and Architecture. — 'The higher 
culture of the Romans was mostly borrowed and adapted 
from other nations, chiefly from the Greeks. While Roman 
literature has produced many celebrated works, only few of 
them attain to the e.xcellence of the Greek models, from 
which they were imitated. The same is true of Roman 
sculpture. In architecture Greek examples were sometimes 
, strictly followed. But here the Romans also had a distinct 
style of their own, composed of Etruscan and Greek 
elements blended and developed to suit special needs. 
Public buildings were often remarkable for their beauty, 
and always for their solidity. Although so many destructive 
wars have raged on the soil of the former empire, many 
Roman buildings in Italy, France, and elsewhere, still stand 
perfect at the present day. The custom of daily bathing 
led to the erection of immense public baths, and of gigantic 
aqueducts, artificial channels for bringing pure water from 
the distant mountains into Rome. Most impressive are the 
ruins of the Roman amphitheatres, which are still standing in 
various places in France and Italy, The amphitheatre con- 
sisted of a great circular or oval enclosure, called the arena, 
and of tiers of seats rising around it. The finest structure 
of the kind was the Flavian amphitheatre {Greek arnphi= 
around) or Colosseum, at Rome; It was built by the Flavian 
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emperors, Vespasian, Titus, and Doniitian. 85,000 specta- 
tors could tt’itness the games from its benches. Its ruins 
still present the most imposing sight in the imperial city. 

The Shows of the Amphitheatre.— The briefest account 
of Roman history would be incomplete without mention of 
the shows of the amphitheatre. From the Etruscans the 
Romans took over the custom of making soldiers, com- 
monly prisoners of war, fight to the death at funerals. 
This was believed ^to bean honourable form of sacrifice in 
honour of the dead. In course of time such fights became a 
popular amusement Under the later republic gladiatorial 
games {gladi = sword) were given by special officials. The 
incident of the war of the gladiators shows what dimensions 
the sport had taken before the establishment of the empire. 
Under the emperors the gladiatorial shows became the 
principal passion of the people. Every important town had 
its amphitheatre. Men, women, and children deserted their 
homes to enjoy the sensation of watching skilled fighters 
being slain by their more skilful opponents. Wild atiimal 
shows were combined with the games. Tigers, lions, bears, 
and other fierce beasts were set loose in the arena, to fight 
one another, or to devour criminals. 

The Civilmng Wopk of the Roman Empire. — A hurried review 
of Roman history is likely to fail to impress the reader 
with the valuable civilizing work of Rome. The republican 
period is filled with wars, with the destruction of great 
trading cities, and with the plundering of provinces by 
greedy governors. The annals of the empire show cruel 
monsters like Nero and Domitian oppressing their subjects. 
Even the period of the five good emperors closes with a 
general decline, and is followed by a century of constant 
warfare among' rival claimants for the throne. One might 
easily get the impression that Roman rule was cruel and 
harmful. 

In fact the works of peace far outweighed the evils of 
conquest. The first provinces of the republic were honestly 
governed. Extortion began only in consequence of the 
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breakdown of the senatorial rule. The reforms of Caesar 
and of Augustus gave to the provinces a just and efficient 
government In most of them life and property were safer, 
personal wellbeing more general, justice more equitable, than 
at any previous period in the histoiy of these countries. In 
Roman Asia the arbitrary rule of despotic princes was 
succeeded by the impartial administration of governors, who 
were held to strict account by the emperor. The mutual 
strife of the Greek cities, the tribal wars of the Gauls, and 
Spaniards, the raids of Germans and Parthians, were all put 
down with a firm hand. The Roman Pence blessed all the 
lands in the empire. The despotic rule of men like Tiberius 
and Domitian was little felt in the provinces, where the 
administrative methods founded by letter emperors took 
their regular course, Rome and the imperial court were 
the chief suflerers from the whims of insane emperors. 

Such was ‘ the beneficent Roman empire over the whole 
civilized west,’ which Caesar had founded, and Octavian 
had perfected. The Roman peace reigned almost without 
interruption until the death of Marcus Aurelius. After a 
century of disorder, the reforms of Diocletian and Con* 
stantine infused new life into the empire, and prolonged its 
existence for nearly two hundred years. 

The western half of this great realm was entirely trans* 
formed under Roman guidance. Latin language and culture 
spread over all Italy, Gaul, Spain, and other countries. In 
most of them languages are now spoken which are descended 
from the Latin tongue. The Romance languages, as they 
are called, include Italian, French. Spanish, and Portuguese. 

The Rise of Christianity.^ — Before the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero, little is known of the early history of 
their sect One naturally wonders why just the Christians 
should have been picked out as objects of popular hatred 
and of special punishment by the government The cause 
was twofold, being connected with their doctrine and with 
their organization. Christianity followed Judaism in for* 
bidding the worship of any other god beside the Lord. 
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Roman law demanded, however, that every loyal subject 
should worship Jupiter and Caesar. To refuse religious 
homage to the Caesar was a kind of sedition. The emperor 
Trajan ordered that the Christians should be treated -as 
leniently as the law would allow, but that they must be 
punished if convicted. By the middle of the third century 
Christianity had spread over all the provinces. It had a 
regular organization and its officers exercised authority over 
the church members, almost like civil magistrates. The 
Christian religion thus seemed to build up a state within 
the state, and was declared by its opponents to be revolu- 
tionarj'. The emperor Dccius (249-251) believed that the 
public welfare depended^upon the maintenance of the old 
Roman state religion. He tried to root out Christianity 
by a terrible persecution of its adherents. The most deter* 
mined effort to c.xtirpate the faith was made under Dioclelian. 
For a while all people who refused to worship the Roman 
gods, were punished with death. 

The organization of the Christian Church was largely 
modelled after the civil government of the empfra Certain 
high officers, called patriarchs, had the highest authority. 
After the emperor Constantine had made Christianity the 
state religion, the patriarch of Constantinople was recognized 
as the hc.ad of tfic church in the East In the West, tlie 
bishops of Rome rose to great influence. During ' the 
troublous times before and after the deposition of Romulus 
Augustulus, Rome was often left without protection, and 
without regular government. The people then looked to 
the bishop for guidance in political as well as religious 
matters, because he was always there when oilier authorities 
failed. The Western world was so accustomed to accepting 
commands from Rome, that the Roman bishops were natu- 
rally tegatdtd higher \hrm the otlws.. Tliese and other 
causes combined to place the bishops, later 'called Popes, at 
the head of the Church in the West. 
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MEDIAEVAL HISTORY, 375 - 149 =- 

(FROM TIIC COMMENCEMENT OF THE MIGRATIONS OF THE 
TEUTONIC TRIDES TO THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.) 

Introdnction. — ^The convenient arrangement of history Into 
sharply-divided periods does not mean that such exact 
divisions actually occurred. They are made by historians, 
in order to afford a better grasp of the great subject by 
cutting it Into smaller parts. When the Visigoths crossed 
the lower Danube, their migration affected only a section of 
tlic Eastern empire. Elsewhere the daily life of the people 
remained unchanged. Looking back from modem times, 
however, we recognize that the first successful invasion of 
Roman territory by the Germans marked the beginning of a 
movement which gradually transfonned Europe. Therefore 
the date A,D. 375 is chosen as the commencement of the 
Middle Ages. Many historians prefer A.D. 476, the date of 
the deposition of tl\e last Western emperor. 

In 1492 Columbus discovered some of the Wcst.lndian 
i^T}dx .Ma.oy )f> 'EMwpe did lid evtn hssr of this 

event But it led to man)* other \-o>'agcs of exploration, 
and so proved to be the first in a scries of events which 
changed the face of the globe. The year *492 is therefore 
quite generally chosen to mark the beginning of modem 
historj*. 




CHAPTER XVI 

GERMANIC HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF 
* CHARLEMAGNE 

Early Migrations of the Tentonic Tribes. — Of the 
Gen/ians or Teutons wc have no certain knowledge 
before iheir first migrator)' movement at the close of 
the second ccniur)* before Christ, Tl\c Cimbri and 
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Teutonics' who were sc.trching for new Ijonicn In tlje 
:.nuth. were anniiul.itcil !>)* Ntarln*.. *ito[)j>e<l a 

Cernun mvashui of Au;»U‘‘.lus lo.i an army 

in llic nttcnipl to suhjuj;ate the founiry cast of the 
Rhine. Oiirinf; the first ccnluries of the Christian ent 
tiic Tcdlontc trllxrs nuiilc frc<|ucnl nltcrnpt'j to hreah 
across the Roman iKumdars'. Their ntitnlK’rs were 
prowinj; too j»rrai for their wild counir}*. Marcus 
AiirelitJS died while dcfcmling the Danube frontier. 
After him tlic cmjKrors trieil to ward off ilte damper 
hy taking; Germanic warrior; into the Roman legions, 
and by allowin}» wliole tfii»cs to settle in the border 
provinces. 

The Huns.— Durint; the fourdi century after Christ, 
the livni wandered westwart! into the steppes Ijc- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Und ntountains. The 
Htms were nomads, of Mon^jolinn race. The)' have 
been iilcnlificd as descendants of the lliuuK'nu, who 
ravagcii noriliern China durinjj the l!an Dyna.sty 
(it.c 2 o6'A.h. 25). and aji:amst whom Siu'h /fwan"-ti 
(n.c 246-221) liad huilt the Great Wall. Itt a-o. 375 
the Huns crossed ilic Volga river and attacked the 
Osfroxot/is, a Germanic iril>c then dweHing north of 
the Black Sea. The Ostrogoths { « eastern Goths) 
joined forces with the Huns and fell upon the Visi- 
goths ( =5 western Goths), whose settlements extended 
into Dacia, north of the lower D.tnubc, 

The Migration of Nations. — The Visigoths, with per- 
mission of the emperor at Constantinople, crossed 
the Danube. They came with their wives and 

• DistiniTuish the racnl name ‘Teui'on*,* meaning ancient Germans, or 
Germanic peoples, from the mini name 'Tcut'ones.' 

M 
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children, as a whole nation. Thus began the great 
migration of Germanic nations, which soon put the 
whole empire at the mercy of the barbarians, and which 
ended with the establishment of Germanic kingdoms 
on the ruins of the Western Roman empire. 

The Visigoths. — The Visigoths soon found a .bold 
leader in their young king Alaric. The Eastern 
emperor, Arcadius, saved his realm from destruction 
by directing the Goths against Italy, In 410 Alaric 
plundered Rome, sparing only the Christian churches, 
for the Goths were themselves Christians, Having 
conquered all Italy, Alaric planned to invade Africa. 
But his victorious career was cut short by his death. 
His successors established a Visigothic kingdom in 
southern Gaul In the year 507 they retreated into 
Spain, having been defeated by the Frankish king 
Clovis. The Gothic kingdom in Spain, with Toledo 
as capital, lasted until its conquest by the Saracens 
in 71 1. 

The Ostrogoths. — In 493 Tkeodortc ike Great, king 
of the East Goth§, overthrew the German Odoacer, 
who had set himself up as ruler over Italy. Theodorlc ■■ 
governed well, and treated his Italian subjects kindly. (~ 
He was the most powerful monarch of his time. The 
Ostrogothic kingdom might have lasted long after 
his death, had it not been that in 555 Narses, a 
general sent by the Byzantine emperor Justinian, 
destroyed the remnants of the East Gothic nation, 
and made Uo.ly a province, of the Greek empire. 

The Vandals in Africa (429-534).— When Alaric 
invaded Italy, all the Roman legions were withdrawn 
from Britain and from the Rhine for the defence 
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of Rome. Various German tribes at once poured 
into the unprotected provinces. The yanefa/s marched 
througii Gaul and Spain into Africa, There they 
founded a kingdom, with Carthage for its capital, 
which lasted over a century. In 455 a Vandal e.K- 
pedition landed at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
plundered Rome for two weelcs. Since then an act 
of wanton destruction has been called Vandalisiu. 
The emperor Justinian, through his general Belisarixis, 
destroyed the Vandal nation, and united Africa with 
the eastern empire (534). 

The Angles and Saxons in Britain. — From North 
Germany two pagan tribes, called the Angles and 
Saxons^ invaded Britain during the close of the 
century. The Romanized Britons offered obstinate 
resistance, and could only be driven back step by 
step. The bitterness of the struggle led to the 
extinction of the British race and of Roman civili- 
zation on the island. After one hundred years, when 
the conquest was completed, the Roman . Christian 
island of Britain had been changed into Germanic, 
pagan England, the land of the Angles or Engles. 
Only Scotland, Wales, and Cornwall kept their ancient 
Celtic population behind the shelter of their mountains. 

The Lombards in Italy {568-774). — The German 
Lo 7 nbards crossed the Alps soon after the fall of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom, and gradually made themselves 
masters of nearly all Italy. The kingdom established 
by. their leader Alboin lasted until its overthrow by 
Charles the Great, in a.d. 774. The name Lombardy 
has since then adhered to the Po valley. 

The Hunnic Invasion of Europe. — The Huns were 
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in every way clifTcrent from the Germans, The latter 
were large men with fair skin, reddish or blond 
hair, long beards, and big blue eyes. They fought 
on foot, and they thought it was shameful to turn 
one’s back on the enemy. The Huns were small of 
stature, with the yellow complexion, the coarse black 
hair, the thin beards, and small, dark eyes typical of 
most Mongolian peoples. They lived and fought on 
the backs of their shaggy Mongolian ponies. Their 
sudden attack with a shower of arrows was followed 
by an equally sudden retreat. The Roman and 
German soldiers were quite helpless in the face of 
an enemy whom they could not reach. It is in- 
teresting to note that these first Mongolian invaders 
of Europe made the same impression on the people, 
as the first blue-eyed English did on the Chinese. 
Most exaggerated stories were told about the terrible 
‘black devils.' For centuries European nurses 
frightened their children by saying *. “ The Huns will 
take you.’’ 

The popular fear of the Huns was well grounded. 
They were not home-seekers, like the Germans, but 
were only bent on murder and pillage. One of their 
chiefs. Attila^ planned to establish a Hunnic empire 
in the West. Taking the plains of the middle Danube 
as his central territory, he started to overrun Europe. 
The Byzantine emperors saved themselves by heavy 
annual tributes. In the year 451 Attila led his horse- 
Tnen Into Gaul. He was defeated in a terrible battle 
near Chalons, in which the Visigoths and Romans 
joined against the common foe. In the following 
year Attila ravaged northern Italy. The people of 
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Veiietia fled before him on to some islands at the 
head of the Adriatic, where they laid the foundations 
of Vettice. In 453 Attila died — his enemies said from 
overdrinking at a feast. With him all definite political 
aims left the Huns. They dispersed, and no one 
knows what has become of them. 

The Kingdom of the Franks, — The Franks were 
among the German tribes which crossed the Rhine 
early in the fifth century. A branch of them settled 
in what is now north-eastern France. Others re- 
mained on the right bank of the Rhine. The Franks 
were raised to a commanding position by a great 
man, the chieftain Clovis, who ruled as king of the 
Franks from 481-511. Clovis was cruel and unprin- 
cipled, but he was also strong in body and mind. In 
those unruly times strength was the quality most needed 
in a king. By war, murder, and deceit he made himself 
supreme within his own family, and over the surround- 
ing countries. He adopted Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity, and made his subjects embrace the same faith. 
Of course the rude pagans did not at once practise the 
gentle and peaceable manners prescribed by Christ, but 
kept the violent spirit natural to their race. Clovis at 
once set himself up as a special guardian of Catholic 
Christianity. He attacked the Visigoths, and drove 
them out of southern Gaul. The Frankish kingdom 
now extended over the whole of Gaul, and included 
the western part of Germany. After the death of Clovis 
his descendants, called the Merovingians, ruled over 
the Franks for more than a centur>' and a half. 
Their annals are filled with murders and barbarities 
of every sorL The Franks became the best friends 
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in every way iliffcrenl from the Germans. The latter 
were large men with fair skin, reddish or blond 
hair, long beards, and big blue eyes. They fought 
on fool, and they thought it was shameful to turn 
one’s back on tlie enemy. The Huns were small of 
stature, with the yellow complexion, the coarse black 
hair, the thin beards, and small, dark eyes typical of 
most Mongolian peoples. They lived and fought on 
llic backs of their shaggy Mongolian ponies. Their 
sudden attack with a shower of arrows was followed 
\>y an equally sudden retreat. The Roman and 
German soldiers were quite helpless in the face of 
an enemy whom they could not reach. It is in* 
tcresting to note that these first Mongolian Invaders 
of Europe made the same imprcs.sion on the people, 
as the first Wue*cycd English did on the Chinese. 
Most e.\aggeratcd stories were told about the terrible 
‘ black devils.' For centuries European nurses 
frightened their children by saying: “The Huns will 
lake you.'*. 

The popular fear of the Huns was well grounded. 
They were not hotne-seckers, like the Germans, but 
were only bent on murder and pillage. One of their 
chiefs, Attila, planned to establish a Hunnic empire 
in the West. Taking the plains of the middle Danube 
as his central territory, he started to overrun Europe. 
The Byzantine emperors saved themselves by heavy 
annual tributes. In the year 451 Attila led his horse- 
Tnen into ^adi. Yie was deTeated m a terrib'le ’batt’ie 
near Chalons, in which the Visigoths and Romans 
joined against the common foe. In the following 
year Attila ravaged northern Italy. The people of 
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Charles the Great (Charlemagne) (a.d. 768-814). — 
Charles the Great, the son of Pipin, raised the 
Frankish kingdom to the height of its power. He 
enlarged his' dominions by numerous campaigns in 
all directions. In the south-west he tore the territory 
between the Pyrenees and the river Ebro from the 
grasp of the Arabs, and erected it into the Spanish 
March. A quarrel with the Lombard king Desidcrins 
he ended by locking the latter up in a monastery, 
and placing on his own head the iron crown of the 
Lombard kings. His -most determined foes were 
the Saxons, a pagan German tribe dwelling between 
the Rhine and the Elbe. They rose many times 
against the Frankish invader, the oppressor of their 
liberty and of their cherished faith. At last Charles 
in his anger ordered the decapitation of 4500 Saxons. 
Even this severity did not break their heroic patriotism. 
Charles had to deport many Saxons, and to settle 
Frankish colonists in their place, before the brave 
people accepted him as sovereign, and Christianity 
as their religion. 

Excepting the English, Charlemagne united under 
his rule all the Germanic peoples of Western Europe. 
His plan was to found a Gcmtanic xvorid empire, 
modelled somewhat after the ancient Roman empire. 
For this purpose he had himself crowned as emperor 
in Rome, in the year 800. 

At that time Italy nominally was still under the authority 
of the eastern emperor. But the weak Byzantine govern- 
ment could neither protect Italy against the Lombards, nor 
maintain its .authority over the Popes. On the contrarj’, tlic 
Roman Church was .about to sever its connection with 
Constantinople, on .account of some violent religious disputes, 
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of the Popes, to whom they were able to jjive military 
support, and the latter in turn used their religious 
influence in favour of the Frankish monarchs. 

The Mayors of the Palace. — The last Merovingians 
are known as the * Do-nothing kings,’ on account 
of their indolence. Their power fell into the hands 
of ministers, called ‘mayors of the palace.’ During 
the seventh century the office of these ministers 
became hereditary in the famous family of the 
Carolingiaits. One of them, Charles Martel ( = the 
hammer), so called for his prowess in battle, did 
an invaluable service to Europe by stopping the 
advance of the Arabs. They had overthrown the 
Visigothic kingdom, and occupied southern Gaul. 
Their further success would have extinguished tlie 
Germanic, Christian states of Western Europe. In 
the great battle between Tours and Poitiers (a.d. 732), 
Charles Martel’s victory saved. Germanic civilization. 
Charles’ son, Pipin, deposed the last Merovingian 
king, and assumed the royal title himself. In his 
usurpation of the throne he was aided by the Pope, 
who said that the man who actually performed the 
duties of the king should also bear the title. The 
Popes claimed to be the representatives of God on 
earth, and the Western Christians acknowledged the 
claim. In return for the Pope’s services the new 
Frankish king punished his enemies, the Lombards, 
and gave to him a part of their lands in central 
Italy. Thus was laid the foundation of the Papal 
States. Henceforth the Popes, who had exercised 
only spiritual (priestly) authority, were also temporal 
rulers. 
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which finally led to the complete separation of the Greek 
Catholic from the Roman Caiholic'Church.^ The Romans 
even claimed, as a contemporary chronicle says, "that the 
name of Emperor had ceased among the Greeks,” because 
"among them the Empire ivas held by a woman called Irene, 
who had by guile laid hold on her son the Emperor and 
put out his eyes, and taken the Empire to herself." The 
conception of the Roman Empire ho\\ever, and the respect 
for the imperial name, were still strong among the people, 
and it seemed proper to them that the man holding the 
actual power of the former Caesars in the west should also 
bear their title. 

On Christmas daJ^ in the church of St Peter at Rome, 
Pope Leo III. placed a golden crown on the Frankish 
king’s head, and proclaimed him emperor of the Romans. 
Thus was established the ' Holy Roman Empire/ which 
lasted until its abolition by Napoleon in 1S06. The 
Byzantine emperors continued to regard themselves 
as the real Roman emperors, quite ignoring the 
German rulers of the West, until the Eastern Roman 
empire was overthrown by the Turks in 1453. 

Charlemagne's Use of the Christian Church.' — Charles 
wished to unify and to civilize the countries under 
his government. The Franks, Lombards, Saxons, and 
other German peoples were still very rude and violent. 
The ancient Germans valued personal independence 
above all else, and were intolerant of well-regulated 
authority. Ever)* freeman liked to be his own master. 
Society therefore tended to fall into disorder. Now 
the Roman church was a. well-organized institution, 
resting on the traditions of old Roman law. It was 

’The present Greek CatboJic reh/;ion of Ilossja and the IkiJkan States 
u quite distinct fiom Roman Catholicism, although the two religions are 
Very simiJar. 
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‘The present Greek Catholic reltRion of Russia and the Balkan States 

is quite distinct from Roman Catholicism, although the two religions are 
very similar. 
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the only civilizing force available against the unruly 
spirit of the times. Charlemagne saw in the Church 
a ready instrument for his plans of empire. He 
erected new bishoprics, built many churches, and 
forced his pagan subjects to accept the Christian 
faith. In connection with the churches he opened 
the first schools in mediaeval Europe. The foremost 
scholars of the time were gathered at Charles’ court. 

Failure of Charlemagne’s Plans. — Charles was supreme 
over all Western Europe during his lifetime. But 
he failed to establish a united and dominant German 
Nation. His subjects were not ripe for the feeling 
of a great nationality. Every noble in the land wished 
to be an independent lord, and most of them pre- 
ferred blind violence to law and order. From without, 
also, came attacks by the Slavic peoples from the 
East, and by the Northmen from the northern seas. 
Charles had hardly died when all these forces of 
disorder undid much of his life work. The dark a^es 
of Europe had yet to continue for several centuries. 

The Treaty of Verdua (a.d. 843). — After a scries 
of wars three grandsons of Charlemagne divided the 
empire among themselves, by the celebrated treaty 
of Verdun. A broad strip running from Italy to the 
North Sea was given to L.othttr, who was emperor. 
The eastern part fell to Ludxoig the German. His 
dominions were the beginning of Germany. The 
wesiyrn section, inhabited mostly by Romance people, 
was ruled by Charles the' Bald. Us language, de- 
scended from Latin, developed into the French tongue, 
and its people became, the French nation. 
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THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 

Causes of the Arab Success. — The Romans had always 
regarded the north and the cast as the two points of 
danger to their dominions ; but in the seventh century 
Europe was amazed by the appearance of a new and 
mighty power from an unexpected quarter, the south. 
The extraordinary rapidity with which tlie power of 
the Arabs spread after the death of the Prophet in 632 
has no parallel In history, and can only be accounted 
for by a variety of causes, of which the following are 
the chief: (i) The wonderful faith, valour and daring 
which the Prophet’s doctrines inspired in his followers ; 
(2) the weak and disunited state of Christianity at 
this time ; (3) the fact that the two greatest powers 
which the Arabs had to encounter, the Eastern Empire 
and Persia, were exhausted by the long £ind fierce 
wars of the Emperor Heraclius; (4) that the Vandals 

Csnhage and ths Visigoths in Spain, once hardy 
Teutonic races, had become enfeebled since their 
occupation of these countries. 

Conquests of Abu Bakr and Omar. — The Arab 
conquests began almost immeduitely after the death of 
the Prophet. The first Khalif, Abu Bakr, aided by 
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the great warrior, Khalcd, whom the Prophet had 
called “The Sword of God,” at once set himself to 
subdue the rebellious tribes in Arabia and to convert 
the whole country to Islam, When this was done, 
Khaled passed northwards into Mesopotamia, where 
he gained a victory over the Persians, In the follow- 
ing year (634), at the battle of Waqusah in Syria, he 
defeated an army which the Emperor Heraclius had 
sent against the Arabs, 

On the death of Abu Bakr, Omar became Khalif, 
and the ten years of his reign are famous for a series 
of brilliant victories, by which the Arab power was 
extended in all directions. By defeating the Persians 
at Qadesiyali in 635 the Arabs made themselves the 
masters of Mesopotamia, and in order to ensure the 
permanency of this conquest they founded the two 
cities of Basrah and Kufah, which were soon to 
become important in Moslem history. At the same 
time the great cities of Syria — Damascus, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem — were captured, though the last-named 
refused to open her gates to the conquerors until 
Omar himself came from Madinah to receive her 
surrender. 

Conquest of Egypt (640). — ^The greatest achievement 
of Omar’s reign, however, was the conquest of Egypt 
by 'Amr ibn al ’As. Since the death of Cleopatra, the 
last of the Ptolemies, in 30 B.C., Egypt had been a 
Roman province, and after the fall of the Western 
Empire it remained the most valuable possession still 
in the hands of the Emperor of Constantinople. It is 
strange therefore that the Romans did not make a 
more determined effort to retain it, especially after 
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they had seen from the loss of Syria how formidable 
their new enemies were. But the Emperor Heraclius 
was dying, and having failed in Syria he probably felt 
that it was useless to make any further resistance 
against warriors whose ambition was to die in the 
moment of victory. 

In December 639, 'Amr invaded the Delta with a 
small force of 4000 men. He first captured Belbeis 
and then attacked the Roman fortress of Babylon, a 
northern extension of the ancient Memphis, which 
at that time still existed. The fortress was strongly 
defended, and 'Amr was obliged to wait for reinforce- 
ments, which brought his total strength up to 12,000. 
A battle was fought at Heliopolis, in which the 
Romans were defeated, and after a siege of seven 
months Babylon was taken. After this 'Amr en- 
countered no further opposition. Alexandria, the 
capital, surrendered and agreed to pay tribute. The 
conquest of Egypt was complete. 

For a thousand years Alexandria had been the 
capital of Egypt, and it was the intention of 'Amr that 
it should remain so. Omar, however, considered that 
the Arab headquarters should be on the eastern side 
of the Nile, from which there could be unbroken land 
communication with Syria and Arabia. Accordingly 
’Amr returned to Memphis and founded the city of 
Al Fostat on the site where Old Cairo now stands. 

’Amr was the first Arab governor of Eg)’pt. Under 
him the Copts and Romans were treated with toleration, 
being allowed to keep their religion on condition that 
they paid a moderate tribute. 

During the conquest of Eg)’pt, the armies of the 
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Khalif had been penetrating from Basrah and Kufah 
far into Persia. Here again no leader was found able 
to withstand them, and in 642 the King Yezdegerd 
fled from the country after the decisive battle of 
Nehavend, leaving Persia and the road to India and 
Central Asia open to the conquerors. 

The Umayyaas (661-750). — The first great period of 
Arab expansion practically ended with the death of 
Omar in 644. Othman and Ali, the Khalifs who 
succeeded Omar, were obliged to give most of their 
attention to internal difficulties. Othman was murdered 
by his countrymen, and All, after a reign of five years 
cursed by civil war, met' with the same fate. The 
people of Kufah proclaimed AU’s son, Hasan, Khalif; 
while at Damascus the Umayyad, Moawiah, who 
had been All's great opponent, was chosen. After a 
few months Hasan abdicated in favour of his more 
powerful rival, and the Arab dominions were reunited 
under a strong ruler. 

The dynasty which Moawiah founded in 661 reigned 
at Damascus for the next ninety years. The new 
capital was without doubt far better fitted to be the 
centre of government of so vast an Empire than 
either "Madinah or Kufah, the capitals of the previous 
Khalifs, especially as it was Moawiah’s great ambition 
to extend his dominions northward by the capture of 
Constantinople. Although he failed in this, Moawiah 
greatly increased his possessions. To the east, his 
brother Zeyad drove the Turks from Khorasan and 
conquered Bokhara ; while to the west, Oqbah, having 
founded the city of QayroAN’an, to the south of the 
ancient Carthage, advanced as far as the Atlantic. 
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This latter conquest, however, was not yet final, for on 
his return Oqbah was surrounded by the Berbers and 
defeated. It was not till the reign of Abd ul-MaleU 
(685*705) that the Berbers were entirely subdued, and 
the whole of Northern Africa brought under tlie sway 
of the Khalif. 

The Umayyad dynasty reached the zenith of Its 
power in the reign of A 1 Walid (705-715), when the 
Arab Empire was extended to Its furthest limits. 
The generals of this Khalif pushed their conquests 
as .far east as the city of Samarkand and the river 
Indus, From Morocco Tareq crossed to Spain and 
defeated the Visigoths at the battle of Zeres (711), 
and although forbidden to follow up Ins success by his 
superior officer, Musa, he disobeyed the instructions, 
with the result that tlie whole country was conquered 
for the Khalif. 

While liis generals were showing in remote parts of 
the Empire the greatness of the Arabs in war, A 1 
Walid was busily occupied at home with the arts of 
peace. He was a man of great artistic taste, and 
delighted in beautifying his cities with costly mosques. 
He may be called the founder of Arab architecture, 
which was a union of the Greek and Persian styles. 
The greatest of his works was the Amawy Mosque at 
Damascus. 

On the death of A? Wah'd a rapid decline set in. 
The time of great conquests was over. A second 
attempt was made by Suleiman, the son of A 1 Walid, 
to capture Constantinople, but again the Arabs were 
unable to contend against the terrible Greek fire 
which burnt almost all their ships. The Arab inroads 
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from Spain into France were finally stopped in 732 by 
Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charlemagne, at 
the decisive battle of Poitiers, and though the Arabs 
remained in Andalusia until 1484, they never again 
attempted to conquer France. The internal situation 
was deplorable. The history of the remaining. Umay- 
yad Khalifs is one of constant civil war. Finally, 
the standard of revolt was raised by Abd Allah, Abu 
l-’Abbas, more commonly known as As-Saffah, who 
was descended from an uncle of the Prophet. He had 
a strong following in Khorasan, where he had been 
waiting for an opportunity to seize the Khalifate. In 
750 the last of the Umayyad Khalifs, Marwan II., 
was routed at the river Zab. Three months later 
As-Saffah entered Damascus and was proclaimed 
Khalif, Marwan fled to Egypt, but was followed and 
killed, A general massacre of the Umayyads ensued, 
from which only one escaped. This was Abd-ur- 
Rahman, the founder of the independent Umayyad 
Khalifate of Cordova. 

The Ahbasids (750-1258). — As-Saffah did not live long 
to enjoy the fruits of his victory, but his descendants 
reigned for the next five centuries’, and even when 
stripped of all power they continued to hold the title 
of Khalif under the protection of the Mamluks of 
Egypt, until, in 1517, that country was conquered by 
Salim 1 ., and the title passed to the Ottoman Sultan. 
A 1 Mansur, the second Khalif of the line, founded the 
city of Baghdad on the Tigris, and made it his 
capital, so that once more the scat of the Khalifate 
was changed. Baghdad soon became the most gor- 
geous city in the world. The rapid change which 
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had taken place in the Arab mode of living is remark- 
able. The Prophet and- the first four Khalifs had 
lived the most frugal lives with that contempt for 
luxury that characterized the early Romans ; but as in 
the case of the latter, conquest and riches brought with 
them a Jove of pomp and ceremony, of greater physical 
comfort, and of magnificent and costly surroundings. 
The change dates from the reign of Moawiah, and 
reached its culminating point in the time of Harun 
ar-Rashid (7S6-S09) and his son A 1 Mamun (813-S33), 
under whom not only luxury but also a passion for 
literature, art, and philosophy existed in a degree 
almost unequalled in the history of the world. 

It has already been mentioned that a separate 
Khalifate had been founded in Spajn. so that the Arab 
dominions were no longer united under one ruler as 
they had been in the reign of A 1 W'alid. After A 1 
Mamun disunion became general throughout the 
Empire. Powerful governors, such as Ahmad ibn 
Tulun in Egypt, made themselves independent In 
Tunis there arose the Shi’i Khalifate of the Fatimids, 
who were soon by the conquest of Egypt and Syria to 
outshine the power of the Sunni Khalifs. The sway of 
the later Abbasids scarcely extended outside the city 
of Baghdad, and even there it was a sway which 
existed only in name, for the Khalifs became mere 
puppets in the hands of their Turkish bodyguard. In 
1055 Baghdad was captured by the Seljuk Sultan. 
Togrul Beg. The Khalifs lost even the pretence of 
temporal power, though they were still regarded as the 
religious heads. Baghdad was no longer a ruling city, 
but only a part of the Seljuk Empire. The end came 
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in ! 258 when tlic Mongols under Hulagu, the grandson 
of the great Jenghiz Khan, sacked the city find slew 
most of the Abbasid family, one of whom, however, 
like Marwan II., escaped to Hgypt and, as already 
suted, preserved his title there. 

Mohammedan Conquest of India. — About fifteen years 
after the prophet’s death an Arabian naval e.vpcdition 
landed on the Bombay coast. Subsequent attacks on 
India were repelled by the desperate valour of the 
Hindu warriors. Meanwhile Islam spread among the 
fierce mountain tribes of Afghanistan. Their king 
Mahmud (1001-1030) led seventeen invasions into 
India, and reduced the western Punjab to a Moham- 
medan province of Afghanistan. Two hundred years 
later another Afghan ruler, named Mo/iammad of 
Gkoy, conquered all ’northern India from the delta 
of the Indus to that of the Ganges. By the year 
1306 all India had fallen under the sway of a 
Mohammedan Sultan ruling at Delhi. Large numbers 
of Turkish and Afghan Mohammedans settled in the 
northern parts of the country. 

The House of Tughlak (1320*1414); Decline of the 
Early Delhi Empire. — From 1320 to 1414 the Dynasty 
of Tughlak, founded by a rebel -who had started 
life as a slave, upheld the Mohammedan rule in 
Delhi. The second sovereign of this house, Mo- 
hammad Tughlak, was an able and ambitious 
monarch. He sent a large expedition, said to have 
consisted of 100,000 men, against China, where the 
Mongolian Yuan Dynasty was already sorely troubled 
by revolts. But the army perished in the terrible 
mountain passes of the Himalayas. 
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'Phc Dfllii Sultans were in prrjyiua! danger frrun 
inst«rrf;ciions of tlu'lr oun j»t:ncrals atul of the 
Miisik'tl llinilu races. At the Mmc time new 
Mnhamnu‘<l«\ iiiva'uons from Ccttirnl Asia suepl 
tlirou;;li the norih-ncstern mounlain jvisscs. Ju^i as 
the ^^cak Roman emperorr. Iiad enrolled Germ. in 
n^fluen; in their lc;»ions so the Delhi Sultans kou'iIu 
safety from the Mongol (Miijjhal) hordes hy employing 
llictn as mercenaries. 'Hie empire of Delhi finally 
broke tjp into numerous smaller Moliammcrlan and 
Hindu states. There w.is no great centnd power 
left to resist the Mongol invasioji under Baber 
(152G), (Sec Ch. XX.) 

Present Nuinber of Mohammedans In India. — Of the 
300 million people now living In India, 6o’ million, 
or one fifth, arc Mohammedans. They arc mostly 
descendants of the invaders, and arc at many |>olnt.s 
antagonistic to the dominant l-lindu jwpulation. 

Tbo Spread of Mohammedanism Into China. — Amhlan 
merchants came to Canton as e.irly as the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Through ilicin Islam was first 
introdviccd in China. Under the Mongol emperors, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, large 
numbers of Turkish and Tartar Moslems entered 
Kansu and Shensi from the north*wcst. Tiicy gradu* 
ally spread their faith to most parts of the northern 
provinces. The ‘Hue! Iluei’ are estimated to 
number from twenty to thirty millions. 
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EGYPT FROM THE ARAB TO THE OTTOMAN 
CONQUEST 

The Arab Governors. — For 200 years after the Arab 
Conquest, Egypt was ruled by governors appointed by 
the Khalifs. The Arabs at first formed only a small 
part of’ the total population, nor did Islam at once 
become the religion of the country. In 732, however, 
.5000 Arabs were brought over to colonize the Delta 
in order to increase the Moslem population. Most of 
the clerical and architectural work of the country was 
carried on by the Copts, who in return for their 
services were left free to observe their religion and 
customs.. The Umayyad governors lived at A 1 Fostat, 
but the representatives of the Abbasids founded a 
new suburb known as A 1 Askar, to the north-east of 
the capital of 'Amr. 

In 815 a party of Spanish Arabs who had been 
driven out of Cordova by the Umayyad A 1 Hakem 
captured Alexandria. Nine years later Abd Allah ibn 
Taber was sent by A 1 Mamun to retake the city. He 
at once showed his honesty by refusing the enormous 
bribe which the Spaniards offered him, and after a 
siege^ of fourteen days be was victorious, TJje 
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Spaniards retired to Crete. Ibn Taber was one of 
the best of the Arab governors. He encouraged 
education, and is still celebrated for having restored 
the mosque of ’Amr. 

A rebellion among the Copts in 832 was important 
enough to bring A 1 Mamun himself to Egypt. The 
result was disastrous for the Copts, who lost the 
comfort they had hitherto enjoyed and were now 
degraded by many petty and humiliating regulations. 

The last of the Arab - governors was Anbasah, 
who is noted for his successful defence of Egypt 
against two enemies. The Romans who attacked 
Damietta in 853 were driven back to their ships, and 
the Sudanese King. AH Ba\>a, who led an army north- 
ward in the following year, was defeated and forced to 
pay tribute. 

Ahmad Ibn Tulun (868-884). — in 868 Ahmad Ibn. 
Tulun, the son of a Turkish slave, was appointed 
Deputy-Governor of Egypt. The date is an important 
one in Egyptian history, for it marks the severance 
of the connection between the Khalifate and the 
Valley of the Nile. Ibn Tulun came to Egypt a poor 
man, but he was strong, just and ambitious. He 
refused all bribes, though he was badly in need of 
money. On becoming governor, he made his power 
absolute by turning all his enemies out of the country. 
The power of the Abbasids was at this time declining. 
Dissensions nearer home made it impossible for the 
Khalif to interfere with his great governor. The 
result was that Ibn Tulun became a practically in- 
dependent prince, coining his own money in Egypt 
and Syria, and more pow'crful than his former master. 
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He lived in . a new pjilacc on the Moqattam hills 
surrounded with luxury anti splendour equal to that 
of Harun himself. The famous mosque which he 
built in Cairo still bears his name. 

Ibn Tulun was succeeded by his son Khamarawayh. 
a prince who had all the cxtnivagancc but little of the 
greatness of his father. He lost much of his wealth 
by the colossal dowry which he paid when Iiis daughter 
married the Khalif Al Mu’tadid. 

The Tulunid dynasty came to an end in 905. For 
a short time the country was once more under the 
sway of Baghdad, but in 935 another Turkish governor, 
Mohnninind a) Ikhshid, made liiinself independent, and 
after his death Egypt was ably ruled by the Abyssinian 
Kafur, a great patron of literature and art. 

The Fatimids (969-971). — Ever since the death of 
Hosayn, the son of Ali, there had been a growing party 
of Moslems who considered both the Umayyad and 
the Abbasid Khalifs to be usurpers. At the end of the 
ninth century, when the Abbasids had lost their power, 
this sect of the Shl’ah, as it is called, grew in strength, 
and in 9 jo Obayd Allah, who declared that he was 
a descendant of AH and Fatemah, proclaimed himself 
Khalif at O.iyrowan, at the same time seizing the 
African and Mediterranean {xjssessions of the Aghlabid 
dynasty, which had for a century ruled in Tunis. 

The fourth Fatimid Khalif, AI Mo'ezz, a man of 
great ability and intelligence, after making himself 
master of Sicily, sent his general Gawhar in 969 
to conquer Eg)'pt. Kafur had just died, and the 
Egyptians offered but slight resistance. As in the 
time of 'Amr, Alexandria surrendered immediately, 
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and Gawhar, after gaining a victory at Gizah, laid 
the foundations of Cairo on the same night. Besides 
the walls of the new city and a palace for A 1 l\Io’ezz, 
Gawhar also built the great mosque of A 1 Azhar, 
which was converted by A 1 Aziz, the second Fatimid 
Khalif of Egypt, into the free university which ^till 
exists. In 972 A 1 Mo’ezz made Cairo his capital, and 
became the first of the Fatimid Khalifs who ruled 
Eg>'pt for the next tVvo centuries. His authority was 
felt from the Atlantic to the Syrian Desert. . Even 
in Arabia he was recognized as Khalif, the name of 
the Abbasid ruler being struck out of the Friday 
Khotbah. 

The most famous of the Fatlmids was A 1 Hakem, 
the son of Al Aziz {996-1021). He was only eleven 
years old at the time of his father’s death, but three 
years later he had the regent murdered, and so at 
the age of fourteen took the government into his own 
hands. His cruelty and fanaticism were without equal 
even in the Middle Ages. Christians and Jews were 
degraded and persecuted. Sunnis were killed. He 
loved the darkness, and did his best to turn night into 
day, for by his order all business was carried on after 
sunset. One of his favourite pastimes was to act as 
his own spy, that he might personally discover those of 
his subjects who broke any of his outrageous laws. 
Towards the end of his reign he went mad, and 
thought himself divine. Egypt groaned under his 
oppression, until at last on one oT his nightly rides 
to the Moqattam hills he disappeared and was never 
seen again. 

After the reign of Al Hakem there was a decline 
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in tbe power of tlic Fatimid Kluilifs exactly similar 
to the Abbasid decline after the reign of A 1 Mamun. 
The African and Mediterranean Empire broke up. 
The Khalifs spent their time in amusement, leaving 
affairs of state to viziers, tyho were generally foreigners. 
In X072 Eg^'pt was nearly ruined by a terrible famine, 
during which both rich and poor died of starvation. 
The prosperity of the country was restored by an 
Armenian named Badr al-Gamaly, the greatest of the 
Fatimid viziers. 

The conquest of Syria by the Seljuk Turks in the 
eleventh century was a great blow to the Fatimids, 
for it not only robbed them of a great part of their 
dominions, but it led to the Crusades and the cstab* 
lishment of a hostile Christian kingdom at Jerusalem. 
In the middle of the twelfth century Egypt was divided 
by two viziers, Derghani and Shawir, who were at war 
with each other. Shawir, helped by Nur ad*Din, the 
great Kurdish ruler of Damascus, ^vas victorious; but 
on his joining the Crusaders against Nur ad-Din’s 
general Shirquh, Nur ad-Din sent his nephew Salah 
ad-Din against him. Shawir then deserted the 
Crusaders, who were driven out of Egypt by Salah 
ad-Din. Shawir was killed, and Shirquh, after being 
appointed vizier by Nur ad-Din. died of old age. 
Thus Salah ad-Din became the ruler of Egypt as the 
representative of his uncle. As he was a Sunni it was 
impossible that the Fatimid Khalifate should continue, 
and so two years later, in iiyi, when the Khalif AJ 
’Aded died, the Shi’i rule in Egy'pt came to an end, 
and the religious supremacy of Baghdad was once 
more recognized. 
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The Ayyuhids (1171-1250), — Salah ad-DIn was the 
founder of the.Ayyubid dynasty which ruled Egypt 
for eighty years. On the death of his uncle he became 
Sultan of Egypt, and in a very short time his rule 
extended as far as the Euphrates. As the champion 
of Islam, and as a model of bravery and chivalry, 
his name is respected equally by Moslems and 
Christians, He reigned as independent Sultan for 
18 years, and though most of this time was spent 
in fighting out of Egypt, he succeeded in making 
numerous improvements in the government and 
condition of the Egyptians. Besides his great work^ 
the citadel of Cairo, he founded hospitals and schools, 
in which students from other countries were received 
with the greatest hospitality. Under him Egypt 
regained her connection with the other centres of 
Moslem culture, a connection which had been severed 
during the two centuries of Shi’i rule. 

The empire of Salah ad-Din, which was com- 
posed of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, was divided 
after his death, but was reunited by his brother Sayf 
ad-Din, a worthy successor to the great hero. In 
the reign of A 1 Kamel, the son of Sayf ad-Din, the 
Crusaders occupied Damietta for two years. After a 
great deal of fighting A 1 Kamel forced them to quit. 
Later in his reign he made a treaty with the Holy 
Roman Emperor Frederick II,, who had led a Crusade 
to Syria. These two rulers seem to have had much 
in common, and were probably the most tolerant and 
broad-minded men of their time. They con.sidercd 
that it was useless to fight if one could gain one’s 
object by amicable agreement 
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The Bahry Mamluks, so-called from the fact that 
they were quartered on the Island of Rodali, were 
brought Into Eg>’pt by the Sultan As-Saleh, the 
son of A 1 Kamel, to form the royal bodyguard. 
These Rlamluks, or Turkish slaves, were the chief 
fighting force of the country, and were destined soon 
to become its rulers. They showed splendid braverj' 
in defeating the Crusaders under the French King 
Louis IX. at Mansurah. ‘When As-Saleh died the 
Government was carried on for a short time by his 
widow, Shagarat ad-Dorr, a woman of great ability ; 
.but on her assassination by the ladies of the court the 
Ayyubid dynasty came to an end, and Egypt was 
ruled by the Maniluks. 

The Bahry Mamluks (1250-1382). — The Bahry Mam- 
Inks are celebrated for their victories against the 
Mongols and the Crusaders. The four greatest of 
them were Baybars, Qalawon, An-Naser and Hasan. 
Baybars had led the Mamluks at the battle of Mansurah. 
His bravery and skill as a general made his fame 
in Egypt for many generations second only to that 
of Salah ad-Din. After murdering various rivals he 
became Sultan of Egypt in 126a Baghdad had just 
been .taken by the Mongols, and it was Baybars who 
invited one of the Abbasid family to Cairo, where, 
as has already been said, the Khalifaie continued in 
name until the Ottoman Conquest. 

The remaining Bahry Mamluks belonged to the 
family of Qalawon. The most important of them was 
An-Naser, who liacl three separate reigns, being twice 
deposed. Under this shrewd ruler, whose power 
extended from Tunis to the Tigris, Egypt enjoyed 
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great prosperity. The Sultan Hasan is famous for 
the great mosque at the foot of the citadel of Cairo. 

The Borjy Mamluks (1382-1517). — In 1382 a Circas- 
sian named Barquk usurped the^ throne from the last 
of the Bahry dynasty, thereby founding a new line of 
Sultans, known as the Borjy, or Citadel, Mamluks, 
No change was made in the government of the 
country, but the succession ceased to be hereditary. 
With two exceptions the flew Sultans were not Turks 
like their predecessors, but Circassians. Their policy 
was to rule more by cunning than by force. In spite 
of this, a great deal of fighting and internal disturb- 
ance look place, but the Borjids defended Egypt 
against foreign invasion, and even conquered Cyprus 
from the Christians. The chief Borjy Mamluks were 
Barquk, Burs Bey. Keyt Bey the great builder, 
AI-Ghury, and Tuman Bey 11 . 

The Ottoman Conquest (1517). — Constantinople had 
been taken by the Ottoman Turks in 1453, and tlie 
rapid expansion of this new power was viewed with 
anxiety by the Mamluks, who saw that their Syrian 
frontier was in danger. In 1485 they were successful 
in a war against the Ottoman Sulum Bayazid IL, but 
the conquests of his warlike son Salim I. froni the 
Persians brought the Turkish and Egyptian dominions 
into even closer contact, and made war inevitable. 
The Mainluk Al-Ghury, determined to be ready for 
his wo-ited with his army in the neighbour- 

hood of Aleppo for any hostile act on the part of the 
Sultan. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Mamluks wanted war, for by insulting the Ottoman am- 
bassjidors they made negotiations impossible. A battle 
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was fought at Marg Dabeq (1516), in which Al-Ghurj’ 
vs'as defeated and slain. Tunian Bey II., who suc- 
ceeded him, did his utmost to save Egj-pt, but another 
Ottoman victory* at Ra)’daniyah, dose to Cairo, enabled 
Salim to occupy the capital. Here, however, there was 
a desperate three-day battle in the streets, which was 
only ended by tlie basest treacher)\ A Mamluk traitor, 
Khayr Bey, advised Salim to offer terms of surrender to 
the Mamluk chiefs, and when they were accepted not 
only Soo leaders but 50,000 citizens of Cairo were 
massacred in cold blood. Tuman was put to death, 
and Eg)’pt became a Turkish province. 



CHAPTER XIX 


EUROPEAN HISTORY FROM THE TREATY OF VERDUN 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE CRUSADES (S43-1270) 

The Northmen.—The ancient Germanic dwellers in 
Denmark and Scandinavia are known as Northm'en, 
Norsemen, or Scandinavians. In their far northern 
homes these wild men remained long untouched by 
the civilizing influence of Rome and of the Christian 
Church. During the ninth century the Norse people 
grew too numero'us for their bleak country. At first 
their fighting men sailed on annual expeditions to 
the shores of Germany, England, and France, pillaged 
the cities even so far inland as Paris, and returned 
with their booty to their northern fjords. 

After a while the Norsemen made permanent settle- 
.ments on the coasts of several countries. The Danes 
conquered the eastern part of Englandy and in 1016 
Canute, the king of Denmark, became also king of 
England. After twenty-six years of Danish rule the 
old English royal family regained the throne. But 
the Danish settlers remained a permanent and valuable 
part of the population of England. 

The Swedes gained a foothold on the Russian 
shores of the Baltic early in the ninth century. The 
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Norse warriors were r^arded by the Russians with 
fear and respect. In the year 862 the Norse chief 
Rurik was acknowledged as king over part of Russia. 
His successors laid the foundations of the great 
Russian monarchy. 

'The successors of Charles the Great in France were 
unable to defend their land against the northern sea 
rovers. To get peace, they granted a great part of 
north-western Gaul to RoHo, a Scandinavian chief. 
The North men settled in France soon became known 
as the Normans. They adopted the lajiguage, reli- 
gion, and customs of their French neighbours. 

Feudalism. — The social institutions of the Middle 
Ages in Europe were very different both from the 
Roman and from the modern customs. They were 
all determined by a peculiar system of land tenure 
and of government, which is known as the feudal 
system, or feiidathm. 

Its importance is readily seen, when one learns that 
the whole life of the European nations was shaped 
by feudalism during more than three centuries (the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth), and that some feudal 
customs and ideas have survived to the present day. 
Feudal institutions were not exactly alike throughout 
the different countries of Western Europe. The 
following description will present oj)l/ the main 
features. 

(i) Land Tentwe. — God — so said feudal theorists — 
gave the country to the king, who is its loi'd or 
suzerain. The king could give large or small parts 
of his land to nobles, called his vassals. The vassals 
were absolute lords of their territory or Jief. They 
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could invest lesser lords with parts of their fiefs, and 
thus have vassals of their own. 

(2) Government. — The lord of a feudal estate, no 
matter whether it was the size of a province or of 
a big farm, was absolute ruler over his land. Its 
inhabitants were his subjects. He could tax them, 
punish them, be kind or cruel toward them. But if he 
bestowed some part of his land on a subvassal, then 
the sovereignty went with the land, and the subvassal 
also became a little king over his own fief. A single 
example will show how far this division of govern- 
mental authority was carried: France during the 
eleventh century was divided into about two hundred 
great fiefs. Their lords were the immediate vassals 
of the king. They had each his own vassals, and 
the latter again had subvassals, so that about 
70,000 smaller fiefs e.visted in France, ■'i; 

(3) Rights and Duties of Lords and Vassals. — The 
lord had to give protection to his vassal. If the 
latter was threatened by a powerful enemy, the 
suzerain was obliged to help him. The vassal, in 
turn, swore to be always the faithful friend and ally 
of his ‘ liege lord.’ A disloyal vassal lost his fief 
by ‘ forfeiture.' 

(4) The Feudal Army was very showy, but cumber- 
some and inefficient. It consisted of the various 
lords, and of their mounted followers called knights. 
They all fought on horseback, with lance and sword, 
and were clad from head to foot in heavy iron armour. 
Personal prowess and skill was valued above general- 
ship, and every knight tried to outdo the others in 
deeds of braver)'. Compared with the Roman legion, 
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or with a modern army» there was almost no discipline. 
The system of vassalage prevented the formation of 
permanent military forces- To raise an army, a king 
had to summon the great lords ; they, in turn, called 
on their vassals, and the latter on their vassals. 
Months might pass away before such an armed 
gathering was ready for the field. 

(5) Classes of Feudal Society. — The lords formed the 
smallest part of the population. They regarded them- 
selves as higher beings than the rest of humanity. 
Through many kinds of taxation, extortion, and 
robbery they lived tn luxury from the work of the 
lower classes. Most of the common people were 
ser/s, unfree men who were forced to till the lands 
of their lord, and to pay him the greater share of the 
products of their industry'. The serfs were tied to 
the land, and could not be bought or sold like slaves. 
Slavery' continued until the thirteenth centur )’ ; sihee the 
.sixth century the slaves in most countries were gradually 
turned into serfs. The most progressive part of 
the population were the comma?: /rcc>?:c?t, mostly 
artisans and merchants, who lived in the towns. In 
some parts of Europe, notably in England, there 
was also a large class of free farmers, called 

Life of the Nobility. — A young noble could either 
enter the Church or become a knight The bishops^ 
archbishops, and other high dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church were mostly members of the nobility 
and holders of feudal estates. For a knight the only 
proper pursuits were war, hunting, or militaiy games. 
These games, called iottmaments, consisted in mock 
fights on' horseback, in full armour. Frequently a 
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combatant was killed. The residences of the feudal 
nobles were fortified castles, built on hill tops or in 
other commanding positions. Behind their strong 
castle walls the nobles could defy their enemies. 
When the division of authority had brought the 
royal power to its lowest ebb, as happened especi- 
ally in Germany, then the knights descended even 
to highway robbery, and their castles were turned 
into the headquarters of noble brigandage. Merchants 
travelling along the road were stopped by mail clad 
robber barons, and were glad to be set free after 
the loss of half their goods. 

latunate of Teudalism. — Feudalism afforded a rough and 
imperfect sort of government in times when chaos had 
taken the place of order. It suited the turbulent people 
who were not ripe for Charlemagne’s plan of establishing a 
great centralized empire. The migration of nations shook 
Europe to its very foundations. Before a new civilization 
could rise from the ruins, society gradually had to find its 
way back to law and order. Feudalism was the first stage 
in this upward progress. 

The worst feature of feudalism was the gulf between 
noble and serf In several European countries, notably in 
France, society until modern times fell into two great classes, 
the nobles, who despised all people outside tlieir order, 
and the mass of the common people, both freemen and serfs, 
who hated the nobles worse than poison. The injustice of 
this division helped to bring the terrible French revolution 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The best points of feudalism were these : First the relation 
between lord and vassal developed a high regard for truth 
and for the promised word. The ancient Germans were 
truth-loving by nature, and this good characteristic was 
confirmed by the feudal code of honour. No worse insult 
can be offered to a Western gentleman at the present d.ny, 
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than to call him a liar. Secondly', various customs of 
knighthood bred a veneration for women, such as they had 
never before enjoyed in any society. That women in the 
West now hold such a high place in their families, that they 
are educated to be helpmates of their husbands and advisers 
to their sons, all this is largely due to feudalism. 

Foundation of the Hungarian Nation. — The Magyars 
or Hungarians are the second Turanian people who 
invaded Europe in historic times. Moving gradually 
westward from their old home in Western Siberia, 
they occupied, about 895, the plains on both sides 
of the Middle Danube, which are now known as 
Hungary. For half a century they conducted plun* 
dering expeditions as far as the North Sea, Southern 
France, and Italy. The Emperor Otto I. put an 
end to clicir devastations by his great victorj' on the 
Lcekfeld, In 955. During the following century, the 
Magyars adopted Christianity, and by it they were 
gradually won over to the customs and institutions 
of the European peoples. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century the Hungarian warriors were the 
main bulwark of the Christian West against the 
attacks of the Mohammedan Turks. 

Second Renewal of the Roman Empire (962 ). — King 
Olio /. tkc Great, of Germany (906-973), 'I’as a n-ise 
and energetic ruler. He curbed the unruly nobles^ 
brought the royal authority into respect, and ex- 
tended his kingdom by conquest. In 962 Otto led 
an expedition to Italy, and renewed in Rome the 
imperial office which had first been founded by 
Charlemagne. Otto's empire embraced Germany and 
Italy, and was henceforth styled the Holy Roman 
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Einpire of the German Nation. It would have been 
far better for Germany, if Otto the Great and his 
successors had remained content to keep the natural 
barrier of the Alps as their southern boundary. The 
Italians revolted constantly against the German suze- 
rainty, and the emperors wasted their strength in 
numerous campaigns, by which they enforced the 
unwilling submission of their southern subjects. 
During the emperor’s long absences from Germany, 
the feudal nobility grew independent and arrogant. 
At last, by the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Germany was divided into two hundred and seventy- 
six virtually independent states. The emperors had 
practically lose their German • kingdom, while they 
pursued the phantom of the Roman empire. 

The Struggle between the £mperors and the Popes.— 
We have seen that the Popes at Rome were early 
recognized as the spiritual heads of the West. The 
emperors considered themselves supreme in temporal 
matters. A dispute arose bet^veen the Emperors and 
the Popes, who of the two should rank higher. The 
adherents of the papacy claimed that the Popes must 
stand above the Emperors, because they were the 
representatives of God on earth. God, they said, 
had put two great powers on earth, just as he placed 
two great lights in the heavens. And just as the 
moon was smaller than the sun, so the Emperor 
should obey the Pope. These and other arguments, 
mostly taken from the Bible, were answered by 
arguments, also mostly scriptural, in support of 
the imperial claims. The Emperors also maintained 
that the Popes were their vassals, because Pipjn and 
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Charlemagne had first granted land to the Roman 
bishops. 

The dispute gradually divided a great part of 
Western Europe into two camps, the supporters of 
the Emperors and the supporters of the Popes. The 
papacy had a strong weapon in the religious faith 
of the people, while the Emperors were weakened 
by revolts of the feudal lords. The power of Rome 
was much advanced by the reforms of Pope Gregory 
VII. After having administered the temporal affairs 
of five successive Popes, he was himself elevated to 
the pontificaP chair (1073-1080). Christian priests 
had long believed that celibacy ( = having no wife) 
was pleasing to God. But few of them * cared to 
practise celibacy. Gregory VII. recognized that the 
Church would be immensely strengthened if its priests 
had no family cares to divert them from their spiritual 
duties. He therefore enforced celibacy for all the 
clergy. Furthermore, he decreed ' that ecclesiastics 
( = officers of the Church) should get their offices only 
from the Pope^ and never from a temporal lord. As 
the higher ecclesiastics were also feudal holders of 
nearly half the lands of Western Europe, the obser- 
vance of this decree would have made the Pope more 
powerful than any other sovereign. 

The German Emperor Henry IV. refused to 
recognize Gregory’s decree, and called a council which 
formally deposed the Pope from his office. Gregory 

“Pontifical chair,’ the throne of the Pope, who is also called a 
‘ pontiff.' Tins title is denved from the andeat Roman ‘Pontifex,’ the 
highest priest in Rome. 

*Tliis refers to the secular clergy- The numerous monks, of various 
orders, were all celibates. 
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in turn excomnuinicaled the Emperor. For the 
mediaeval mind there was hardly a more terrible 
punishment than excommunication. It meant that 
a person was expelled from the Church, and that 
any one who befriended him was also guilty of a 
dreadful sin, which would bring his soul to hell. 
Henry IV. soon lost all his supporters. His 
opponents revolted openly, and his friends no longer 
dared to help him. His power withered before the 
curse of the Pope. In his despair the proud Emperor 
went on a lonely pilgrimage across'the Alps, to beg 
the Pope’s forgiveness. Gregory was staying at the 
castle of Ccinossa in Northern Italy. The Emperor, 
barefoot and dressed in sackcloth, waited for three 
days and nights in the court-yard of the castle, before 
the Pope received him. Then Gregory removed 
the sentence of excommunication. 

The Supremacy of the Papacy. — The struggle between 
the empire and the papacy formed the greater part 
of the history of the noted House of Hoke 7 tstaitfen 
(1138-1254). This dynasty finally was ruined, while 
the papacy rose supreme over all Christendom. 
Most of the European sovereigns in the thirteenth 
century accepted the Pope as their overlord. Kings 
were the vassals of the Roman Pontiff, and Rome 
again \vas the capital of the Western ;vorid. 

Decline of the Papal Power — The power of the 
Pope over the Catholics rested entirely on their 
faith in his divine authority. This popular faith 
suffered a rude shock by the so-called 'Great Schism' 
in 1378. (Schism in church history means a division.) 
Since 1309 the Popes had fallen under French 
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influence, and had removed their residence to Aviguon, 
in Southern France. The Italians protested vainly, 
and at last elected their own Pope,’ with his residence 
in Rome. Both Popes now claimed to be the sole 
representatives of God, and the infallible heads of 
the Church. Since one of the two most needs have 
been the false ‘sole representative/ many people 
began to doubt whether either of them was really 
so near to God. The temporal power of the Popes 
was much weakened by the schism. The various 
kings and princes soon after freed themselves from 
papal interference in tlfcir governments. But in 
purely religious matters the supreme authority of the 
papacy was maintained until the Reformation, early in 
the sixteenth century, /y 

Events leading to the Crusades. — Since the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Omar, Christian pilgrims had been 
allowed to visit the Holy City unmolested ; but the 
Fatimid Khalif Al Hakem destroyed the Christian 
church there, and by his cruelty rendered the pilgrimage 
almost impossible. Under the Seljuks, who became 
masters of the city in 1058, the treatment of pilgrims 
was even worse. Throughout Europe there was a 
feeling of intense indignation which at last found voice 
and action in the person of Peter the Hermit. 

This remarkable man had himself .undertaken the - 
pilgrimage. On his return, smarting under the indig- 
nities he had suffered while in Palestine, he obtained 
permission from the Pope to preach a Crusade, or Holy 
War. He then travelled through Italy and France, 
urging all Christians to take arms and go to the rescue 
of the Holy City. So tremendous was the effect of his 
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eloquence, that in 1095 the Pope summoned a great 
council at Clermont, the result of which was the First 
Crusade. 

The Crusades. — Immediately after the Council of 
Clermont disorderly mobs rushed off to the East, 
without any definite plan or qualified leaders. Needless 
to say, none of them reached their destination, for those 
that sur\’ived the earlier marches were slain by the 
Seljuks in Asia -Minor. 

In the following year the real First Crusade started. 
Although no king took part in it, the chivalry of Europe 
was well represented, and In many respects it is the 
most important of all the Crusades. At any rate 
it is the only one which can really be said to 
have accomplished its object. The different parts 
of the army, commanded by ten of the leading 
princes of Europe, met at Constantinople. After cap- 
turing Nicaea the Crusaders gained the great cavalry 
victor)’ of Dor)'laeum. Antioch was taken in 1098, 
and in the following year, after a siege of five weeks, 
the object of the Crusade was attained, when the 
wearied and greatly diminished army entered Jerusalem. 
As a result of the First Crusade, three Christian king- 
doms were formed, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Edessa, 
the first-named being given to Godfrey de Bouillon. 

The event which led to the Second Crusade wjis the 
capture of Edessa by the great Seljuk prince, Zangi, in 
1144. Peter the Hermit nas dead, but his place was 
ably taken by the famous monk. Bernard of CIair\'aux, 
and it was due to his eloquence that three years later two 
armies set out for Asia under Conrad III. of Germany 
and Louis N'll. of France. The expedition, however. 
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was a complete failure, and the Crusaders were obliged 
to return to Europe after an unsuccessful attempt to 
take Damascus. 

The death of Zangi should have enabled the 
Christian kingdoms in Asia to hold their own against 
the Moslems, but there was a lack of unity and good 
faith amongst them, which made them an easy prey 
to any enterprising adversary- It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they succumbed to the redoubtable 
Salah ad-Din, the Sultan of Egypt. In 1187 this 
warrior captured Jerusalem, whicli had been held by 
the Christians since the tune of Godfrey de Bouillon. 
The effect produced in Europe by this loss was almost 
equal to the enthusiasm which had preceded the First 
Crusade. For the third time in jess than a century 
huge armies took the field. On this occasion the 
leaders were three monarchs, Richard I. of England, 
Philip II. of France, and Frederick Barbarossa of 
Germany. Frederick, however, never reached Syria, 
for he was drowned while crossing a mountain 
stream in Asia Minor, and the greater part of his 
army refused to continue the march without their 
leader. After a good deal of delay on the journey, 
Richard and Philip arrived at Acre, which was 
being besieged by the Syrian Christians. The city 
was taken after tremendous fighting and innumer- 
able deeds of bravery on both sides; but the effort, 
which was a mistaken and useless undertaking, ex- 
hausted the strength of the Crusaders, and, to 
make matters worse, Richard and Philip quarrelled 
with each other. The latter returned to Europe, 
leaving Richard to continue the war by himself. The 
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English king, after more desperate fighting, advanced 
to within twenty miles of Jerusalem, and might have 
realized the object of the Crusade, had not news that 
his brother John was intriguing against him necessi- 
tated his immediate return to England. Peace was 
made with Salah ad-Din ; and the Third Crusade, of 
Avhich so much had been expected and so many stories 
still are told, ended in failure. 

The remaining Crusades may be recorded briefly. 
The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) never reached Syria 
at all. The leaders were persuaded by the Venetians, 
who supplied them with shfps. to attack Constantinople, 
where the Emperor had been deposed by his brother. 
Having restored him to the throne, the Crusaders 
proceeded to quarrel with him and to set up a western 
prince in his place, thus forming a Latin kingdom in 
Constantinople, which lasted for nearly sl.xty years. 
Venice was well satisfied to see her rival for the com- 
mercial supremacy of the Mediterranean weakened, 
instead of the Moslems, with whom she carried on 
a prosperous trade. 

In 1212 there occurred one of the strangest things in 
history. This was the Children s Crusade. Thousands 
of children started from France and Germany, most of 
them to be robbed or murdered before leaving Europe, 
and the few who reached the East to be sold as 
sl.ivcs. 

The Fifth Crus.adc (1227-1229) was led by the 
Emperor Frederick II., nhosc truce with the Ayyubid 
Sultan A 1 Kamel has already been mentioned, 
Frederick found that he could gain more by diploniac)’ 
tlian by fighting, and Jerusalem was given up to him 
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on condition that the Moslems should be allowed to 
use the Mosque of Omar. 

The two Crusades of Louis IX. of France were 
unimportant in their results. He undertook the first 
to regain Jerusalem, which had again been wrested 
from the Christians in 1244. Landing in Egypt he 
captured Damietta, but tras defeated by Baybars at 
the battle of Mansurah. On his retreat he was taken 
prisoner, and had it not been for Shagarat ad-Dorr he 
would never have been released. His second venture 
was against Tunis in 1 270. It was even more disastrous 
than the first, for his army was attacked by plague, 
and he himself was one of the victims. 

The last of the Crusaders was Prince ^Edward of 
England, who led a small army to Syria in 1273, 
but failed to accon\pUsh anything worthy of note. In 
1 29 1 Acre, the last Christian stronghold In the East, 
was taken by the Mamluks, and the history of the 
Crusades closes. 

Failure of the Crusades. — The Crusaders were the 
chief cause of their own failure. Their interests were 
more often selfish than religious. Instead of being 
a disciplined army under one general, they were fre- 
quently an unruly mob under several leaders, who 
were probably at variance with one another. The 
Emperors of Constantinople, fearing Christian rivtils 
so near their dominions, did more to hinder than to 
help them. Lastly, the Christian garrisons resident in 
Syria were not large enough to found a permanent 
colony or strong enough to be an effective military' 
occupation. 

Eesults of the Crusades. — As military c-xpcdilions 
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the Cnisades failed to accomplish their purpose. 
They proved the inefficiency of the feudal military 
organization. Several millions of lives tvere lost in 
the vain struggles for the tomb of Christ. But the 
Crusades produced other results of historic importance, 
(i) They acquainted the Western people with the 
superior learning, arts, and industry of the Byzantines’ 
and Saracens. The civilization of Western Europe 
benefited from these new sources of culture. (2) The 
trade between East and West was immensely in- 
creased. The commercial cities of Venice and Genoa, 
in .Italy, laid the foundations of their wealth and 
power during the Crusades. (3) The opening up 
of the near East also roused a geographical interest^ 
in more distant countries, the sources of silk, spices, 
and ivory, which formed the most valuable staple s 
of trade. The Venetian Marco Polo penetrated 
to the great silk countrj’, China, and gave to the 
West 'the first clear account of that empire. (4) The 
Crusades reacted in various ways on the political 
condition of Western Europe. They lessened the 
power of the feudal lords, because many great families 
were ruined financially, or died out altogether. In 
France and England the royal power was the gainer 
by these losses of the feudal nobility. Elsewhere, 
notably in Germany and Italy, the cities profited by 
the ruin of the nobles. Finally, the period of the 
Crusades was also that of the deepest and most general 
superstition. The Papacy and the Church grew 
rich and powerful through the bequests of dead 
crusaders, and through the countless gifts of devout 
worshippers. 






CHAPTER XX 


THE MONGOL CONQUESTS AND THE RISE OF THE 
OTl'OMAN TURKS 

I. THE MONGOL CONQUESTS. 

The Mongols. — The name Mongols includes nume- 
rous nomadic tribes centering in Mongolia, and 
e.'ctending far to the north and west of that country. 
They live in felt tents, and tlieir principal work is 
cattle-raising. Large flocks of sheep, camels, horses, 
and cows form their wealth. Their food consists 
mainly of meat, milk, butter, and cheese. Being 
northern Buddhists, they recognize the Dalai Lama 
in Lassa as their spiritual head. 

Jenghiz Khan. — The early history of the Mongols 
is little known. They rose suddenly into a world 
power under the leadership of the great chieftain 
Tevmjin, who was born in 1162. He united the 
tribes of Central and Eastern Asia, and finished 
the conquest of North China in 1215. This was 
under the Kin dynasty. When a priest prophesied 
‘hia bimi *hR. •v.'wd/t *5/1 

Ammon had done for Alexander the Great), he 
assumed the title Jenghiz Khan, or 'Universal Sove- 
reign.’ During the following years he conquered 
Western Mongolia and Turkestan, with an army of 
700,000 men. Samarkand and other large cities 
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were burned, with the loss of over 200,000 lives. 
One of Jenghiz Khan’s sons conquered Southern 
Russia to the river Dnieper. Temujin was planning 
further conquests, when he died in 1227. He divided 
the empire among his four sons, of whom Okkodat, 
the ruler of China, was chosen as Great Khan. 

Invasion of Europe. — Okkodai sent his nephew Batu 
with an immense army to continue the subjugation 
of the western countries. During the years 1237- 
1240 the Tartar hordes devastated Russia, took the 
great towns of Moscow and Kiev, and advanced to 
the borders of Germany. In 1241 they defeated the 
united armies of the Poles and the German knights, 
in Silesia, turned most of Hungary into a desert, and 
sent marauding parlies to the coast of the Adriatic. 
The inefficiency of the feudal armies, and the lament- 
able quarrel between Emperor and Pope, which divided 
the European princes against themselves, make it seem 
quite probable that the Mongols could have advanced 
to the Atlantic. Fortunately Batu withdrew towards 
the Volga, when he heard of the sudden death of 
Okkodai in December, 1241. 

The Yuan Dynasty. — The conquest of China was 
completed by the overthrow of the Southern Sung 
dynasty in 1280. Kublai Khan, the grandson of 
Temujin, and fourth Great Khan, was recognized as 
emperor of all China, and so became the founder of 
the Yuan dynasty, which held sway over the Middle 
Kingdom until 1368. 

Conquest of Persia and Mesopotamia. — A younger 
brother of Kublai, named Hulagu, set out to conquer 
the Mohammedan countries of the West. Hulagu 
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sympathized with the Christians, and offered to co- 
operate ^vith the I'Vench king St. Louis, who was 
just then engaged in the seventh Crusade (1249- 
1254). If St, Louis had made a politic use of the 
proffered alliance, the rule of Islam in Syria and 
Egypt would have been overthrown, and Jerusalem 
would have been opened to Christian pilgrims. But 
the French king blindly threw away his chance, by 
sending a disrespectful reply to the Mongol Khan. 
While the seventh Crusade ended in the capture of 
tlie king and all his army by the Egyptians, the 
I^Iongols carried evciy'thing before them m Persia 
and Mesopotamia. In 1258 the last Abbasid Caliph 
surrendered Bagdad to the victorious Hulagu. 

Greatest Estent of the Mongol Empire, and Further 
Plans of Conquest — Taken all together, the depen- 
dencies of the Great Khan in Peking* formed the 
largest empire tn the world's history. All of present 
China, Korea, outer Mongolia and Southern Siberia, 
Turkestan, and Asia west of India. Southern Russia 
and Hungary, looked to Peking as their capital. 
Kublai’s expeditions against Indo-China and Annum 
failed on account of the hot climate, which wasted his 
armies by disease. In 1274 Kublai Khan sent a fleet 
of nine hundred vessels, canying seventy thousand 
Chinese and Koreans, and thirty thousand Mongols, 
across the sea for a descent on Japan. A violent storm 
wrecked the fleet, and the survivors of the disaster 
were put to death or sold as slaves by tlie Japanese. 

Break-up of the Mongol Empire. — The huge hlongol 

'The ^Jongols and TorclRners callect the capital by us Mongol name 
* KambaliL* Ruins of its walls can be seen nonh of the present Peking. 
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empire had no inner coherence, save that of common 
tribal traditions, and of respect for the Great Khan, 
the recognized head of the ruling family. The diffi- 
culty of sending orders from end to end of the 
overgrown dominions was alone sufficient to cause 
their break-up into many independent Khanates. 
The division was hastened by the conversion to 
Islam of most of the western Mongols. It has been 
pointed out above, that Islam came to Northern China 
at that period. 

Russia under the Mongol Yoke. — Tartar Khans were 
masters of Russia for 250 years, until 1480. They 
lived on the steppes of Southern and Eastern Russia, 
and mixed little with the conquered people. All 
Russians, rich and poor alike, had to pay a heavy 
annual tax to the Tartar rulers. The Russian princes 
were allowed to manage their own governments, but 
held their office at the pleasure of the Khan. The 
princes of Moscow entered into closer relations with 
their Mongol overlords. They finally acted as chief 
tax collectors for the Khan, and in this way laid the 
basis of that wealth and power which later helped 
them to the throne of united Russia. The long 
Tartar domination over Russia accounts mainly for 
the backwardness of her civilization.. She became 
more Asiatic than European, and remained for cen- 
turies almost untouched by the progress of the 
western countries. 

The Mongol Empire as a Link between China and 
the West — During the Mongol supremacy a lively 
intercourse was kept up between the Far East and 
Europe Merchants and ambassadors travelled back 
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and forth, either over land by way of the Pei Lu 
and Nan Lu,* or by the sea route from Canton to 
the Persian Gulf and Bagdad. The most famous 
western visitor to China was the Italian Marco Polo, 
who was long attached to the court of Kublai Khan, 
and wrote a valuable account of his e.\perience and 
observations. About 1292 
Pope Nicholas IV. sent 
the first Roman Catholic 
missionary, a monk named 
Jean dc Moiitcorvin. 

Montcorvin was well re- 
ceived by the emperor 
Kublai. The new religion 
gained ground rapidly, and 
in 1307 the Pope raised 
Monicorvin to the rank 
of archbishop of Peking. 

Since the seventh cen- 
tury there had existed 
in Cliina Christians of 
the Nesloriaii sect, who 
were quite numerous in the norlh-uest These 
presently quarrelled with the Roman Catholics, and 
in consequence both sects were ruined. After the 
overthrow of the Yuan dynasty the strong national 
feeling of the Chinese swept away iltc remnants of 
Christianity. 

Timur. — Toward the close of the fourteenth centurj' 

’ I’ci l.u»notlhfm road. Nan l.u— souihern road. the. t»TO histone 
highw^)! le.idinj.' from Northwestern China to Western .\sia They 
rur> tcs]>eciisc!y north ami south of the Tien bh.nn or Heaven ^to^ntal^s. 
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the chief Timur, or Tamerlane, a descendant of 
Jenghiz Khan, again brought half of Asia under 
Mongol supremacy. He conquered inner Asia from 
the Great Wall of China to Moscow, subjugated 
Persia, and overran India. In 1402 he invaded the 
'I'urkish dominions in Western Asia, an event which 
proved fortunate for Europe. The Turkish Sultan 
Bayazid was about to 
advance with, a victorious 
army up the Danube river, 
when he suddenly bad to 
return for the defence of 
his Asiatic dominions. 
In the terrible battle of 
Angora in Asia Minor, 
1402, the Turkish army 
was annihilated, and Ba- 
yazid himself was made a 
prisoner by Tamerlane. 
The Sultan of Egypt 
sought safety by recog- 
jiizing Timur as his over- 
lord. The great conqueror 
was preparing for an invasion of China, when he 
suddenly died, in 1405. His vast empire quickly fell 
to pieces. 

The Mongol Empire in India.. — Baber, a great-grand- 
son of Timur, repeated the invasion of India in 
1526, and founded there the empire of the Moghuls 
(Mughals), which lasted until the supremacy of the 
English, In 1761. Akbar the Great (1556-1605), 
Baber’s grandson, extended the new dominion 
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over nearly all India. By tolerating all religious 
sects, and by employing Hindu nobles side by 
side with Mohammedans in his government, Akbar 
conciliated the subjected states to his rule. He 
partitioned the empire into provinces under gov- 
ernors or viceroys, and reorganized the army so 
as to prevent mutinies. Akbar must always be 
counted among the most successful and beneficent 
rulers in history. The emperor Shah Jahan (1628- 
1658) raised exquisite build- 
ings. Of his Pearl Mosque 
at Agra a historian, Sir \V. 

Hunter, says that it is per- 
haps the purest and loveliest 
house of prayer in the world. 

The last Mughal emperors 
were bigoted Mussulmans, 
and oppressed their Hindu 
subjects. They thus raised 
up against themselves a con- 
federacy of native warriors 
known as the Marathas, who by ceaseless attacks 
helped to overthrow the Delhi dynasty. The Moham- 
medan governor.s of provinces set up as independent 
potentates, and all India fell into that stale of anarchy 
which enabled the prudent British with small forces 
to gain their splendid East Indian empire. 

II. TIIK lusi: or THU OTTO'l.^N TUr.KS. 

Rise of the Ottoman Turks— W’c must now turn our 
attention to the branch of the Turkish nice wliich has 
liad the greatest influence on histoiy. Like most of 
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the great things of the world, the Ottoman Empire 
sprang from a minute source. Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century a band of some 400 Turkish 
families wandered from Khorasan through Armenia 
into Asia Minor, part of which still belonged to the 
declining Empire of the Seljuks. This small party, 
under its chief, Ertoghrul, helped the Seljuk Sultan 
to gain a victory over the Mongols, and was given as a 
reward the little principality of Sultan-Oeni in the 
middle of Asia Minor. 

Othman. the son of Ertoghrul, became an indepen- 
dent ruler, and is regarded as the founder of the 
Ottoman Empire. From him the Othmanlis, as the 
. Ottoman I'urks call themselves, take their name, 
and to his famous dream, in which he foresaw a 
mighty Empire with Constantinople as its capital, 
much of the ambition and success of his house has 
been attributed, On the death of the last Seljuk 
Sultan, Othman became the chief Turkish ruler in 
Asia Minor. He extended bis dominions to the 
north-west, and learnt on his death-bed that his son 
Orkhan had captured Brusa from the Greeks, an 
event of great importance, as this city now became 
the Ottoman capital, marking the first step in the 
advance on Europe. 

The Janissaries. — The reign of Orkhan (1326-1359) 
is celebrated for the organization of the Ottoman 
army, and more especially for the foundation of the 
famous corps of } Janissaries, or New Troops. By 
a masterly stroke of statecraft Alaeddin, the brother 
and vizier of Orkhan, decided to levy each year a 
thousand children from Christian captives or subjects, 
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and to train them as Moslems, with rigid military 
discipline, to form the most terrible fighting force of 
their new masters. The Janissaries were given every 
inducement to obedience and courage, for rapid 
promotion and high pay were the rewards of ability 
and bravery. During the three centuries in which 
this system was continued, the total levy of Christian 
children must have amounted to half a million. In 
later times the corps was recniited from Turkish 
families and from the children of Janissaries. 

Conquests in Europe.— At the close of Orkhan’s reign 
the Ottomans gained their first footing in Europe by 
the capture of Tzympe and Gallipoli on the northern 
shore of the Dardanelles. Under his successor, 
Morad I. (i359-i3S9), a nipid advance was made. 
After taking the great city of Adrianople from the 
Greeks, the Turks found themselves face to face with 
the more warlike Slavonic tribes, but in 1363 they 
gained the victory of Marizza over the Servians and 
Mimgarians. The anne.xation of Ilulgaria in 1388 led 
to a league of the Eastern States of Etirope against 
Morad. In the following yc;ir the allies were defeated 
on the plain of Kossova, and Sen-ia and Bulgaria 
became subject to the Turks. i\Iorad was killed fn 
this battle, and was succeeded by his son Bayazid, the 
first Ottoman ruler to take the title of Sultan. 

The brilliant and unchecked successes of the Turks 
at last aroused a general feeling of alarm throughout » 
Europe. The Pope preached a crusiidc agjiinst ilio 
Moslem invaders, and in 1396 the chivalr>’ of the 
West once more marched eastward on a holy war. . 
The confcdcniie Clirisiian army, led by .Sigismund of 
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I lungary and tlic Count tic Ncvcn; of France, succeeded 
in recapturing several towns from the Turks, while 
Fayazid liimsclf was absent from the scene of action; 
but on die latter’s arrival before Nicopolis, which the 
Christians were besieging, their successes were wiped 
out by one of die most terrible defeats in histor)% in 
which the Cliristian army was practically annihilated. 

After the battle of Nicopolis, the victorious Sultan 
proceeded with little diiTiculty to conquer Greece, 
'rile country which, nearly two thousand years before, 
had so heroically resisted the Persians, now fell an easy 
prey to the last of the Asiatic invaders. It seemed 
that nothing could avert the doom of Constantinople, 
^ and Bayazid was on the point of rc.illzing the ambition 
of his house, when his cup of victory was dashed to 
the grovind by the advent of Timur the Mongol. 

Nothing in tlic histor>' of the Ottomans is more 
remarkable and praiseworthy than their wonderful 
recovery after die calamities that followed the battle of 
Angora. At the opening of the fificendi century they 
seemed to be ruined beyond repair. Not only was 
the Empire broken up by the natural revolt of 
conquered states against a fallen master, but civil war 
amongst the sons of Bayazid threatened them with 
immediate destruction. ” The Noah who preserved 
the ark of the Empire,” and restored the fortunes 
of his race, was Mohammad I. (1413-1421), one of the 
• greatest of all the Sultans. In a surprisingly short 
time, thanks to his energy and wisdom, the Turks 
regained all they had lost, and by the second year of 
. the reign of the next Sultan, Morad II. (i42i-i45i),‘ 
they were once more in a position to besiege Con- 
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stantinople. ' Morad conducted the operations with 
.Treat skill, and would in all probability have gained 
the crowning glory of capturing the Byzantine capital, 
had not trouble in Asia forced him to abandon the 


blC^C. 

During the reign of Morad II. a great attempt was 
made to drive the Turks out of Europe by the famous 
Hungarian leader Hunyades, better known as the 
White Knight. The successes gained by this champion 
not only procured the co-operation of the Eastern 
States, but also persuaded crusaders of the West to 
enter upon another holy war. At first the Christians 
carried all before them, and a treaty was stgne y 
which the Sultan gave up-Servia and Wallachia. . 
Having made peace, Morad abdicated and retired to 
Asia ; but on hearing that the Christians had broken 
the treaty to take advantage of his absence, he led an 
army against them, and, by the great victory of Varna 
(1444), completely crushed his treacherous foes. 

It was at this time that the renowned Albanian hero 
Scanderbeg, who li.ad been brought up as a Moslem 
by Monad, escaped from the Turks and established his 
rule in his native mountains, where, for twenty-five 
years, he defied all attacks, until he was eventually 
overcome by Mohammad II. .it 

Capture of Constantinople (i 453 )- — Mohammad . 

(1451.1481). sumamed “The Conqueror." succeeded 
his father at the age of twenty-one. He at once 
began to prepare elaborate plans for the napture of 
Constantinople. Twice a 1 rc.ady the Turks had had 
the coveted prize almost within then grasp, when 
an unforeseen event had snatched it from them. 
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Mohammad therefore determined to neglect no detail 
that could improve his chance of victory. The 
Emperor Constantine Palaeologus, though receiving 
practically no help from the West, was scarcely less 
diligent in strengthening his defence, and, indeed, for 
his resolute courage in the face of calamity, this last of 
the Caesars need not fear comparison with the greatest 
of the Roman name. 

In military history the siege occupies an important 
place, for it shows ancient and modern warfare side by 
side. The old-fashioned battering-ram and catapult, 
the terrible Greek fire, and the recently invented 
cannon were all employed. 

In the spring of 1453 the Sultan opened operations 
with an army of 70.000 men and a fleet of 320 ships. 
The first general assault was repulsed, and the siege 
was still f^urther prolonged by the brilliant success 
of five Christian ships from Chios, which broke through 
the Turkish fleet, bringing provisions and ammunition 
for the garrison. Being unable to enter the Golden 
Horn from the sea, Mohammad formed the bold, plan 
of transporting ships by land to the upper end of the 
harbour. This was the turning-point of the siege. 
The garrison was not numerous enough to defend 
all sides of the city at once. A great breach was 
made in the walls, but the Emperor refused to 
capitulate. Accordingly, seven weeks after the begin- 
ning of the siege, Mohammad ordered a final assault. 
Led by the huge Janissary Hasan, the. Turks poured 
into the town. Constantine was slain in the breach 
^ fighting bravely to the last. The Conqueror entered 
his new capital in state, and immediately summoned 
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the Moslems to prayer in the great church of St. , 
Sophia, which from that day has remained a mosque. 

Thus the dream of Othman was fulfilled. The 
century which had opened so darkly for his house now 
saw the Ottomans established in the city of Constantine 
as one of the greatest powers in the w’orld. The event 
is epoch-making not only in Turkish but in European 
history. The last remnant of the Roman Empire had 
fallen. 




CHAPTER XXT 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


The Italian City EcpnbUcs.— During the early Middle 
Ages the towns throughout Western Europe formed 
parts of feudal estates. The exactions of the over- 
lords led to a long struggle between them and the 
towns, in which the latter were finally victorious. 
In Italy the conditions were most favourable for tne 
cities, and they succeeded in freeing ihemse ves 
entirely from their feudal obligations. At the close 

of the thirteenth century the political condition o 

Northern and Central Italy was quite similar to th. 
of ancient Greece. Two hundred mdependent and 
self-governing city states owed only nomina a e^,! 
to the Emperor or to the Pope. 

The wealthiest and most powerful of these c ucs 
were FezW. Gc.oa, and They tte e 

alike centres of trade and industr>^ of ^ 

art. The commerce with the East, . r 

rished specially since the Crusades. \\ as 
source of gain Venice at the height of her pou er 
w;ls supreme over the Adriatic and ^ ? . 

Eastern Mediterranean. Her glor>* aste un i 
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fiftccnlli ccmtiry, when ihu Turk*; slitit her out from* 
most of tile Asiatic trade. When Vasco da Gama 
discovered the sea route round the Cape of Good 
Hope (149S). the whole tnide with India and Cliina 
was turned away from llic Mediterranean, and decay 
fell on tile j»reat ports of Italy. 

The Hanseatic League. — It has been told above how 
the Germ, an feudal lords dcj^eneraied into lii;;hway 
robbers. I'lie emperor-kinjf u^s too feeble to main- 
lain order ; the trade and industry of the land were 
ijoinjr to ruin. Iti this crisis a mimlicr of German 
cities combined into a Icajjae for mutual aid .against 
the nobles on land and against piraic.s on .sea. 
Hamlnirg, Lucbeck, and Bremen were the principal 
mcml>crs of the Uauscatie Leadin', uhich presently 
included about eighty-fivc towns. They not only 
succeeded in protecting commerce, but forced the 
king of Denm.ark to oliscrve their regulations. During 
the fifteenth century ibe league enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of trade throughoiu Northern Europe. 

The Mediaeval Cities os Centres of Progress. — The 
Hanseatic towns, and most other big cities of Ger- 
many. France, and England, had the right of 
self-government. Their citizens, called burghers, were 
early trained to the exercise of political rights, which 
remained unknown to the mass of the rural popu- 
lation. It was in the towns, therefore, that those 
ideas of civil liberty were kept awake, which in modern 
times were to transform the down-trodden serfs into 
• free-born citizens. 

The wealth accumulated by the burghers soon was 
applied to the encouragement of learning and art. 
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Europe still possesses invaluable treasures in the 
paintings, in the noble cathedrals, and the handsome 
public buildings, which adorned the free cities of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Beginnings of the Enropenn Nations. — ^We have 
learned that Charlemagne had the plan of uniting 
all Germanic peoples into one great nation, under a 
centralized imperial government. The forces of dis- 
order, however, were stronger .than the will of one 
eminent statesman ; his death was followed by the 
chaos of the darU ages. Feudalism brought a little 
improvement ; but its division of sovereignty among 
many hundred petty lords made the growth of united 
nations impossible. 

Yet the foundations of the modem European states 
lie back in the feudal times. They are largely geo- 
graphical. The Spanish peninsula Is abmptly cut off 
by the Pyrenees mountains. Italy is w.alled in on 
the north and north-west by the Alps. Between 
France and Germany lie the Vosges mountains, 
which have always tended to separate the people 
east and west of them. England is severed from 
the continent by the Channel and the North Sea. 
According to these dividing lines differences in lan- 
guage and customs developed among the various 
populations. The people of Italy, France, and Spain, 
spoke languages descended from the Latin. Very 
similar at first, they gradually grew apart, until 
the common man of any one countrv could no longer 
understand a person from the neighbouring country. 
When the treaty of Verdun was concluded, in 843, 
there was already a considerable difference between 
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their resistance. France seemed about to lose its 
nationality, and to become an English dependency. 
Just then a peasant girl, Joan of Arc, liad visions, 
in wliich she heard a message from Mcaven, bidding 
her to deliver her country from the foreign foe. Her 
enthusiasm overcame the doubts of the king, and in 
1429 she was allowed to lead an army against the 
English. Belief in her divine mission doubled the 
courage of the French soldiers, while it confounded 
their enemies. Tlie city of Orleans was taken, and 
the whole tide of the war was turned by the victory. 
The nation’s saviour received the name of * Maid 
of Orleans' During the rest of the war the English 
lost nearly all their possessions In France. 

Louis XI. (1461-1483). — In Louis XI. France had 
one of her ablest sovereigns. He found the feudal 
nobility laid low by the Hundred Years’ War, and 
he followed up his advantage by every means at 
his command, fair or foul. He used to say, " He 
who knows how to deceive, knows how to reign." 
Louis was eminently successful in his policy, and laid 
the basis of the great centralized monarchy which was 
perfected by his successors. 

Charles VIII. (1483-1498), the son of Louis XI., 
quite freed himself from the trammels of feudal tradi- 
tion. Instead of the levies of lords, he employed an 
army of paid professional soldiers, who were under 
his personal control. Toward the close of his reign 
he proved the efficiency of.'his army by the rapid 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples in Southern Italy. 
An alliance of nearly all his neighbours obliged him, 
however, to abandon the newly-won dominions. 
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England. — It lias been briefly told how Britain was 
conquered by the Germanic Angles and Sa.vons, and 
how the eastern half of the country was overrun by 
the Danes. From 1042 to 10C6 King Edward the 
Cou/cssor, of the old English line, ruled over the 
island. After his death two claimants contended for 
the throne : ffarotd, Earl of the West Saxons, who 
was chosen by the leading English lords, and 
jyi/tiiim, Duke of Nonnandy, who claimed to have 
been appointed as successor by the late King 
Edward. 

The Norman Conquest. — William of Normandy was 
a direct dcsccndaiit of the Scandinavian piratc-chief- 
tain RoHo, the founder of the Norman duchy in 
France. Since Rollo’s time the Germanic Norsemen 
of Normandy had become entirely French in language 
and customs. In tlie year 1066 Duke William, there- 
after called the Cougucror, landed in England, and 
defeated the newly-crowned king Harold in the 
decisive battle of Hastings. Harold fell, and William 
was crowned in London as king of England. For a 
long time two nationalities and languages existed side 
by side in England ; the Norman French king and 
nobility, and the Anglo-Saxon people. In the dis- 
tribution of the conquered land among his nobles, 
William displayed far-sighted statesmanship. He 
obliged the subvassals of his lords to swear an oath of 
allegiance to the king in person, so that he exercised 
direct authority over all the nobles in the land. Jn 
several other ways he also limited the power of the 
lords, thus strengthening the throne from the start 
and preventing the complete division of sovereignty, 
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the Eas^-Fratihl who were almost wholly Germanic, 
and developed into the German nation, and the 
Wesl-Franks, who were largely of Latin and Celtic 
blood, and became the French nation. 

The political development of the nations was chiefly 
in consequence of the geographical conditions. -The 
principal feature of the political history was the growth 
of strong, centralized monarchies^ at the expense of 
die feudal lords. This took place in Spain, France, 
and England. In Germany and Italy the royal power 
was prevented from rising to Its highest influence, 
through the ambitions of the German emperors in 
Italy, and through the struggle between the Emperors 
and the Popes. 

Spain.— The Spanish monarchy had its beginnings 
among ceaseless warfare against the Saracens. Start* 
ing from the mountains of the north-west and north- 
east, several Christian chieftains slowly re-conquered 
the peninsula from the Mohammedans. In 1469 the 
two principal states were united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand, prince of Aragon, to Isabella, princess of 
Castile. Their joint forces were employed for the 
final expulsion of the Moors from Spain. In 1492 
fell Granada, the beautiful capital of the last Moorish 
kingdom in Europe. The Spanish kingdom quickly 
rose to be the first power in the West. 

France. — The last Carolingian ( = of the family of 
Charlemagne) king of France died in 987. The great 
nobles then bestowed the crown on Hugh Capet, the able 
head of the feudal family, which had long held estates 
larger even than dtose of the CaroUngians. At first the 
Capetiaus, as the new dynasty was called, had little more 
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than their royal title to distinguish them from their feudal 
vassals. It was in the interest of the Church and of the 
towns to support the royal authority against the lawless- 
ness of the nobles. By using well this support and their 
own resources, the Capetian kings steadily expanded 
their own domains, and broke the power of the nobles. 

From 1336 until 1453 Franfce ^ras engaged in the 
so-called Hundred Ycard IVar with England. The 
chief source of trouble lay in the feudal relations of 
the English king, who held large provinces in France 
as fiefs from the French king. The English sove- 
reign did not like to be treated as a vassal, and the 
French king’s legal right to treat him as such led 
to constant friction. The English King, Edward III., 
also claimed that he was rightfully entitled to the 
French crown, through descent, on tlie female side, 
from the old royal house of France. The two most 
important battles of the war were those of Crecy 
(1346) and of PoifiCT^ (* 556 )- In both the English 
defeated superior numbers of French knights by 
their new* tactics of relying mainly on common foot 
soldiers, armed with bows and arrows. The English 
archers shot with deadly strength and accuracy, 
piercing through the iron mail of the proud horse- 
men. These two victories brought about a complete 
change in the methods of warfare. The feudal army 
of knights gave way to trained infantry, supported by 
archers. Within the fourteenth ceniur)' firearms were 
also introduced, and against them armour uas wholly 
useless. 

Joan of Arc. — The French were finally so dis- 
couraged by their disasters that they almost stopped 
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their resistance. France seemed about to lose its 
nationality, and to become an English dependency. 
Just then a peasant girl, Joan of Arc, had visions, 
in which she heard a message from Heaven, bidding 
her to deliver her country from the foreign foe. Her 
enthusiasm overcame the doubts of the king, and In 
1429 she was allowed to lead an army against the 
English. Belief in her divine mission doubled the 
courage of the French soldiers, while it confounded 
their enemies. The city of Orleans was taken, and 
the whole tide of the war was turned by the victory. 
The nation’s saviour received the name of ‘ Maid 
of Orleans.' During the rest of the war the English 
lost nearly all their possessions in France. 

Louis 3 ^, (i46r>i483). — In Louis XI. France had 
one of her ablest sovereigns. He found the feudal 
nobility laid low by the Hundred Years’ War, and 
he followed up his advantage by every means at 
his command, fair or foul. He used to say, “ He 
who knows how to deceive, knows how to reign.” 
Louis was eminently successful in his policy, and laid 
the basis of the great centralized monarchy which w’as 
perfected by his successors. 

Charles VIII. (1483-1498), the son of Louis XL, 
quite freed himself from the trammels of feudal tradi- 
tion. Instead of the levies of lords, he employed an 
army of paid professional soldiers, who were under 
his personal control. Toward the close of his reign 
he prov'ed the efficiency of, his army by the rapid 
conquest of the kingdom of Naples in Southern Italy. 
An alliance of nearly all his neighbours obliged him, 
however, to abandon the newly-won dominions. 
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Eng'land. — It has been briefly told how Britain was 
conquered by the Germanic Angles and Saxons, and 
how the eastern half of the country was overrun by 
the Danes. From 1042 to 1066 King Edvjard the 
Confessor, of the old English line, ruled over the 
island. After his death two claimants contended for 
the throne: Harold, Earl of the West Saxons, who 
was chosen by the leading English lords, and 
JVzlliaw, Duke of Nonnandy, who claimed to have 
been appointed as successor by the late King 
Edward. 

The Norman Conquest. — William of Normandy was 
a direct descendant of the Scandinavian piratc-chief- 
taln Rollo, the founder of the Norman duchy in 
France. Since Rollo’s time the Germanic Norsemen 
of Normandy liad become entirely French in language 
and customs. In the year 1066 Duke William, there- 
after called the Conqueror, landed in England, and 
defeated the newly-crowned king Harold in the 
decisive battle of Hastings. Harold fell, and William 
was crowned in London as king of England. For a 
long time two nationalities and languages existed side 
by side in England : the Norman French king and 
nobility, and the Anglo-Saxon people. In the dis- 
tribution of the conquered land among his nobles, 
William displayed far-sighted statesmanship. He 
obliged the subvassals of his lords to swear an oath of 
allegiance to the king in person, so that he exercised 
direct authority over all the nobles in the land. In 
several other ways he also limited the power of the 
lords, thus strengthening the throne from the start 
and preventing the complete div'ision of sovereignty, 
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which was so disasirous lo Germany. The Norman 
kings ruled over England until 1154. 

England under the Plantagenets (1154-14^5). — The 
second king of this line, Richard I. the Lion-hearted, ■ 
spent all his resources on the third Crusade. His 
brother, Kingyo/^n, has a bad name in English history. 
John had the misfortune of being involved in a quarrel 
with the Pope, just at the time when the Papacy 
enjoyed its greatest power. Being excommunicated, 
he humiliated himself and his country so far as to 
accept England ai a fief from ike Pope (12 1 3). From 
the beginning of his reign John’s misgovernment had 
embroiled him with the barons. In 1215 the con- 
federated barons forced 'him to sign a charter, which 
defined the ancient rights and privileges of the people. 
Magna Charla ( = Great Charter) is the most im- 
portant document in the history of constitutional 
government. Among many other provisions it con- 
tained the following safeguards of popular rights: 
(1) No freeman should be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, save by legal judgment of his peers ( = social 
equals). (2) No taxes should be imposed, save by the 
Common Council of the realm. 

The provisions of the Magna Charta were often 
disregarded by the tyrannical kings. Biit the people 
never forgot their liberties, and finally succeeded in 
having them permanently assured. 

Scotland and Wales are still in great part inhabited 
by Celtic people, descendants of the ancient Britons, 
called Welshmen and Scots. Both countries long 
remained independent of English rule. In 1282 
Wales became a part of the English kingdom. Since 
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then the hcir-:ipparcnt bears the title ‘ Prince of 
Wales.’ The Scots maintained their independence 
after a scries of wars lasting from 1296 until 1328. 
In 1603 King James VI. of Scotland, who was partly 
descended from the English royal house, became king 
of England, with the title James /. Since then. 
England, Scotland, and Wales have remained united 
under the designation of * Great Britain.' 

The Wars of the Roses (1455*1485). — The Wars of 
the Roses were a long struggle for supremacy between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, two rival branches 
of the Plantagenet family. The Yorkists and their 
adherents had a white rose for their badge, the 
Lancastrians a red one. During the thirty j*ears 
of warfare the English baronage was completely 
ruined. Half of the lords were slain, while most 
of the survivors had their estates confiscated. The 
kings profited by the losses of the feudal nobility, 
just as the French kings had profited by the Crusades. 
For a hundred years after the Wars of the Roses 
the English kings ruled as absolute monarchs, dis- 
regarding the Magna Charta. 

Germany and Italy. — The most important event in 
the mediaeval history of these two countries has 
already been mentioned. It was the revival of the 
‘Holy Roman Empire’ by Otto the Great, in 962. 
The German kingship was elective. Usually, how- 
ever, the electors chose the king from the e.\isiing 
royal family. From the middle of the thirteenth until 
the nineteenth century the 'Electors' usually seven 
in number, were the highest sovereign princes of 
Germany. 
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There were some great rulers among the German 
kings. The most notable dynasty was that of 
the Hohensiaufen (1138*1254). The second king of 
this house, Frederick /, Barbarossa { = Red Beard), 
was one of the most heroic figures of the Middle 
Ages. With a strong hand he upheld the ideal of 
German national unity against the rebellious vassals, 
while he also maintained his imperial dignity in Italy 
by six expeditions across the Alps. The decline and 
ruin of the Hohenstaufen in their struggle against 
the Popes brought that deplorable period in Germany, 
which is known as the 'interregnum' (1256*1273). 
There was no king then, and the wild nobles carried 
on endless civil wars. 

Italy was divided even more than Germany. The 
many petty city republics were just as jealous of 
one another as the Greek cities used to be. and 
like their Hellenic models they waged constant wars 
for self-aggrandizement. In the Italian cities also, 
just as in'ancient Greece, the extreme individualism 
of the citizens produced a brilliant but short-lived 
civilization. Florence became a second Athens, and 
could boast among her sons more great men than 
any other one place, save Athens, ev'er possessed. 
First among famous Florentines stand Michael 
Angelo, a masterful genius as architect, painter, 
and sculptor, and Leonardo da Find, whom some 
consider to have been the most universally-gifted 
man that ever lived. He excelled in every branch 
of art and science then known. These and many 
other great Italians lived about the year 1500. 

German trade, industr)*, and culture all benefited 
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by tlie constant intercourse with Italy. Italian models 
also stimulated tlie intellectual life of France and 
England. 

Rise of Austria. — After the year 143S tlie German 
crown, and with it the imperial dignity, became 
hereditary in the House c/ Hapsburg;. Working con- 
stantly for the benefit of their family domain of 
Ausfn'o, the Hapsburg emperors gradually acquired, 
as dukes of Austria, a power quite overshadowing 
that of any other German princes. But they did 
not succeed in enhancing the glamour of the imperial 
office, or in bringing Germany forward on the path 
toward national uttity. This glorious work was done 
much later under the leadership of Prussia. 

Russia. — A new era began for Russia with the reign 
of Ivan III., often called ilte Gnat {1462-1505). 
The Tartar domination was ended, and Ivan had a 
free hand to consolidate around his capital of Mcscoiv 
the territories of the minor Russian princes. Toward 
the end of his reign he assumed instead of his old 
title of * Grand-Prince of Moscow ’ the style of ‘ Auto- 
era/ of All Russia.' Ivans successors continued his 
policy of building up a personal absolutism, and 
gradually incorporated all the minor Russian govern- 
ments in the Muscovite monarchy. 

Under the reign of Ii'an II'. the Terrible (1533- 
*5^4), the Cossack leader Jennack laid the founda- 
tions of the Russian Asiatic dominions by conquering 
Siberia as far as the Irtish river, Ivan IV. also 
Introduced the beginnings of European culture in 
Russia, by employing foreign artisans, and by opening 
regular over-sea trade with England. 
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Intellectual Condition of HcdlaoTAl Europe. — Compared with 
the feverish activity shown by the modern West in a)] 
departments of study, lire Middle Ages were a barren time, 
and deserve their slighting appellation of ‘ the Dark Ages.’ 
Between the ruin of Roman culture and the days of 
Charlemagne lies intellectual barbarism. Charlemagne, at 
the very beginning of the ninlli century, founded scliools in- 
connection with churches and monasteries. Here Latin was 
taught, together with divinit)' ( = theology) and other bits of 
learning useful to priests. Latm remained throughout the 
Middle Ages the medium of all scholars, to tlie utter neglect 
of native tongues. 

After Charlemagne's death the schools grew verj' slowly 
to be something more than priestly seminaries. Beside a 
few Latin authors, the works of Aristotle, which had been 
introduced by Arabian scholars, rvcrc chicily studied. The 
leading scholars after the ninth century were known as the 
* Schoolmen.' Thelt voluminous writings consisted mostly of 
speculations, which the authors themselves did not understand. 

In Italy the freer life In the cities was favourable to an 
early revival of intellectual pursuits. The start was made 
with the renewed study of Reman Law during the twelfth 
century. The University of Bologna soon attracted law 
students from all parts of Western Europe. Universities 
quickly sprang up in other countries, most of Uicm being 
extensions of the old cathedral schools. The university of 
Salamanca in Spam was a far-famed seat of learning. The 
university of Paris became the (bcus of European thought 
through the lectures of the brilliant Abelard, the first 
man who dared to attack the traditional teaching of the 
Church. 

The study by Italian artists and scholars of Greek 
classical works aroused a general interest in Hellenic 
literature and philosophy. The independent thought 
of the old Greek authors soon led their new Italian 
pupils a^vay from the blind obedience to authority. A 
more inquisitive, original generation of men was bred up. 
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which advanced the bounds of human knowlwlgc and skill 
in many directions. This Kreat mtcl!cctual outburst in Italy 
is called t\\c ' Knmiss^tKfe* { = new birth). It started late in 
the fourteenth centurj*, and got an additional impulse by Uic 
fall of Constantinople, 1453. when many Greek schobrs 
fled from the Byzantine capital to the Italian cities. The 
renaissance in Italy matured the finest maste^^vorks of 
whiclx the world owns. But all branches of art 


and literature rose to new 
perfection. Scientific in* 
quirj' also made ad\’ances, 
and led to wonderful dis- 
coveries, The movement 
spread to France, Ger- 
many, and England, ever)’- 
where rousing men’s minds 
to new cncrg>‘. 

The German Copenttexts 
(1473-1543) csuWWicd 
the fact that the 
re\olvcs around the sun, 

A\hich is the central himi- 
nar)’ in a sy.stcm of planets 
similar to the cartk U ntil 

the dibcoverx’ of the 'Co~ .t>, i 

trn,ic,m System' all Iieopk ''ad Mic'cil m the rtolemaic 
System,’ ahich taasht that the earth Mas the rentre of he 
unK-erse. The Italian mathemat.can 

svas fte first to use a Uleseefe for the study of hearenlr 
borlics. He confirmed the truth of the Copenuc,sn system, 
and made many important scicnti c ^ 

M-nrks Mere considered subrersne of Church doctnuB, he 
M-as imprisoned, -and nas forced to abjure uhat be had 
M-rilten in support of the Copermcan -ystera. 

The men rrho Mere desoted to the study of Greek 
literature became knonm as the Humamsts. The humamstie 
morement soon dominated higher education all over Europe, 
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atid lias kept Jls place until the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

In rcli'^ion the revival of Icarnmjj led many men to doubt 
the correctness of Cluirch doctrines, and to criticise openly 
some abuses in the Church administration. Thus the way 
was prepared for the Reformation, which agitated Europe 
during tlic first centuries of the modern era. 

The revival of learning was quickened by the improve- 
ments made in the art of printing abo\jt the close of the 
Middle Ages. The most ingenious invention in this line 
was made about 1438 by John Gutenberg, a. printer in the 
German city of Mainz. He dc\'isctl movable types, so that 
the letters used in printing a page could be taken apart and 
put together again for printing another page. The new 
process cheapened books so as to put them in reach of all 
except the very poor. Ity the aid of this improved printing 
press the pen became In fact a weapon more powerful than 
the sword. 

Printing, as well as gunpowder and the mariner's compass, 
seems to have been brought to the West from China. The 
first use of these three Inventions cannot be clearly traced. 

The compass did for the bold sailors of the new times 
what the press did for the reformers. 
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SECTION 1 

FROM THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 1492 TO 1789 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE PERIOD OF DISCOVERY ; PORTUGUESE AND 
SPANISH COLONIES 

The Search for a New Route to the East. Since the 
establishment of Turkish rule over the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, the Italian merchants found their trade 
in Indian and Chinese products at the mercy of their 
Moslem enemies.- All the old trade routes to the 
Far East had fallen into Turkish hands. The wish 
to avoid the exactions of the Turkish government 
turned many navigators to the search for a new route. 
Beside the Italians, the Portuguese were most active 
in their daring voyages of discovery. e sma 

kingdom of Portugal had been built up by successful 
warfare against the Moors. Its extension on the 
Spanish peninsula was prevented by the growth of 
the stronger monarchy of Spain. So the Portuguese 
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sovereigns looked for new lands beyond tlic sea. 
Under Ilany ihc Navigator (died 1463) ilie west 
coast of Africa was melhodically explored. In 14S6 
Bartholomew’ Dias rounded the CajKJ of Good Hope, 
tluis reaching a j^oint from which ships could easily 
sail on to India. Eleven years later Vasco Ha Gama 
landed at Calicut, on the west coast of India, and 



so completed that series of discoveries for which 
the Portuguese were rewarded wath a commercial 
empire. 

Columbus. — While the Portuguese seamen strove to 
find a way around Africa, the Genoese Cknstopher 
Columbus devised a bolder and, as he thought, 
simpler plan. He believed in a theory then held 
only by a few educated men — namely, that the earth 
was a sphere. The people believed, and the Church 
taught, that the earth w'as flat. Columbus expected 
to reach the East by sailing westward around the 
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globe. His calculation was correct, save for the one 
error that he underestimated the size of the earth. 

For many years Columbus could get no one to 
believe in him. The government of Genoa, the king 
of Portugal, and the king of England all refused to 
give him ships for such a mad enterprise. At last 
the Spanish queen, Isabella, promised her support. 
In the year of the fall of Granada, 1492. Columbus 
left the Spanish pbrt of Palos with three small 

On September 6th he left the Canary Islands, the 
.westernmost land then known, and steered bo y 
ever westward across the vast Atlantic. The crens 
began to give themselves up as lost when after three 
weeks no land came in sight. In their despair they 
almost mutinied, but Columbus remained unshaken. 
The great reward came to him on October 12, ^492> 
when be landed on one of the Bahama islands. He 
also discovered Cuba and other islands of the group 
now known as the West Indies, and then returned 
home. 


Columbus never was suitably rewarded for his incalculable 
service to the Spanish crown. At first Ferdinand an 
Isabella showered honours and promises on the explorer. 
Later, however, they listened to the slanders of his enemies, 
and even ordered his arrest From a third voyage 
New \Yorld he was sent back as a prisoner in chains. The 
royal pair felt ashamed of their ing^itude, but never made 
proper amends. The most illustrious of all discoverers died 
as a poor and broken-hearted man. 

Tie Naiotag ot Ameriia:— Columbus believed to his end 
that he had discovered a part of Asia. He spohe of the 
natives as Jndm,!, a name they have kept, though they are 
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called ‘ Atncrican Indians,* to distinguish them from the 
East lndian*> of India. The error of ColmnUus is aUo 
j>crpctiiatcd in the name of the * W'est India ’ islands. 
Wlicn it finally grow evident that a new' continent lay be- 
tween the v\tlantic Ocean and Asia, a curious chance fixed 
on the countT)’ the name of ‘ Amcnca.’ Amrnj^o Ves/ued, 
a learned rioretilinc, made a voyage to the coast of South 
America in 1500, and drew some maps of the New World. 
A few years later a German professor made a map on wliich 
he named the new continent Anterica, after Amerigo. 

Portuguese Coloniiation. — When Vasco da Gama 
returned to Lisbon from India, in 1499, the king' of 
Portugal assumed the tide of * Lord of the Conquest, , 
Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia ( = Africa), 
Arabia, Persia, and India.* For about a cenlur)' 
the trade between Europe and Asia, by way of the 
Cape, remained in Portuguese hands. 

The Portuguese conquest of the Indian coast was 
disputed by the Venetians and Egyptians ; for Alex- 
andria and Venice were siiH carrying on a considerable 
Eastern trade by way of the Red Sea. Cut the 
first governor of the vice-royalty of India, Almeida, 
shattered tlie combined Egyptian and Venetian forces. 
He gave the death blow to the commercial cities 
of the Mediterranean. 

From Goa in India the Portuguese merchants soon 
penetrated still further eastward. They conquered 
Malacca, appeared at Canton in 1516, and presently 
carried on trade with several Chinese ports. The 
settlement of Macao, near Canton, established before 
1540, remained a centre of Portuguese commerce 
until it was outstripped by the British colony of 
Hongkong. 
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The sole purpose of the Portuguese was to get 
profits by trade. They did not open mines, cultivate 
land, or encourage the developn)ent of new industries. 
Their career in the East was stained by treachery, 
cruelty, and even piracy. The bad behaviour of the 
Portuguese made an unfortunate beginning of the 
relations between 
Eastern and Euro- 
pean nations. 

Spanish Coloniza- 
tion. — ^The Span- 
iards were at first 
regarded as gods 
by the natives of 
America, The use 
offifearms, cavalry, 
and steel armour 
really gave the in* 
vadersasuperioriiy, 
against which the 
gentle Indianswere 
quite defenceless. 

The most civilized 
aborigines were those of Mexico and of Pent. They 
built cities, constructed bridges and aqueducts, wor- ‘ 
shipped in fine temples, and lived under regulated 
governments. When the Spaniards heard that these 
people were rich in gold and silver, they at once 
set out to rob them. Hernando Cortez captured 
the strong city of Mexico, and Francisco Pizarro 
overthrew the dynasty of the Incas in Peru. The 
bravery of these Spanish adventurers was just as 
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rctnarkable as was their cruelty and trcacher)’. The 
wealth gained by their conquests was beyond the 
dreams of avarice. When the last king of Peru 
had f.dlcn into Pizarro’s hands, the latter promised 
to release tlie prisoner on payment of a room full 
of gold. The gold, worth about seventeen million 
gold dollars, was paid, and — the king was put to 
death. 

Spanish colonists in great numbers soon settled 
in the newly won dominions. They practised agri- 
culture, worked gold and silver mines, and brought 
with them all the customs and institutions of their 
home country. The natives had to work as slaves 
for their foreign masters. When the Indians began 
to die out from overwork, black slaves were im- 
ported from Africa. Millions of negroes were 
gradually brought across the sea like cattle. Their 
descendants now form a part of the American 
population. The Spaniards occupied the West India 
islands, most of South and Central America, and 
a great part of North America. Their principal 
seulemenis were in Peru, on the Pacific coast, from 
where the silver mines sent a steady stream of 
w’ealth into the Spanish treasury. The might of the 
Spanish kings during the sixteenth century was 
chiefly maintained by the immense revenue from the 
American mines. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ZENITH OF OTTOMAN POWER 

Mohammad n. (1451-1481). — The Conqueror of Con- 
stantinople was but 23 years of age at the time of his 
supreme triumph. The crottning glor)’ of his house 
had been achieved, but Mohammad was the very last 
man to rest on his laurels, and the remainder of his 
reign made it clear to the world that the House of 
Othman, far from having reached the limit of its 
power, had merely entered upon a new stage of 
aggrandizement 

Almost immediately after the fall of Constantinople 
the Morea, Servia. and Bosnia were conquered. Italy 
and Germany would ha\-'c been in the greatest danger 
had it not been for the heroic resistance of Scander- 
beg and Hunyades The former by holding out in 
Albania for many years prevented the Sultan from 
invading Italy, and it was not till late in Mohammad’s 
reign that he was overpowered and Albania and 
Herzegovina reduced to submission. Hunyades and 
the famous St. John Capristan, by their gallant and 
successful defence of Belgrade in 1456. performed an 
equally great sendee for Western Christendom, for if 
Belgrade had fallen, Hungary* and the Gemiarl States 
Would undoubtedly have been menaced. 

E.r..u. R 
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While experiencing these checks on the western 
frontiers of his empire, Mohammad was entirely 
successful in Asia. The princes of Caramania, who 
had long resisted the Ottomans, were finally 
subdued, and the important cities of Sinope and 
Trebizond were annexed. In 1478 the Grand Vizier, 
Ahmad Keduk, led a successful expedition to the 
Crimea, then occupied by the Genoese, and captured 
immense spoil. The Khans of the Crim Tartars 
remained the vassals of the Sultans for three 
centuries. 

The conquest of the chief islands of the Greek 
Archipelago and the defeat of Scanderbeg brought 
the Turks into contact with the Venetians. In 1477 the 
Sultan’s army occupied the country at the head of the 
Adriatic. The citizens of Venice had the humiliation 
of actually seeing the enemy plundering and burning 
the villages on the mainland, and were glad at the end 
''of the year to sign a treaty which left them in posses- 
sion of their own city. 

Mohammad's greatest ambition was to conquer Italy. 
The north-eastern approach to the peninsula now lay 
open to him, but before devoting his full resources to 
this campaign he determined first to subdue an 
enemy nearer home. On the island of Rhodes, the 
Knights of St. John remained free from the Sultan’s 
authority. Accordingly in 1480 a large fleet and 
army was sent to reduce their fortress- In spite of 
the skill and courage of the Grand Master, Peter 
d’Aubusson, the Knights must have succumbed, had 
it not been that an order of the Turkish commander 
forbidding all plunder so disgusted lus soldiers that 
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they refused to continue the attack. Rhodes remained 
independent for another fifty years. 

At the same time as this failure against the Knights, 
Ahmad Keduk, the conqueror of the .Crimea, captured 
Otranto In the south of Italy. In the next year 
Mohammad ordered the fitting out of a great e.xpedi- 
tion, the destination of which he confided to no one. 
Probably Italy was the intended victim, though we 
can never know for certain, for the sudden death of 
the Sultan put an end to the preparations. Italy was 
saved from whatever danger may have threatened her, 
and in the next reign tlie Turks were forced to abandon 
Otranto, nor did they ever again occupy Italian soil.^ 

Salim t {i5I2-i5i 8).— -Bayazid II., the son of the 
Conqueror, after an inglorious reign of thirty-one 
years was deposed by his son Salim. Up to this 
time no Ottoman ruler had been forced to abdicate, 
and it is worthy of note that the first of his line to 
fall short of the standard set by his great prede-* 
censors met with the fate which in later times became 
the common penalty of inefficiency. 

In the whole of Turkish histor)' there is no more 
striking personality than Salim I. A brilliant soldier 
and statesman and a man ofhigh litcrar)’ ability, he was 
without doubt one of the most gifted of his race, but 
his savage cruelty, vented alike on friend and foe, and 
his total disregard of ilic value of human life must 
always cast a dark shadow on his name. 

His short reign w.is one of unceasing energy and 
Sfilcndtd success. Abandoning for a time the designs 
of his gr.indfathcr for further exjxinsion in Europe, he 
set himself to enlarge his Empire at the expense of 
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Other Moslem countries. His hatred of the Shi’ah 
was to a large extent the cause of this policy, and the 
severe measures he took against his Shi’i subjects had 
the immediate result of war \vith Persia. 

The Shah Ismail was at this time on the throne 
of Persia. He had already gained great military 
renown in the East, and was not afraid to measure 
his strength against the Sultan's. He now befriended 
Salim’s nephew, who bad taken refuge in Persia, and 
declared his intention of placing him on the Ottoman 
throne- The Sultan was equally determined to cnish 
the Shah, whom he regarded as a h^rcitlc. In 1514, 
at the head of a great army, he invaded Persia. pas.s- 
ing through Diarbakr and Kurdistan. Ismail wisely 
played a waiting game. Avoiding a pitched battle, 
he .laid waste the countr>’ through whicli the Turks 
had to pass, thereby ciiuslng them great hardships. 
Wiien the two armies met at last in tlie valley of 
Calderan, the Turks were weary from their long 
march, and the Persians confident of success. The 
cavalry of the latter, however, on w’hich the Shah 
relied entirely, w.is unable to .stand against the 
artillery and muskets of the invaders, and the battle 
ended in a complete victor)' for the Sultan. After 
entering T.ibrir. then the capital orPcrsla. and ordering 
1000 of the best artisans to be sent to Constantinople. 
Sahtn. for once yielding to the wish of others, led his 
tired troops homcNvard*!. The.rcsull of the cxjiedition 
was the ;innexation of Diarb-ikr and Kiirdisum. 

The Conquest of Ivgypi. which was the other grtj.sl 
achievement of Salim I., h-*is been recorded elsewhere. 
A few words may be added, however, on its im|>oriancc 
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from the Ottoman point of view. Besides increase in 
wealth and territorj' this conquest gave to the House 
of Othman the prestige which it has held ever since 
in the Moslem world: The title of Khalif was frans- 
ferred from the Abbasid family to the Ottoman 
Sultan and his successors, and the protectorship of 
the holy cities of Arabia, which had been under the 
suzerainty of the Mamluk Sultans, now passed from 
Cairo to Constantinople. 

Suleiman I. (1520-1566). — The reign of Suleiman 
the Magnificent tvas in ever)' way the most glorious 
period of Ottoman history. Under this great ruler, 
justly called by his countrymen, “Tiie Lord of his 
Age," the Ottoman Empire enjoyed a position among 
the nations of the world which it had never before 
attained and which no subsequent Sultan has succeeded 
in regaining. Throughout Europe the si.vtccnth cen- 
tury was one of progress and enlightenment. The 
chaos of the Middle Ages was at an end. The revival 
of learning, the wealth of the New W^orld, and the 
centralizing of authority in the hands of strong and 
able monarchs were leading to the more orderly and 
prosperous conditions of the modem epoch. In this 
general advance, the Turks not only kept pace with 
the limes, but in many ways showed superiority over 
all other nations. In roilitar)' organization, especially 
with regjird to artillery, they were ahead of all their 
rivals ; while in the financial and judicial administra- 
tlon of his Empire, in his own high character and 
ability in war and peace, Suleiman can more than bear 
comparison with- any of the great soxcrcigns of his 
lime. 
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In ilic annals of a warlike nice niilflary glory must 
always l)c the surest path to fame, and judged in the 
light of ins conquests Suleiman u-as at least the equal 
of ^rohammad II. anti Salim I. In almost all the 
qualities that make for true greatness he was im- 
measurably their superior. 

At the very outset of his reign Suleiman gained two 
successes where Moliammad the Conqueror had failed, 
lie Citpuired Belgrade in 1521, uttd in the following 
year led n great expedition against the Knights of 
Rhodes. The Gr;ui<l Master at this time was De Lisle 
Adam, atid under his guidance the Knights again 
offered a gallant resistance. But^Suleiman’s attack was 
masterly. Having failed to take the fortress by storm, 
he decided not to waste his strength by useless deeds of 
bravery, but to employ instead more scientific methods. 
By digging trenches and step by step advancing his 
artillery nearer to the walls (a plan which the Turks 
are said to have introduced), he made victory certain, 
and offered honourable terms of surrender, which the 
Knights had the good sense to accept. On being 
allowed to quit Rhodes with tlicir families and property, 
they now established themselves at Malta, which was 
given them as a reward for their bravery by the 
Emperor Charles V. 

V In 1526 Suleiman invaded Hungary and gained an 
overwhelming victory at Mohacs. The young king, 
Louis, and most of the Magyar nobles were slain. 
Buda-Pesth surrendered, and after devastating the 
whole country and satisfying the lust of his soldiers 
for plunder, the victorious Sultan returned home with 
100,000 captives. 
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The First Siege of Vienna (1529)- — Ferdinand of 
Austria, brother of the Emperor Cliarics V., now 
claimed the throne of Hungary as the brother-in-law 
of King Louis, who had died without issue. But the 
Hungarians, who declared that only a native could 
succeed, elected a noble, named Zapolya, .as their 
king. Civil war broke out, and Zapolya, on being 
defeated by the Austrians, appealed to the Sultan 
for help. Suleiman promised to befriend him, for 
by so doing he found a pretext for surpassing all the 
former enterprises of his house by advancing on 
Vienna itself. 

In die spring of 1529 he set out on this famous 
campaign with an army of 250,000 men and 300 
Ciinnons. Buda was captured a second time without 
difficulty, and Zapolya crowned king. Vienna was 
not reached till the autumn, for an e.\ccptionalIy wet 
season had made marching difficult. The garrison 
did not number more tlian 16,000. and against such an 
enormous force there seemed to be but small hope of a 
successful defence. But owing to the bad weather the 
Turks had been obliged to leave many of their heaviest 
cannons in Hungary, and thus the attack was limited 
to mines and assault. The Count of Salm, who was 
in charge of the defence, wisely ordered all non-com- 
batants to leave the city. His skill and energy saved 
Vienna. On four successive days the besiegprs made 
desperate efforts to take the city by storm, and on 
each of these they seemed to lose and their opponents 
to gain strength. When the siege had lasted a little 
more than a fortnight, Suleiman ordered his troops 
to retreat. It was his first reverse, and one nhich no 
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subsequent triumphs were able to obliterate from his 
mind. 

The war continued till J533. when a peace was made 
by ^\hich Hungary was divided between Ferdinand 
and Zapolya. On the death of the latter, however, 

I539i Ferdinand claimed the whole kingdom, and 
Suleiman again invaded Hungary. On this occasion 
the Sultan was not content with plunder and devastation, 
but followed up his success by placing Turkish garrisons 
in the chief towns and by making Ottoman provinces 
of the country that he conquered. The truce which 
was concluded in 1547 between Austria and Turkey 
shows the greatness of Suleiman’s power in Europe, 
for Ferdinand not only allowed the Sultan’s right to 
Hungary and Transylvania, but also agreed to pay 
him 30,000 ducats a year. The humiliation of the 
House of Hapsburg would .probably have been greater, 
hud it not been that during the Hungarian wars much 
of Suleiman’s attention and resources were being 
devoted to Persia, with whom there was almost 
constant warfare. Though not always successful in 
the East, the Sultan added to his dominions a great 
portion of Annenia and Mesopotamia, including the 
historic city of Baghdad. 

Turkish Admirals. — The e.\ploits of Suleiman’s navies 
w-ere almost as great as those of his armies. In the 
great age of discovery, when nautical science was 
advancing by leaps and bounds, the Turkish fleets 
W’ere- feared not only in the Mediterranean but also in 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. For this addi- 
tional glof)' to his reign the Sultan was chiefly indebted 
to the skill and daring of his admirals, who repaid %vith 
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brilliant victories the encouragement which he always 
gave to naval enterprise. 

The most famous of these admirals was Khayr 
ad-Din Pasha, better known in Europe as Barbarossa. 
Starting as a pirate, he became the master of many 
North African ports. He then declared his allegiance 
to the Turkish Sultan and was made Beyler Bey of 
Algiers by Salim I. In 1533 Suleiman gave him the 
command of the Turkish fleet against Doria, the 
Genoese admiral of Charles V. Having repulsed the 
Genoese, Barbarossa proceeded to plunder the coast of 
Italy and to capture Tunis, then ruled by a Moorish 
prince. This prince begged the Emperor to help him, 
and Charles himself crossed to Africa with such a 
powerful force that Barbarossa was unable to hold the 
city, which was sacked by its so-called protector. In 
1538 he defeated the combined fleets of the Pope, the 
Emperor, and Venice in the battle of Prevesa, and 
three years later defended Algiers against Charles, 
though the failure of the latter on this occasion was 
chiefly due to a storm which destroyed his ships. The 
active service of Barbarossa ended in 15431 'vhen lie 
was sent to the aid of Suleiman's ally, Francis I., .and 
captured Nice from the Spaniards. The few remain- 
ing years of his life he spent as Capitan Pasha m 
Constantinople, where he still served his master by 
giving his advice on naval affairs. 

The exploits of Barbarossa were confined to the 
Mediterranean, the honour of extending the Sultan’s 
power to the coasts of Arabia, Persia and India being 
left to other commanders, among whom may be 
mentioned Piri Reis and Sidi AD. These two were 
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distinguished for their literary as well as for their 
nautical achievements, for the former was the author of 
a geographicjil work on the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the latter was both a mathematician and a poet. 

Another admiral, Piale Pasha, gained a great victory 
over Doria off the island of Djerb^ in 1560. The 
Genoese commander was also harassed on several 
occasions by yet anotlier Turkish sailor, Dragut, who 
had ser\'cd under Barbitrossa, and who ended a daring 
career at the Siege of Malta. 

The Knights of St. John, now established at Malta, 
were a constant source of annoyance to the Turkish 
fleets on the Mediterranean. At tlie close ol Suleiman s 
reign the third great conflict between the Sublime 
Porte and this gtillant Order took place. In 1565 ^ 
mighty Ottoman force, led by Mostafa Pasha, PiaM, 
and Dntgut, set sail for Malta, and for four months 
there niged one of the most desperate sieges of histor>\ 
In their Grand Master, John dc la Vallctle, the Knights 
found once more a leader of consummate iibiiity, and, 
with such a commander, the strength of their fortifica- 
tions, and their own heroism, proved too much for the 
besiegers, who were at last obligetl to alxindon the 
siege. Tiie fierceness of the fighting may be judged 
from the fact that out of a garrison of 90^ only 600 
were fit for service when the 1 urks left the island. 

Death of Suleiman.— At the age of 76 the great 
Sultan left Constantinople on his last campiign. The 
Austrians, under the young Emperor Mavmili.nn II., 
h.nd captured Tok.ay in I lungan*. and Suleiman, now 
carried in a litter, once more invaded that counliy. 
While l>csie*dng the citadel of Szigeth. the aged 
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warrior died in his tent. It wiis not, however, for forty- 
eight days that the news was announced to the army, 
for the Grand Vizier Sokolli had kept it a strict secret 
until he heard that Prince Salim had been enthroned 
at Constantinople. During this time the corpse had 
been carried in the royal litter, and the soldiers had 
marched and fought and taken towns in the name of 
their dead Padishah. 

Salim II. (1566-1574). — The greatest of the Sultans 
was succeeded by the cruel and worthless drunkard, 
generally known as “Salim the Sot.” This reign is 
the turning-point in the history of the Ottoman Turks. 
Hitherto they had been ruled, with one exception, by 
Sultans of great energy and ability, and their power had 
steadily increased ; from the time of Salim onwards 
great Sultans have been few and far between, and with 
his accession the decline of the Ottoman Empire may 
be said to have begun. No sudden change, however, 
was apparent on the death of the great Suleiman. The 
fabric which he had built could not be overthrown 
in a moment, and his spirit was still living in die 
statesmen .and gencr.ils who had worked under his 
guid.ince. His Gnmd Vizier, Sokolli, was the real 
ruler of the Empire throughout the reign of the 
degenerate S.ilini, and it was not till he and his 
contempor.aries h.id p<isscd away that the Incapacity 
and folly of the new type of Sultans made itself felt. 

It is a remarkable fact that in this reign the Turks 
waged their first war with the Russians, who were 
afterwards to be the chief e.xtcrnal cause of their 
decline. Sokolli sent an expedition into Russia to 
make a canal from the Don to the Volga, in order 
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that Turkish fleets might enter the Caspian Sea, whose 
southern shores would then be used as a base of 
operations against Persia. The i urkish workmen and 
soldiers were defeated by Ihe Russians at both Astra- 
khan and Azof, and the scheme had to be abandoned. 
Russia was not yet strong enough, however, to be 
* of any danger to 'Furkey, and it was nearly a centurj 
before another war took place between the two 
countries. 

The Battle of Lepanto (i 5 >l).— In 157° the lurks 
captured Cyprus from the Venetians. 1 his new 
conquest and the naval supremacy which the Turks 
were acquiring in the Mediterranean .led to the 
formation of a maritime league against them. I he 
Spaniards, the Venetians, and the Knights of Malta 
collected a great fleet, the command of which was 
given to Don John of Austria, the half-brotlier of 
Philip U. of Spain. The Turkish fleet was placed 
under the Capitan Pasha, Mouezinzade AH, who was 
assisted by several able admirals, including the 
celebrated Ouloudj Ali. On the yth October, tsyi, 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto the two great 
armameuts met and fought one of the most memorable 
butles in naval history. The great Venetian s ups. 
armed with the largest cannon that had yet been 
used in nawil warfare. h.ul a large share in deeding 
the issue of the day. The fierce hand-to-hand contest 
which was waged between the crews of the two 
flagships set an example of bravery al along the 
line, and it was not till the Cap, tan P.tsha was shot 
dead that the victor, of the Austrians was assured. 
Thi Turks lost z6o ships, captured or destroyed. 
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and would have ceased to exist as a naval power had 
it not been for the daring resource of Ouloudj Ali, 
who, having been successful in Ids part of the battle, 
but seeing the hopeless ’plight of his countrymen 
elsewhere, _ decided to save what he could for the 
Sultan, and escaped with 40 ships to the open sea. 

The splendid victory of Lepanto brought very little * 
material gain to Christendom. The leaders of the 
league quarrelled over the spoil instead of following 
up their success. In less than a year, thanks to the 
ceaseless energy of Ouloudj Alt, now Capitan Pasha, 
the Ottomans were once more strong on the Mediter- 
ranean, and in 1573 made peace with Venice on 
condition that they should retain Cyprus. But though 
the Turks lost so little, the moral gain to Christen- 
dom was far reaching. The battle of Lepanto showed 
that the Ottoman arms were not invincible. For the 
first lime a crusade against the House of Ottoman had 
proved successful, with the result that it was now felt 
throughout Europe that in future the West would 
be able to hold Its own. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
THR PERIOD OF RELIGIOUS WARS 


Causes of the Reformation. — The Reformation in the 
central and northern countries of Europe was a revolt 
against the supremacy of Rome, which led to t e 
establishment of a reformed Christianity, called Pio- 
testantim. At the same time the political influence 
of the Papacy was fully cast off by the reforme 


countries. 

The chief causes of the Reformation were : (i) i ne 
renewed intellectual activity, which led men to question 
tradition and authority in religion as well as in other 
fields of thought ; {2) the revolt against the interfer- 
ence by the Church in temporal matters ; and (3) 
abuses within the Church itself. 

Extent of the Reformation. — Religious struggles 
dominated the history of Europe during a period 
extending from tlie start of the sixteenth until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Germany was 
the storm centre from which the revolt spread to 
Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, England, and 
the Scandinavian countries. In all these countries, 
save France, the greater part of the population was 
lost to the Papaev. The terrible Thirty Years W ar 
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in Germany (1618-164S) marked the climax and close 
of the armed conflicts engendered by religious dissen- 
sion. After that' the religious element gradually 
subsided, being replaced by political rivalries between 
the different states. 

Charles V. (1519-1556). — A well-known Latin verse, 
current during tlie sixteenth century, said, “Let others 
wage war, thou, happy Austria, make marriages.” 
In fact, the Hapsburg family of Austria acquired 
greater power by for- 
tunate marriages, than 
other dynasties gained 
by war. The most 
notableoftheirpoUtical 
marriages was that of 
the Archduke Philip 
to the daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella 
of Spain. From this 
union sprang a son 
Charles, who became 
king of Spain, arch- 
duke of Austria, ruler 
of the Netiierlands, 
and of several lesser 
dependencies. As 
lord of the rich American colonies he could proudly 
claim that the sun never set in his dominions. In 
1519 he was also elected to the sovereignty of the 
Holy Roman empire, thus completing a power wider 
than any Western Europe had seen since the death 
of Charlemagne. 
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Rivalry of Francis I. and Charles V. — Tlie emperor 
could easily have crushed the Protestant movement, 
had his energies not been diverted by two formidable 
enemies, Francis I. and Suleiman, the Turkish Sultan. 
J^rancis /. was an ambitious, warlike monarch, a rival 
who strained every resource to humble the power of 
Charles V. After Francis had lost the imperial throne 
— he had bitterly contested the candidacy of Charles 
for that dignity — he spent the greater part of his long 
reign in warring and plotting against the emperor. 
The quarrel between these two sovereigns kept 
Europe in a turmoi l for a quarter of a century 
(1521-1544). Neither party gained any decisive 
advantage, while the Turks reaped their harvest in 
Hungary. 

In spile of his vast resources. Cliarles V. saw his 
dearest plans come to nothing. He could not crush 
France, and he could not c.xiinguish Protestantism. 
He at first defeated the Protestant princes, but after- 
wards they rose against him and almost made him 
prisoner. By the Peace of Augsburg (1555) every 
prince and every free city in Germany could establish 
either religion, but the subjects had to accept the 
decision of their rulers. After this the emperor 
became weary of his fruitless struggles, and retired 
into a monastery. The crown of Spain, with the 
colonies’ and the Netherlands, fell to his son 

Philip. 

The Huguenot Wars in France. — The Protestants 
in France were called Huguenots They were 
mostly members of the upper classes, and early 
associated with their religious faith the striving to 

E.O.II. s 
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obtain more political independence for the nobility. 
Francis i. burned many heretics at jtjie^sjake, and 
liis successor. Henry II., continued the Huguenot 
persecutions, whenever he had a respite from foreign 
wars. 

After Henry II. 's dcatli, in 1559, the throne fell 
successively to his three sons, who all were weak 
rulers. The Catholic and Protestant parties kept up 
a constant struggle for influence in the government. 
The Catholic party was led by the great family of 
the Guises, while • the admiral dc CoHguy W'as the 
ablest Protestant leader. Between these two factions, 
but inclining more to the Catholic side, stood the 
widow of Henry II., Catherine de Medici, by birth 
an Italian princess. She always kept a strong hold 
on the minds of her sons, and at times enjoyed a 
practical control over the royal policy. 

Fired by personal ambition, gifted with a statesman’s 
ability, but without moral scruples, Catherine used the 
rival parties as tools for her personal ends. The most 
awful atrocities of a bitter civil war were largely the friiit 
of her intrigues, so that she can justly be branded as the 
evil genius of her adopted country. 

Open war began in 1562. After eight years of 
fighting the Huguenots gained a limited freedom of 
religious worship. Their position was much improved 
by the vast designs of the Catholic king, Philip 11 . 
of Spain. This monarch had set out to crush Protes- 
tantism in the Netherlands, and to dethrone the 
Protestant queen, Elizabeth of England. Fearing 
lest the success of Philip’s plans might make him 
so powerful as to put France at his mercy, the 
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French king, Charles IX., inclined to a gctienil alliance 
of Protestants against Sjxiin. Admiral Coligny now 
^\•as the king’s trusted adviser, and the Huguenots 
felt jubilant. 

The Guises and the queen mother were in despair. 
Wholesale assassination seemed to them the only way 
to save their cause. A secret conspiracy was set 
on foot, and in one night nearly all Huguenots in 
Paris were murdered. Many were stabbed while 
asleep. This bloody crime is known as the Massacre 
of St, Bariholovicvj (1572). The murderous frenzy 
then spread to the provinces, where many thousands 
of Protestants were butchered. 

The struggle continued until 159S, when Henry IV,, 
a strong and able king, ended it for a while by 
the Edict 0/ Nantes. By this order the Huguenots 
obtained equal political rights and a limited freedom 
of worship. 

The repressive measures taken against the Hugue- 
nots under later sovereigns were due rather to 
political than to religious motives, as will be set 
forth later, 

Philip H. — Philip II., ruler by hereditary' right of 
Spain, the Netherlands, Southern Ital)’, and other 
states, was after the death of his father, Charles V., 
the most powerful sovereign in Europe. He made 
the spread of the Catholic faith and the uprooting 
of heresy his chief work. His natural temperament 
was morose and tyrannical. His education had 
been that of a monk. Monks and priests remained 
his closest companions through life. Outside of 
Madrid, the Spanish capital, Philip built an immense 
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j)alacc in ilic style of a nionaslcry, llic famous 
Eseorial. A small glw)my cell in ilic Hscorial was 
his favourite abode, ami from this jdace of dark- 
ness he mis^'overned the most .splendid realm of 
his time. 

Philip fou«ht Protestantism with all his might. 
The gold and silver of America, the genius of great 
generals, the services of paid assassins, were all used 
against the heretics in P'rance, in Kngland, and in 
the Netherlands. Ilui all his bigoted efforts failed 
to turn Europe back to the Middle Ages. The 
spirit of liberty triumphed, while Philip ruined the 
Spanisli administration, and so prepared the .speedy 
downfall of his country. 

Philip II. and Protestant England. — l*or some years 
Philip was married to the Catholic queen, Mary Tudor 
of England, the daughter of Henry Vlll. by his 
Spanish wife Catherine. On Mary’s death Eiizabeth, 
who was the daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn, succeeded to the throne. Philip had hoped 
that the Catholic queen, Maty Stuart of Scotland, 
would become queen of England. His distress at 
seeing the island under Protestant rule grew to rage, 
when Mary Stuart had to pay with her life for com- 
plicity in a plot against Elizabeth. He now deter- 
mined to conquer England and to make an end of 
Elizabeth and her Protestant government. An im- 
mense fleet, famous under the boastful name of the 
‘Invincible Armada,' descended on England in 1588. 
The English sailors outclassed the Spaniards both in 
courage and in seamanship. From their smaller but 
quicker vessels they fired deadly shot into the high 
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Spanish ships, sinking many of them. A violent 
stonn wrecked most of the rest on the Scotch and 
Irish coasts. Spain never again was in a position 
to threaten England. 



Philip and the Netherlands. — The worst thorn in 
Philip’s flesh was the spread of Protestantism in his 
own dominions of the Netherlands. The Low 
Countries or Netherlands were so called from their 
being situated below the sea level. The Dutch had 
won new and fertile land by building dikes out into 
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the shallow North Sea, and pumping the areas inside 
of the dikes dry with windmills. Their patient 
struggle against the ocean had steeled their courage 
and quickened their enterprisa The old ocean 
bottom inside the seawalls was converted into fat 
fields and pastures, while the harbours were crowded 
with merchant vessels ply- 
ing to ports all over the 
world. No other people of 
Europe could show such 
e.'ctensivc manufactures or 
boast of so mucli wealth 
as the Dutch. 

Charles V. had dealt 
severely with the Protes- 
tants in the Netherlands. 
When Philip II. took over 
the government, he re- 
solved to extirpate heresy 
at all costs. The people 
would have submitted to 
a certain amount of re- 
ligious persecution, for toleration was not to be 
expected in any country at that age. Bat when 
Philip’s regent joined to these terrors a repressive 
government, which robbed the natives of their old 
privileges, the people broke out in open revolt. 
The Catholic churches were sacked, and priceless 
treasures of art were destroyed by the * image 
breakers.’ 

Philip now appointed the Duke of Ah'a, an able 
but merciless Spanish general, as governor of the 
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Netherlands. Alva ordered all the prominent patriots, 
who had not found safety m other countries, to be 
executed. A special court, called by the people the 
Council of Blood, condemned thousands to death and 
confiscation of property. Instead of pacifying the pro- 
vinces, Alva’s cruelties 
drove them into organ- 
ized revolt. 

William of Orange. — 

Theleaderofthe revolt 
was Prince William of 
Orange^ also called 
William the Silent. 

He had been trained 
in the Catholic faith at 
the court of Charles 
•V., -and had been cn* 
trusted with the gover- 
norship of three Dutch 
provinces. He took 
the lead in the protest 
against the tyrannical 
policy of the regent. 

On the arrival of Alva William escaped to Germany, 
openly espoused Protestantism, and gathered an 
army for the e.\pulsion of the Spaniards. 

Now began the long, unequal struggle of tlie 
Dutch patriots against the mighty Spanish empire. 
It forms one of the most inspiring episodes in 
historj-. In vain did Philip send his ablest generals, 
commanding the best trained soldiers in Europe. 
They could indict defeats on Wilham and the 
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Duich burghers, but they couW not bent them into 
submission. 

Tho 8 leg« of Loydea. — In 1574 the city of Lcydai was 
closely besieged by the Spaniards. So one could leave the 
town, and no food could come to the starving inhabitants. 
The fall of Leyden would ha\c involved the ruin of the 
Dutch cause. When despair began to seize the besieged 
people, they suddenly beheld Dutch .ships sailing across the 
fields to the relief of the citj'. The Dutch had broken 
the dikes and let in tiic North Sea. When the floods 
approached Leyden, the Spaniards beat a hasty retreat, and 
the city was saved. 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. — In 1579 the seven 
northern provinces by the C/f/w/i of Uit'cekt joined 
into a federal republic, with William of Orange as 
‘stadiholder/ or governor general. Two years later 
the new conimonwcaUh renounced its allegiance to 
King Philip. Thus began the Dutch Republic. 

Assassination of WilUatn the Silent ; His ChaTaoter. — 
Philip II. tried to win William to his side by promises 
of wealth and high office. When briber)' failed to 
move the incorruptible patriot, Philip published a ban 
against him. “ If any one, . . so concluded the 
ban, "should be found sufficiently generous of heart 
to rid us of this pest, . . . taking his life, vve will 
cause to be furnished to him . . . the sum of twenty- 
five thousand crowns in gold. If he have committed 
any crime, however heinous, we promise to pardon 
him ; and if be be not already noble, we will ennoble 
him for his valour.” 

In answer to this infamous document William • 
wrote his celebrated * Apology.’ This was a kind 
of political manifesto, which was translated into the 
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chief European languages, and in which William of 
Orange justified his own course before the whole 
world. He also denounced the treachery and the 
political crimes of the Spanish king in scathing terms. 
The justice of William’s cause could not protect his 
life : after several attempts to kill him had miscarried, 
he was chot bv an assassin, whose family afterwards 
got the promised reward. 

William of Orange is ranked, like George Washington, 
as the ‘ FaUier of his Country.' For nearly twenty years 
he was the soul and brain of the revolt, and his assassination 
really had for Philip the value of several victories in the 
field. His fortune, hts life, and all his talents as a com- 
mander, a statesman, and an orator, were devoted to the 
good of his country. Among the many base slanders which 
his enemies used to spread, one real fault is acknowledged 
by most historians : he Is said to have used deceit in his 
diplomatic dealings. Even if the charge is justified, it can 
only slightly tarnish his fame as the maker of his nation. 


End of the Struggle.— Spain continued the war after 
the death of William, but the Dutch held their own, 
thanks largely to help from the English queen Eliza- 
beth. In 1648 the Spanish government formally 
acknowledged the independence of the seven United 
Provinces. The southern provinces, which now con- 
stitute the kingdom of Belgium, kept the Spanish 
sovereignty and the Catholic religion. 


Effects of the War on the Netherlands. — By a genera! law 
of natural development nothing helps men forward better 
than a well-directed struggle against gre.at odds. \\ ar, with 
all its horrors, may prove to be a school for training national 
greatness anti for preparing future successes This was emi- 
nently true in tlic case of the Dutch fight for liberty The 
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inherent fine qualities of the Dutch people were forced to 
an amazing development. Their industry and trade flourished 
more than at any previous time. The Dutch navy tore the 
best East Indian colonies from Spanish and Portuguese 
possession, and established an empire over sea. The popu 
lation of the Netherlands increased in numbers and in 
wealth, while their standard of education was superior to 
that of all neighbouring countries. 

The Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) owed its origin 
chiefly to some unsatisfactory clauses in the religious 
peace of Augsburg. A newer form of Protestantism 
had not been recognized in that treaty, and its numer- 
ous adherents had no rights. One clause, called the 
‘ Ecclesiastical Reservation,’ demanded that all Church 
lands in Protestant Germany should remain Catholic, 
thus being practically withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Protestant governments. The Protestants refused 
to give up the Church lands. While these and other 
disputes kept up the bitter feeling, the Protestants 
were losing some of their early energy. The Catholic 
counter reformation, on the other hand, had immensely 
strengthened its party in Southern Germany. The 
duke Maximilian /. of Bo-aana and tlie emperor 
Ferdinand II. of the Austrian Hapsburg line luvd 
been educated by Jesuits, and were entirely under 
Jesuit infivience. When in t6o8 several Protestant 
slates tried to strengthen their cause by fonning tlie 
'Evangelical Union,' Maximilian shortly united Ids 
party in the 'Catholic League.' Tims Germany was 
sharply dmded rnco two bostUc camps. 

The Bohemian and the Danish Period of the War 
(161S-1629) — In 1618 the Protestant Pohemians 
rebelled against the oppression of the I lapshurg 
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government. With the aid of the Evangelical Union 
they were at first successful. But when the fanatical 
Ferdinand II. became emperor (1619) he brought 
all his imperial forces, in alliance with an army of 
Maximilian I.'and with some Spanish troops, into 
the field. By the year 1623 the Protestants were 
completely beaten, and their religion was extirpated 
in Bohemia and Austria. 

The sudden triumph of the emperor was a menace 
to the safety of the North German Protestant states. 
They renewed the war in alliance with the king of 
Denmark, but sustained disastrous defeats. 1 hanks 
to the genius of his general Wallenstein, the emperor 
gained control of all Germany. The war might have 
been ended now, had Ferdinand II. not issued the 
unjust 'Edict of Restitution* {1629). by which all 
lands affected by the Ecclesiastical Reservation of 1555 
were to be taken away from the Protestants. The 
confiscation of the lands was enforced by the licentious 
soldiery of Wallenstein, whose barbarities inflamed 
to the utmost the hatred of the Protestants. 

The Swedish Period (1630-1635) introduced political 
motives into the religious conflict. Gnstavus Adolphus, 
the king of Sweden, had hopes of c.\iending his realm 
south of the Baltic, making that sea into a Swedish 
lake. The occupation of Baltic ports by the emperor 
was dangerous for Sweden, while militarj' success 
against the Catholics might realize the dream of a 
larger Swedish empire. Gustavus Adolphus landed 
in Germany with 13.000 men, a force which made 
up for its smallness by its iron discipline, and b) 
the genius of its commander. A.s a foreigner, the 
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Swedish king could not gel the licarij' support of 
al! Gernmn rrotcstnnis, altliougit he was tiic sin* 
ccrest cliainpion of thew failh. Despite die back- 
wardness of die princes, Gosiavws Adolplius marched 
victoriously liirough Germany, and entered Munich, the 

® who could* save 
front uUer ruin,^ a 

1 1 was Wallen- 
stein. But at the beginning of the Swedish war the 
emperor had dismissed Wallenstein, because it Was 
rumoured that tlie general’s boundless ambition would 
lead him into treachery. In his distress Ferdinand 
now humbly begged the disgraced leader to. resume 
the command of the imperial forces. Wallenstein 
complied, on condition of getting dictatorial powers 
which practically made him independent of the em- 
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peror. When the news spread tiiat Wallenstein was 
about to raise an army, the adventurers and cut- 
throats of Europe all flocked to his banner, all 
anxious to share the glory and to enjoy the license 
which were coupled with his name. For he had 
been accustomed on his campaigns to feed the army 
by plunder, and to let his brutal soldiers rob and 
kill innocent people at will. 

The two famous commanders met in the murderous 
battle of Liltzen, .in Saxony (1632). Wallenstein 
believed the battle to be won, after Gustavus Adol- 
phus had fallen from his horse, pierced by a pistol 
ball. But the Swedes drove honte their attacks with 
redoubled fury when they learned the death of their 
idolized king. Darkness at last ended the contest, 
and Wallenstein had to retreat with the remnants 
of his forces. The war continued for two years 
longer, victory being mostly on the Swedish side. 
Toward the close of this period Wallenstein was 
assassinated, with the emperors consent, because he 
had conspired to join the Swedes against the 
empire. ’ 

The Swedish-French Period (1635-1 64S). — The French 
minister Richelieu, who was conducting the govern- 
ment for King Louis XIII.. had long paid subsidies 
to the Swedes. His policy had nothing to do with 
religious questions, but aimed only at the ruin of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. In order that the French 
monarchy might rise supreme over all rivals, Germany 
was devastated for thirteen years longer by the most 
barbarous soldiery. French generals now also shared 
in the work of destruction. 
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Treaty of Westphalia (1648).— The exhaustion of 
all combatants finally put an end to the war. After 
five years of negotiating, the celebrated Treaty of 
Westphalia was agreed upon among the various 
governments. This treaty was the most notable and 
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far-reaching agreement that the European states had 
ever made. Its decisions continued to influence inter- 
national relations until the French Revolution. 

The religious toleration, which had first been pro- 
posed in the treaty of Augsburg, was confirmed, and 
extended to all Protestants. But even now indivi- 
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dual liberty of cojiscience was not yet considered, 
the only concession being this, that citizens who 
did not want to conform to the state religion 
could emigrate within three years. The Edict of 
Restitution was annulled, that is, the Protestants could 
keep the ecclesiastical lands tvhich they had regarded 
as their property since 1555. 

The treaty provided also for many territorial 
changes, ntostly at the expense of the Hapsburgs. 
The freedom of the Netherlands and of Switzerland* 
was confirmed. Sweden gained the right to admin- 
ister parts of the Gennan Baltic coast. France 
received lands in Alsace and Lorraine near the 
Rhine. The Elector of Bnmdenburg (the state from 
which Prussia sprang) was indemnified for territory 
lost to Sweden by considerable grants of lands in 
Middle Germany. This was the first of a series of 
events by which Prussia gained in power, while 
Austria declined. 

Effects of the TMrty Years’ War on Germany. — The 
annals of Europe tell no other story so terrible and 
disheartening as that of the Thirty Years’ War. For 
Germany it was an indescribable calamity, without 
any good after-effects to condorte for the sufferings 
of active warfare. The population was reduced to 
less than one half. Industry' and trade, arts and 
literature, were all ruined and forgotten. Some 

’The House of Hapsburs claimed sON-ereign rights oier Siv.uerl.ind. 
The liberty-lo>nng Swiss revolted .-igainst the foreign rule In three 
heroic battles, during the fourteenth century, they defe.ned the Austrian 
troops, and practic.illv won their independence. The small Swiss com- 
tnunit.es owed their strength and iheir independent sp.nt to the protection 
of the Alps Mountains. 
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districts did not regain ibcir former prosperity until 
two hundred years after the war. 

The political disunion of the country was confirmed 
and sanctioned by the Treaty of Westphalia. Ger- 
many was a great kingdom in name only. Every 
petty prince was recognized as independent ruler 
over his small territory, where he usually governed 
in a wasteful way, aphig^ihe absolutism of the neigh* 
bouriug French monarchy. The national greatness 
which was Germany’s due by reason of her able 
people, her jiatural resources, and her central position 
in Europe, was belated through the lack of internal 
union until the close of the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A CENTURY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 1558-1660 

Introductory. — The period of English history to be 
treated in this chapter is contemporary with the events 
just narrated. Thanks to her insular position, Eng- 
land was spared the horrors of religious war which 
shook Europe for a century. The country was free 
to take its own course, sharing in European struggles 
only in so far as it suited the government. It was 
due mainly to England’s isolation, that her people 
were enabled to rise successfully in defence of their 
political rights, at the very time when absolutism was 
perfecting its hold over the down-trodden people of 
Prance and the German states. 

The chapter will be divided into three periods, 
dealing with (a) the reign of Elizabeth, {b) the first 
period of Stuart rule, and (f) the Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate. 

A. THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 1358 1603 

Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. — When Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn, came to the throne, 
most Englishmen were glad to be rid of the 
Catholic rule of Queen Mary Tudor and her husband, 
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Philip II. Spanish influence was to be swept out of the 
island, and the young queen was to be the leader of 
a truly Protestant nation. Such was the programme 
of the Protestants, but not entirely that of Elizabeth. 
She certainly was obliged to favour Protestantism. Iter 
very title to the throne being denied by the extreme 
Catholic party, which 
had never regarded 
Henry VIII.'s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn as 
valid. But Elizabeth 
placed policy above re- 
ligion. She ordered 
the national Church to 
be so constituted that 
moderate Protestants as 
well as loyal Catholics 
should feel able to con- 
form with its creed. 
She wished to build 
up a united nation, 
rather than to keep the 
country rent asunder by 
religious strife. Her aim was accomplished, and 
she roused intense patriotism and devotion to the 
sovereign among her subjects. 

The papal party in England, which found its 
strongest foreign supporter in Philip II., wished to 
place the Catholic, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, upon 
the English throne. Through intermarriage under 
an earlier reign, the Stuart sovereign of Scotland 
would have been the legal heir to the English throne. 
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in case tliere had been no successor in the Tudor 
line. But since the great majority of English peo[)le 
loyally supported Elizabeth Tudor, any attempt to 
set her aside could only be regarded as treason. 

Mary Stuart was a woman of remarkable beauty 
and fascinating temperament, which secured for her 
many ardent admirers. But during her youtli she 
ruined her career by lier strong passions. When her 
first liusband, King Francis II. of France, had died, 
she assumed the crown of Scotland, and married a 
Scotch lord, named Darnlcy. It was commonly 
known that she had come to despise her husband, 
when he was suddenly murdered. Mary presently 
married Bothwcll, one of the murderers of Darnlcy, 
so that most people believed her guilty of complicity 
in the crime. 'I'lie indignant Scots rebelled against 
the queen and forced her to take refuge at tlie court 
of Elizabeth. 

The English queen ordered her rival to be held 
as a prisoner. So long, however, as Mary Stuart 
was alive, her Catholic supporters did not cease to 
plot against Elizabeth. Finally, a dangerous plan to 
assassinate Elizabeth and elevate Mary to the throne 
was detected, and Mary was accused of having 
countenanced the attempt She was condemned to 
death by the executioner’s axe in 1587. Her guilt 
was never definitely established or wholly disproved, 
and the controversy has produced a whole library of 
writings on this dramatic episode. King Philip ll.’s 
reply to the execution of Mary Stuart was the 
despatch of the Spanish * Armada ’ for the conquest of 
England. His total failure Vias been related above. 
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The Growth of English Sea Power and Commerce. — 
Under Elizabeth’s beneficent rule 
the English people attained to a 
material prosperity unknown to 
former reigns. Foreign commerce 
■was vastly extended, and the 
English flag was carried to the 
most distant ports. The ruin of 
the Spanish Armada served as 
a special encouragement to the 
extension of English sea power. 

The sailors of the. Elizabethan 
age were men of heroic mould, 
who could dare and do incredible deeds. The story 
of Sir Francis Drake still fires the courage of many 
a British lad. With 
three small vessels 
and a small band of 
fighting sailors Drake 
surprised the Spanish 
settlements in South 
America, plundered 
and burned whole 
fleets and towns, 
struck across the Pa* 
cific while a Spanish 
squatlron vainly l.iy 
in wail at the Strait 
of M.agcllan, and 
brought his immense 
booty safely back to England. He was the first com- 
m.andcp to complete the circumnavigation of the globe. 
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The adventurous voyages of the Elizabethan sea- 
men did not at once lead to any notable results, but 
they prepared the way for the successful colonizing 
policy of later years. In the north-east the seaway 
to Russia was discovered, and regular trade with 
that country commenced. Sir Walter Raleigh sent* 
colonists to the North American coast, but his attempts 
to colonize failed on account of the attacks of the 
Indians, Not until 1607 
was the first permanent 
settlement of Jamestown, 
in Virginia, made by 
English colonists. The 
East India Company was 
incorporated in 1600, and 
thus the first step was 
taken for the later ac- 
quisition of the English 
empire in India. 

mizalietlum Literature. — 
The Renaissance bore its 
richest literary fruit in 
England during the reign of Elizabeth. The feeling 
of national greatness, the flood of new ideas brought by 
the Reformation and by the voyagers returning from 
strange continents, the enthusiastic devotion to the queen, 
and the general prosperity of the people, all combined to 
produce a marvellous outburst of literature. The Eliza- 
bethan era was to England what the Augustan age was to 
Rome •. the golden age of hteratUTe. The mere mention of 
the greatest writers must suflke for the purposes of this 
book : William Shakespeare, poet and dramatist, is generally 
considered as the foremost Hterar)' genius of all countries. 
^i>' Francis Bacon, philosopher, statesman, and essayist, 
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founded the inductive system of philosophy. Before him 
the deductive system only was practised, which relies in its 
search for truth wholly on 
reasoning. The inductive 
system demands that one 
should try to find out the 
'causes of things by faithful 
observation of actual fact', 
and by experiments which 
will aid obser\'ation. Modern 
science rests on the inductive 
system, being based on a 
knowledge of facts, the result 
of the arduous labour of the 
many tltousand devoted men 
who have followed in tlte 
footsteps of Bacon. 

B. THE FIRST PERIOD OF STUART RUI.E 

Character of the Period. — King James VI. of Scot- 
land, the son of Mary Stuart, succeeded to the English 
throne in 1603 as James 1 ., and thus England and Scot- 
land became united under one monarch. ' The reigns 
of James 1 . and liis son Charles 1 . were filled with a 
struggle between king and !*arliament. which ended in 
the execution of King Charles, and in the temporary 
establishment of truly p;irliamcntary governntent. 

The Divine Right of Kings.— Under the Tudor 
sovereigns many popular rights which had been 
sanctioned by the Magna Charta had been allowed 
to fall into disuse. By the decline of the nobility 
after the Wars of the Roses, and through the stress 
of foreign wars, the sovereigns from Henry VI I. to 
Elizabeth had governed largely without Parliament 
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Wlicti they convoked ParHanient, usually to gel a 
moacy grant, that body was quite subservient to the 
royal will. Under these circumstances, connected 
wiili the example of royal absolutism in France, many 
people came to believe that the king held his throne 
by divine right James 1. compared the royal dignity 
with the power of God. and said that no subject 
had a right ' to dispute what a king can do, or to 
say that the king cannot do this or that/ 

Attitude of the Commons. — Hut the representatives 
of the nation in Parliament had never forgotten their 
rights. After Flirabeih’.s reign there was no foreign 
danger or civil dissension to justify a continuance of 
'riulor absolutism. The great middle class of ling- 
land, moreover, had advanced in wealth and hiielli- 
gcnce, and with their progress came the natural desire 
to assume that share of political privilege to which 
they were justly entitled. The farniers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, who paid most of the tuxes, asserted 
their right to determine through their representatives 
in Parliament how those tuxes should be collected. 

James and the Parliament. — This and other claims 
of the Parliament were disdainfully denied by King 
James. Several times he summoned P.irliament in 
order to get a grant of taxes. The Commons each time 
formally asserted their privileges, with the invariable 
result that their sessions were dissolved by the king. 

Accession of Charles I. ; the Petition of Right. — 
Charles 1. continued the arbitrary rule of his father. 
Parliament violently opposed his policy, and con- 
tinued to assert its privileges whenever the king 
felt obliged by need of funds to summon it.' In 
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1628 Charles’ third Parliament drew up the famous 
' Pelition of Right' a document which was based on 
the principles of tlie Great Charter. Before the king 
could get any money he had to confirm that it was 
illegal (i) to levy certain taxes without consent of 
Parliament, (2) to 
-imprison citizens 
arbitrarily, (3) to 
quarter soldiers in 
private houses, (4) 
to hold trials with- 
out a jury. 

Charles brokehis 
promise to observe 
the Petition of 
Right, and man- 
aged to govern for 
eleven years with- 
out assembling 
Parliament at all. 

During this time 
he raised his revenues by illegal taxes, and imprisoned, 
without proper trial, the members of the House of 
Commons who had opposed him. 

Archbishop Laud and Puritan Emigration. The mini- 
ster of Charles I. for religious affairs was Archbishop 
Und. He demanded the strictest observance of the 
Slate religion, and punished severely the dissenters 
who refused to obey his orders. At this time man> 
thousand Puritans (extreme rnUcstnnts) left their 
homes and emigrated to America, ratlier than submit 
to Uivid's tyranny. Most of them settled in those 
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colonics which are now known as tlic New Nugland 
States of the Union. 

Meeting of the Long Parliament (1640). — Following 
the advice of Laud, Cltarlcs 1 . tried to force the estab- 
lished religion also on his Scotcli subjects, many of 
whom were ardent Protestants. When he met their 
protests with force, the Scottish nation rose in revolt, 
and sent an army into England. The rebellion at 
once placed Charles in a dilemma from which he 
could not escape. To repel the Scotch insurgents 
he needed an army, and to raise an army he had to 
apply to Parliament for funds. Hut if he called 
Parliament together, that body was sure to upset liis 
system of personal government. The occupation of 
Northern England by the Scots at last obliged Charles 
to give way. In 1640 he called a Parliament, which 
has become famous in English history as the ‘ Long 
Parliament' 

The Straggle between Charles I. and the Long Farlia- 
ment. — The Parliament soon went further in its 
hostility to the king, than its own members e.vpected 
at the outset Laud and Strafford, the king's favourite 
ministers, were tried for treason against the state, 
and executed. The levying of illegal taxes was for- 
bidden, and the king's arbitrary courts of justice were 
abolished. Furthermore, Charles had to sign a bill 
whereby the existing Parliament could not be dis- 
solved without its own consent. 

A good understanding between the king and the 
Commons might now have been restored, bad not 
the king repeatedly shown that he had no intention 
to keep his word. In 1641 the Commons passed a 
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resolution called '■the Grand Ranomtrance^ in which 
they voiced their distrust of the king, and demanded 
that his ministers should be made responsible to . 
Parliament. Charles rejected the demand. Shortly 
afterwards he went to the Parliament House with 
a force of five hundred soldiers, intending to arrest 
five leading members on the charge of treason, 
because they had aided the Scotch rebels. But the 
members had escaped beforehand. Civil war was 
now unavoidable. 

The Civil War. — In 1643 the king gathered an 
army of his supporters and took the field against 
the Parliamentary forces. The ‘ Cavaliers,' as the 
royalists were called, at first had the advantage over 
the * Roundheads! The latter nickname was given 
to the Puritan soldiers, because many of them wore 
their hair cut short, while the fashionable gentlemen 
of the time always wore long hair. The fortunes 
of war changed when Oliver Cromxvell, a colonel of 
cavalry, brought his ^Ironsides' into action. They 
were enthusiastic Puritans, all ready to die in up- 
holding their religion, and made into an invincible 
regiment by the discipline and the genius of their com- 
mander. The charge of the Ironsides _ routed the 
Cavaliers in the battle of Marston Moor, * 644 - During 
the following months Cromwell reformed the whole 
Parliumentar)' army .nccording to the model of his 
Ironsides. The result was a second decisive defeat 
of the king at Nascby, in 1645* 

Next year the king fell into the hands of his 
opponents. By cver>' kind of intrigue he tried to 
create party strife among the revolutionists, and he 
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(lid in fact succeed in provokinj; open' war between 
the Scots and the party of the ‘ Independents/ which 
was led by Cromwell. When it became plain to the 
Independents that the kinfj constantly deceived tliem, 
thereby prolonjjing the bloodshed, they decided to 
follow a wliolly violent and illegal course. They 
controlled the army, and could therefore overawe all 
ojipositioti. First they expelled from Farliamcnt 
those members who sympathized cither tvith die 
Scottish parly or with the king. This measure is 
known as * Pride's because an officer by tiie 

name of Pride was sent to the House of Commons to 
arrest the objectionable members. 

Execution of King Charles I. (1649). — The reformed 
Parliament was entirely subservient to the wishes of 
the army. It constituted itself into a high court 
of justice for the trial of the king, and condemned 
him to death. A few days later lie was publicly 
beheaded at London. AU through the trial and 
until the moment of his death, he bore himself with 
the dignity befitting a king. 


C THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE PROTECTORATE 

The Commonwealth (1649-1653). — The Commons 
now abolished the monarchy and set up a kind of 
republic, called the ‘Commonwealth.’ The new 
government really was a tyranny of the Puritan 
minority, which had the army on its side, over the 
rest of the nation. 

In Scotland and Ireland the royalist cause was 
strengthened by the horror of the people, when they 
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heard of the king’s martyrdom. His son, Charles II., 
was proclaimed as king of Scotland. The new 
Commonwealth was thus threatened from two sides, 
while the English , royalists were ready to join any 
forces which Charles 11. might bring into England. 
Cromwell’senergy 
rose with the dan- 
ger. He speedily 
crushed the Irish 
rebellion, and an- 
nihilated the 
Scotch army of 
Charles II. in the 
battle of pyoy- 
ccstcr. The young 
prince escaped to 
France, where he 
was hospitably re- 
ceived at the court 
of Louis XIV. 

The military 
successes of tlie 
Commonwealth 
were all due to 
the efficiency of the army and to the able leadership 
of Cromwell. The Parliament, on the other hand, 
was quite unable to cope with the task of govern- 
ment, Its members were lacking in patriotism, and 
oiicn to hriben-. In Cromwell personally charged 

the members with injustice and selfishness, and closed 
his angry address with the nords, “ It is not lit you 
should sit here any longer.” A body of soldiers drove 
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llic nicnibcrs ojii. und Cromwell locked llic doors f>r die 
liousc. With the forcible dissolucion of ibc I-on;; P.irlia- 
nient llie Iasi consiUiitiunal aulborhy was swcjil away. 

Cromwell called a new Parliament, comjwsed entirely 
of ibc most religious and uprijjUt Purtlaus. This 
assembly, generally called the ' LiiHc Parliament,' 
intended to do its best, and 
did really carry ibrougb 
some minor reforms ; but 
its members had not ilie 
practical ability required 
to direct die government. 
Rather than see a renewal 
of civil war and anarchy, 
they determined to give 
full political power to 
Cromwell, tlic one man 
who could maintain order. 

The Protectorate (1653- 
>659). — Under the title of 
•Lord Protector of the Commonwealih,' Oliver Crom- 
well exercised a sort of dictatorship over England. 
He did not seek power for himself, but accepted it and 
used it well when circumstances forced it on him. He 
convoked sevend parliaments, hoping to restore a 
representative form of government. They were all 
incfiicient, however, and Cromwell had to continue 
his dictatorship. Under his firm administration the 
peace was kept at home, while he enforced the respect 
of foreign governments abroad. 

Had he possessed a son approaching him in ability, 
he could have founded a new dynasty. The title of 
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king was actually 'offered to Cromwell a year before 
his death. His son, Richard Cromwell, succeeded 
him as Lord Protector in 1659. But Richard proved 
weak and inefficient. He abdicated after a few 
months’ -rule, leaving an open field for a disastrous 
quarrel between the army and the Parliament. 

Restoration of Charles H.— Most Englishmen dreaded 
a renewal of civil strife, and were heartily glad when 
Charles II. issued a proclamation promising to pardoh 
all revolutionists,, if he were recalled to the throne. 
In May, 1660, the king landed at Dover, and was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. The ‘ Restora- 
tion^ as his return was called, showed that the people 
still favoured monarchy, provided that it did not 
assume the form of tyranny. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE HEIGHT AND THE DECLINE OF THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY 

Louis XIII. and Richelieu — Louis XIII., the son 
of Henry IV., was a child of nine- years when he 
came to the throne in 1610. At first his mother, 
Mary de Medici, acted as regent. In 1614 
young king was declared to be of age, but he never 
in all his life became energetic enough to be an 
independent ruler. The character of his reign 
depended wholly on the character of his advisers. 
Fortunately for the French monarchy, the king fell 
under the influence of a highly gifted statesman, the 
Cardinal Richelieu. From 1624 until 1642 this 
remarkable man was the virtual ruler of France. 
He devoted all his energies to the uplifting of the 
royal power. Towards this end he worked by two^ 
methods: First, all opposition to the throne within 
France was to be crushed ; secondly, the foreign rivals 
of France were to be weakened. 

Political Power of the Nobles broken. — While carrying 
out his task of making the monarchy supreme in 
France, Richelieu did away with the dangerous 
remnants of independence which many nobles still 
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inherited from feudal times. The most formidable 
opposition he met with from the Huguenots. They 
wished to break away from the royal government, 
and to establish a Protestant republic. I heir principal 
stronghold was the city of La Rochelle, in Western 
France. Richelieu destroyed La Rochelle aftei an 
arduous siege, which he personally brou^it to a 
successful end. The Huguenots were allowed to 
continue the practice of their religion, but their 
revolutionary schemes were broken up. 

Richelieu’s Foreign Policy was equally successful. 
Though he did not live to enjoy the humbling of 
the House of Hapsburg in the treaty of Westphalia, 
yet the French gains were entirely the result of 
Richelieu's work. He raised France to the first 
position among the European states. 

Administration of Mazarin— Richelieu’s successor, 
Cardinal Hazarin, held the post of chief minister 
when Louis XU I. passed away. All through the 
minority of Louis XlV., who was a child of five 
on his accession, Mazarin guided the French govern- 
ment. He followed the lines laid down by Richelieu 
in every particular, and with similar success. 

Personal Government of Louis XIV. — When Mazarin 
died, l.ouis XlV. decided to be his own prime 
minister. No state paper of the slightest importance 
was to take effect unless he had personally seen and 
signed it. He kept his resolution and centred m 
himself all powers of government, working with 
ability and great industry. In Louis XIV. the 
doctrine of the ‘Divine Right of Kings’ found its 
foremost representative. ^He regarded himsell as 
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more than human, and demanded from-his courtiers 


personal attentions and flatteries which amounted 
almost to worship. The whole nobility of France 
was drawn to the splendid court at Versailles, near 
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Louis had several others — is estimated at a hundred 
million gold dollars. This fabulous expenditure was 
designed as the outward symbol of royal dignity. 
Louis best summed up his estimate of himself and 
his power in the famous saying, */ (itfi the State. 

Colbert. — During the first half of Louis’ reign, the 
French monarchy attained the highest point of its 
inner prosperity and outward power. This was due 
not so much to the king himself, as to the devoted 
labour of several able ministers, among whom Colbert 
stands first. As a statesman Colbert was the equal 
of Cardinal Richelieu: but the former's name is le.ss 
famous because he kept his merits quiet, giving all 
the credit for his successes to ilie king. ^ As a 
merchant's son, Colbert had early acquired an insight 
into industry, commerce, and finance, fields in which 
he distinguished himself as a rpinister. By intro- 
ducing a strict system of accounts, he increased the 
public revenues, while actually lessening the taxes. 
He encouraged industries at home, stimulated foreign 
trade, and expanded the French navy, until it stood 
first in Europe. Colonization was furthered in 
Canada and elsewhere ; Louisiana was explored, and 
two great trading companies to the East and the 
West Indies were chartered. At Colbert s death, 
France possessed the greatest colonial empire in the 
world. 

Colbert’s ambition was never for himself, but for 
the king’s glory, and still more for the welfare of 
the people. Therefore he was bitterly disappointed 
when his be.st work was undone by the king’s foreign 
policy. Tremendous wars e.xhausted the revenues, 
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and forced Colbert to provide new means by ruinous 
taxation. 

Louis XIV, ’s Forei^ Policy; His War with Holland. — 
Louis XIV.'s ambition drove him into four wars of 
conquest, which, by their waste of men and money, 
were ruinous for France. The second war was 
against Holland, in revenge for an alliance which 
that country had made with Sweden and England, 
and by which Louis had been prevented from con- 
quering the Spanish Netherlands. 

Before opening the campaign, Louis isolated the Dutch 
Republic by the payment of heavy bribes to the Swedish 
and English kings. Charles II., the restored Stuart ruler, 
disgraced himself in the eyes of Parliament and of the 
people by his understanding with Louis. The States- 
General alone were helpless before the French invading 
force. They were ready to buy peace with one-third of 
their land ; but the French made such humiliating demands 
that the Dutch renewed the war with the courage of despair. 

They found an able leader in William of Onw^, a 
descendant of William the Silent. Like his great ancestor, 
this younger prince of Orange succeeded more by patience 
and persistency than by victories in the field. The Dutch 
again called in the ocean against their enemies by cutting 
the dykes and flooding laige tracts of country. Spain and 
Germany sided with Holland against France, with the result 
that Louis largely lost the fruits of his earlier victories. 
By the Treaty of Nimtvegen (1678) Holland secured very 
favourable terms, her territory remaining almost intact. 
Spain, however, had to give up some lands, which to-day 
stilt remain a part of Northern France. 

Arrogance of Louis XIV. — During the years follow- 
ing the Dutch war, Louis XIV. was by far the 'most 
powerful sovereign in Europe. He behaved arro- 
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gantly towards the neighbouring states, especially 
towards Germany and Italy. When he had seized 
and fortified the big city of Strassburg in German 
Alsace, and otherwise insulted his weaker neighbours, 
the principal sovereigns joined in an alliance against 
him. 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (16S5). The 
French Huguenots were no longer politically danger- 
ous, but they disliked absolutism, and were thus 
regarded as natural enemies of the monarchy. 
Louis XIV. was a strict Catholic, and had a passion 
for uniformity in every department of administration. 
He resolved to do away with Protestantism, and 
ordered a systematic persecution of all Huguenots 
who refused to become Catholics. In the so-called 
' Dra^^ofiatU’s' rough soldiers (dragoons) were quar- 
tered in the Huguenot families, whose lives they 
made miserable. As a final measure the Edict of 
Nantes, which had afforded religious liberty to the 
Protestants, was revoked. No Protestant could there- 
after exercise his religion in France. More ihan 
300,000 of the best citizens left their homes with 
their families, rather than submit to such indig- 
nities. France thereby lost the most intelligent and 
industrious part of her population. The Prote.stant 
States and the English colonies in America received 
the fugitives with open arms. The Huguenot 
emigrants formed a most valuable part of the popu- 
lation of the future United States. 


The relocation of the Edicf of .Nant« tvas a bigoted, 
nnstatesman-lihe nteasorc. It a pobbcal blunder .0 

harmful to I'rancc, that one can question nhether Louis ,\I\ . 
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deserves the epithet *tlic Great* bestowed on him 'by admtr- 
infi contemi>ornncs. AH Protestant states became his 
enemies, and joined into a league with the Catholic sove- 
reigns of Spain and Germany, who wanted to get revenge 
for his robberies of land. 

Tho War of the Palatinate (1689-1697).— War soon broke 
out between France and the ‘Grand Alliance’ of European 
states, because Louis XlV. wished to seize the Palatinate, 
a fine German principality adjoining Alsace. The French 
commander tried to break resistance by turning the country 
into a desert. 100,000 innocent people were made home- 
less by this barbarity. When Louis finally made peace, by 
the Treaty of R^ sxvt'ck^ he had to give v»p most of the lands 
he had seized .since the pc.acc of Nimwegen. He agreed to 
these advantageous terms, because he wished to save his 
strength for the more important struggle that was sure to 
arise on account of the Spanish succession. 

The Spanish Succession — King Charlw 11 . of Spain 
had no child. All European governments were inter- 
ested to see wlio should succeed to tlie Spanish 
throne. They all adhered to a principle of inter- 
national politics, which has largely shaped European 
history during the last centuries, and which is usually 
summed up in the phrase, * The Balance of Poivcr.' It 
implied that no one slate should become so powerful 
as to menace the safety of the other states. 

There were two candidates for the Spanish suc- 
cession : the one, Philip of Anjou, was the second 
grandson of Louis XIV.; the other, Archduke Charles 
of the Hapsburg line, was the son of the Emperor 
Leopold of Germany. The Spanish sovereignty at 
this time included the Spanish Netherlands and a 
considerable part of Italy. If Philip were to inherit 
these dominions, the French power would dominate 
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Europe. When Charles II. finally made a will 
naming Philip of Anjou as his heir, the European 
states at once joined to form a grand alliance against 
France. 

The War of the Spanish Succession Ci 7 o‘-‘ 7 ‘' 4 )'— 
The allies had two great generals in their service, the 
English Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. These two 
won a succession of 
victories, all notable 
in military history, 
of which the battle 
of Blenheim { 1 704) is 
most famous. Louis 
at last was ready to 
make peace on terms 
most favourable to 
the allies. They ex* 
pected to humble him 
still lower and con- 
tinued the war. But 
the whole aspect of 
affairs changed by 
the deaths of the emperor Leopold and of his 
older son. The Austrian claimant, Charles of Haps- 
burg, thereby became emperor of Germany. Had 
he now succeeded to the Spanish throne, he would 
have revived the great Hapsburg empire of Charles 
V., and his power would have overshadowed the 
rest of Europe. England had no desire to build up 
a Hapsburg empire, and made peace with France. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) Fh>’‘P Anjou 
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was rcco}ijni/:cd as king of Stxiin, on condition that 
the kingdom should never be united with France. 
Austria gained the Spanish Netherlands, Sicily, and 
parts of Italy. Tlic duchy of Savoy in North-western 
Italy was strengthened by the island of Sardinia. 
England profited most by the war. She got Gib- 
raltar from Spain, while France ceded Nova Scotia, 
and recognized England’s rights in Newfoundland 
and the Hudson Fay Territory. 

Inflaenco of French Calture on Europe. — Louis XIV. 
failed in his schemes of European conquest, and 
ruined his own country by the terrible drain of men 
and money. When lie died France had already 
begun to sink from ilic undisputed pre-eminence which 
she held during the early part of liis reign. But in 
other ways the French of the eighteenth century 
attained to a domination over Europe, which lasted 
well into the nineteciuh century. They were con- 
sidered as masters and models In literature, and in 
all matters pertaining to dress, manners, and all 
the refinements of life. French became the polite 
language of the educated people throughout Europe. 
The rulers of the German states imitated the court 
of the 'Grand Monarch’ at Versailles, built French 
palaces, practised French politeness, and indulged in 
French vices. Even at the present day French is 
still the leading language spoken at the courts and 
in the diplomatic circles of Europe. Among the 
writers who made the reig^ of Louis XIV. the 
classical period of French literature three dramatists 
are pre-eminent. They are Corneille, Racine, and 
Moliere. 
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The Mississippi Buhhle — Louis XV. was the great-grandson 
of Louis XIV. He came to the throne as a boy of five. 
During the regency of the Duke of Orleans the financial 
administration fell into the hands of a Scotchman named 
John Lazo. He established a national bank, and offered 
to extinguish the huge national debt left by Louis XIV. 
(about 3,000,000,000 francs). For this purpose he issued 
a paper currency, which had no real value, because the 
bank could not pay in good money even a small fraction 
of the notes issued. To make the bank notes popular 
Law founded a company for the exploiting of the American 
colonies. Shares in the ‘ Mississippi Company ' were sold 
to investors more cheaply for bank notes than for coin. 
By various tricks Law made the people believe that the 
Mississippi Company was earning large profits. Every one 
was anxious to buy shares, with the result that their value 
became very high. The government felt rich, and the whole 
nation fell into a fever of money making. When the In- 
evitable crash came, and the fraud was detected, the shares 
and the paper money alike became worthless. Thousands 
of people were impoverished, and the government was more 
deeply in debt than before. The' whole transaction was 
called the ' ]ilississi/>pt Bubble' because, like an inflated soap 
bubble, it looked gkltermg and perfect until it burst into 
nothingness. 

Decline of France under Louis XV. — -Louis XV. was 
a lazy, pleasure-loving king. He fell under the con- 
trol of m istresses, among whom Madame de Pompadour 
was most notorious. She concluded foreign alliances, 
made and unmade ministers and generals, and threw 
the whole administration into a hopeless muddle 
of favouritibm and corruption. In the Seven Years' 
War France sided with her old rival Austria against 
Prussia (see the following chapter). The issue of 
the war was most unfortunate for France. Tlie 
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defeats inflicted on her armies by Frederick the 
Great put an end to her prestige in Europe. More 
serious still was the loss of Canada, many West In la 
Islands, and most of India, to England. French sea 
power was destroyed for a time. England stepped 
into the heritage of Spain, Portupl, and France as 
the ruler of a colonial world empire. 

Louis XV. was unmoved by these national disasters. 
He and his court foresaw that their course wou d 
ultimately lead to ruin. They did not care' what wou 
happen to their successors, so long as they could enjo> 
themselves, ‘After us the deluge,’ said Madame de 
Pompadour. And the deluge really did come under 
the following reign. King, queen, and nobles were 
then all swept to the same ruin by the terrible brench 
revolution. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 

Early Histoiy of Pnissia. — The Historj'- of Prussia 
is almost the same as the history of the Hohcnzollern 
family. The Hohenzollcrn were powerful lords in 
the tenth century. During the fifteenth century a 
Hoheiizollern became elector of Brandenburg, the 
country in which the aipital city Berlin is now 
situated. 

Prussia was then a country to the north-east of 
Brandenburg, inhabited by Slavic people. After the 
Crusades it had been conquered by the Teutonic 
Knights, who forced the natives to accept Christianity, 
In the sixteenth century the knights elected a prince 
of Brandenburg as their commander, thus preparing 
the union of the t^vo countries. 

During and after the Thirty Years’ War the double 
ruler of Brandenburg and Prussia was in a dangerous 
position. His lands were contiguous to powerful 
states, whose sovereigns were always ready and eager 
to prey on their weaker neighbours. Sweden con- 
trolled the Baltic, *and bad a foothold in Northern 
Germany. The king of Poland was the feudal 
suzerain of the Prussian Duke. Poland was then 
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much stronger than Brandenburg, and the Polish 
king would gladly have converted his nominal suze- 
rainty over Prussia into actual sovereignty. A 
succession of able princes made out of such weak 
and exposed territories the closely-knit monarchy of 
modern Prussia, the leading military state in Europe. 

From the Electorate to the Kingship.— 
mi/iavi, called the Grcai Elector (1640-16S8), gained 
some territory by the Peace of Westphalia. e 
adroitly used a war between Sweden and Polan to 
benefit himself at the expense of the belligerent 
powers. He encouraged French Huguenots, wio 
had (led from their homes, to settle in his country. 
Their skill was welcome for his aim of encouraging 
industry and trade. He also began to abolish such 
feudal privileges of the nobles as interfered with the 
efilciency of ilie central government. 

The chief aim of the Great Eicetor's successor. 
Frederick III., was to get the royai title. This 
dignity iay in the gift of the German emperor.^ e 
was iittie iikciy to raise up a rival for Austria by 
bestowing the name of king on tlie ruler of Bran- 
denburg.' Frederick succeeded, however, in placing 
the emperor under .an obligation by helping him m 
the War of the Spanish Succession. With the im- 
perial consent thus secured. Frederick was crowne 
king of Prussia in 1701. As king he styled himself 


Prcdcrick 1. ... 

Frederick WilUam t-TIiis ruler, the second king 
of Prussia, has often been ridiculed for Ins odditil^ 
His ruling p.assion was ccnnoiny. Compared with the 
extravagance of l.miis XIV. it looked like stinginess. 
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With a hatred of laziness lie joined a fiery, temper. 
I Ic used to walk about the streets of Ucrlin witli a 
cane, and if he met any idler, whether man or woman, 
he scut that person to work with a sound beating. 

The peculiarities of Frederick William were only 
exaggerations of his fine quaUtics as a ruler. Hy 
his economics he could maintain a model army of 
70.000 men, and store up a large reserve in his 
treasury. Me encouraged industry and frugality 
among his subjects, and so increased the general 
wealth of the country. His government tvas absolute, 
but it was a truly paternal aUsoUnism. 

Frederick the Great (1740-1786). — Frederick Wil- 
liam’s son, so fantous in history as Frederick the 
Groat, had a gentler disposition and more varied 
talents titan his father. The difference in character, 
combined with an obstinacy of purpose wliich both 
had in common, led to a total estrangement between 
father and son. As a young man, Frederick even 
tried to escape from his father’s tyranny Tiy flight. 
The escape was prevented, and Frederick’s companion 
and friend was executed In punishment for the offence. 
Frederick witnessed the execution from his prison 
window. For a while he feared lest the enraged 
king might decree death for him also. In his ‘riper 
years the crown prince got a belter understanding 
of his father’s merits. He took an active share in 
the administration, and completed his military edu- 
cation by serving through a campaign under Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. Frederick William's death found 
his successor prepared to carry on the government 
with undiniinished efficiency. 
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War of the Austrian Succession.— Frederick wished 
to employ the army trained by his father for enlarging 
the Prussian boundaries. An opportunity came soon 
after his accession, when the emperor Charles 
died without leaving a son. By an agreement calle 
the Pragmatic Sanction the European sovereigns 
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rccocjnized Ch.irles’ daughter Afam T/n-resn as 
rightful queen over the Hapsburg dominions. 

'in disregard of the Pragmatic Sanction Frederick 
threw an army into Silesia, a rich Austrian province 
adjoining Brandenburg (1740). The Austrian forces 
were defeated. The Prussian robbery roused the 
greed of other powers. Spain, France Bavarja, 
Savoy, and Saxony Joined m the War of the 
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Austrinn Succession.’ all hoping to profit by the 
spoliation of the defenceless queen. I'rcden'ck witli- 
drew from the war when Maria 'I'heresa ceded 
Silesia to him (1742), h'ngland and Holland ran;»cd 
themselves on the Austrian side, and helped the 
queen to gain a decisive advantage. By tlie Austrian 
successes Trcderick was obliged to enter the ficlil 
again in defence of his newly won province. In the 
Second Silesian War he again proved his military 
superiority, and forced Maria Theresa to leave him 
master of Silesia (1745). Meanwhile the general 
Europeati conflict c.xicndcd to the colonies, where 
that struggle between the hVcnch and JingHsh began, 
which was to end with the loss to Trance of her 
colonial possessions. But that result came laico 
The War of the Austrian Succession was closed by 
the Peace of Ai.\*l.i-Chapollc («74S), which recognized 
Maria Theresa as Austrian Queen, and her husband 
Francis I. as German Emperor. No power save 
Prussia drew any advanuigc from the eight years' 
war. 

Frederick as an Administrator.— As an administrator 
in time of peace. Frederick showed an ability and 
industry which of itself placed him foremost among 
the rulers of the eighteenth century. He is so often 
mentioned as one of the world's greatest generals, 
that his purely peaceful labours, which extended over 
thirty-five years in a reign of forty-six years, arc 
easily overlooked. Tike his father, he supervised 
personally all the details of government, worhing 
with superhuman energy. He regarded his royal 
calling as a sacred duty, and made the public welfare 
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the .-lim of all his actions. ' He called himself 7/« 
fint servant, of the State.' At the close of the 
Seven Years' War his treasury still showed a surplus 
of thirty million dollars. (Compare the debt left by 
Louis XIV.) These funds were used for the -re-, 
building at the government's expense of ruined 
villages and for helping new settlers in devastated 
districts. The draining of marshes, the building of 
canals, the improvement of agriculture, trade, and 
industry, all were furthered by the king. ^ 

The Seven Years' War (1756-1763).— Maria 'Theresa 
brought about an alliance between Austria, ran^, 
Russia, and Saxony, for the purpose of crushing the 
rising power of Prussia. Except Saxony, a o 
the allies singly had more territory and resources 
than the Prussian king. With most of "urope 
leagued against him, Frederick seemed doomed at 
the outset England helped him for a while: other- 
wise he stood alone. During the war re one ‘ 
astonished all Europe by his military genius, 
the battle of Lmthen (i757) Napoleon Bonaparte 
s.aid, “It alone would have sufficed to make Frederick 
immortal.” The king's fortitude in time of danger 
was equally admirable. Twice his case seeme ope 
less, but he still held his enemies at bay. At the 
moment of supreme danger a new emperor came 
to the Russian throne, and withdrew at once from 
the contest, out of admiration for the heroic king. 
In the following year bnancial exhaustion forced the 
Austrian court to make peace. 

Hubertusburg Silesia remained with Prussia. Com- 
pared with the cost of the war-850,000 men perished 
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{n it — jl.s results were quite negative, and most of 
the participants gained nothing to balance their losses. 
Prussia established her position as the equal of 
Austria in Germany, and as the first military' power 
in -Europe. 

The Anglo-French Phase of the Seven Years’ War. — 
Ilcforc the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe the French ;ind English governments had 
already renewed their struggle for supremacy in 
North America. The French planned to shut the 
English settlers out from 
the Mississippi valley and 
the lands to the west by 
building a chain of forts 
from the lower Mississippi 
to Canada. In India also 
Frcnchand English trading 
interests came into conflict. 

Under the vigorous 
government of George I I.’s 
prime minister, 

Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, Canada and the West India Islands were 
taken from the French. Thereafter the supremacy 
of the English race in America was undisputed. In 
India the French had several trading stations, of which 
Pondichetvy was the biggest. The English East India 
Company had established its trading stations at Madras, 
neat PondichetTy, at Bombay, and at Calcutta. The 
French were about to make further conquests under 
the able guidance of governor Dupieix, when their 
home government ruined the enterprise by misman- 
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agetnent. The East India Company found a leader 
of genius in Robert Clive. He imitated and improved 
the methods of Dupleix, and won for his employers 
the practical monopoly of 
the Indian trade. For the 
world’s history since then 
the English gains in 
America and India have 
proved far more significant 
than the terrible seven 
years’ struggle in Europe. 

Robert Clive first distin* 
guished himself by capturing 
Arcot^ the capital of the 
Carnatic, The native ruler 
of this state w’as allied with 
the French, and Clive's suc- 
cess, followed by other vic- 
tories caused the downfall of 

Dupleix. . _ , , 

In 1756 Siraj-ud-Daula. the Nau-ab of Bengal, deter- 
mined to drive the English out of his dominions. Haying 
been defeated by a small force of English under Qive, 
he allied himself with the French, and prepared for a, 
decisive battle. Clive marched inland from Calcutta with a 
force of three thousand, of whom one third were Europeans. 
The nawab had fifty thousand men, and five times as many 
mnnon as the English. But Sitaj-ud-Daula a Umrf 
despot, while Clive weu., as Pitt called h.r^'a h=av="-tom 
general.' The nawab's array was dispersed in the famons 
Lttle or Plasm- By placing a nawab of his own choice 
npen the ftrone! Clive made the East India Company actual 
rulers of Bengal (1757)- 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE RISE OF MODERN RUSSIA 

The Conquest of Siberia. — In 1613 the new dynasty 
of the Romanoffs ascended the Russian throne. The 
early rulers of this dynasty did little worthy of note. 
They were not strong enough to assert themselves 
against their Western neighbours, Turkey, Poland, and 
Sweden. In the East, however, no vigorous state, 
intervened to stop the expansion of Russian authority 
across Asia. Small bands of Cossack explorers 
and adventurers conquered all of Asia north of the 
Chinese empire and up to Bering Strait. In 1643 
an exploring expedition descended the Amur river 
to the sea of Ochotsk. The important trading town 
of Irkutsk near lake Baikal became Russian in 
•1652. The Russians were twice repulsed from the 
Amur by the energetic Manchu government of China. 
In 1689 the two empires made the treaty of Nerchinsk, 
which left the whole Amur region in Chinese hands. 
For nearly two hundred years this treaty stopped 
any further expansion of Russia in the Far East. 

Peter the Great (1689-1725). — Russia at this time 
was a purely Asiatic power. Though the physical 
boundary of Europe is placed along the Ural 
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mountains, political and social Europe stopped at 
the Russian frontiers. The Muscovites were Eastern 
rather than Western in dress, manners, and institutions. 
Since Ivan the Terrible. Western reforms had been 
attempted on a small scale by several rulers. The 
first one to lift Russia to a political equality with 
the European powers was Peter the Great, 



PCTCK T«IE G*B*T. 


Peter assumed the government as a youth of 
eventeen. Through foreign merchants settled m 
doscow he had acquired some Western learning and 
lad developed a keen interest in ship-building. He 
;rew convinced that the proper development of 
Russia required many reforms according to Western 
nodels, and above all a command of the sea. With 
remarkable energy and persistency Peter followed 
this double aim throughout his reign. 
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Peter’s Self-Education. — In 1696 Peter took the 
fortified harbour of Azof at the head of the Black 
Sea from the Turks. The experience of the two 
expeditions needed for this conquest convinced him 
that his people had first of all to learn how to build 
and sail ships. He determined to begin the national 
education with himself. He travelled to Holland 
and worked there in disguise as a ship’s carpenter. 
In the docks of the East India Company at 
Amsterdam he assisted in the building of a frigate, 
doing his share of work like any ordinary labourer. 
Meanwhile he also inspected factories, schools, and 
hospitals, attended lectures on medicine; in short, 
absorbed everything that seemed to him worthy of 
imitation in his own realm. He continued his studies 
in England, and planned to travel to Italy, but was 
recalled by a revolt of the imperial guards. Before 
returning home he engaged foreign artisans, artists, 
and military officers. 

Western Reforms. — Peter’s first measure in Moscow 
was the strict punishment of the rebellious guards 
or Strelitzes. They were broken up and replaced by 
an army after the European pattern. 

The Russians all wore long beards. To cut the 
beard was considered a sacrilege, almost like muti- 
lating the body. The national costume was a long, 
loose robe, with long sleeves coming down over the 
hands. Peter argued that a man with a trailing gown 
and sleeved hands could not be an efficient worker. 
The beard he regarded as the symbol of conservatism. 
By imperial decree the Russians were now com- 
manded to shave and to cut off their long skirts and 
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sleeves. Barbers and tailors were stationed at the 
gates of Moscow, ready to ‘civilize all passers-b) 
who had not already obeyed the imperial order. 
Peter himself trimmed off the beards and sleeves of 
some nobles who obstinately clung to the old fashion. 

Only a few more of Peter's reforms can here be 
mentioned. He stopped, so far as possible, the 
oriental seclusion of the women. He built roads 
and canals, opened mines, struck a new coinage, an 
started a postal service. While retaining and even 
strengthening autocracy in the central government, 
he established a certain measure of self-government 
by the people In their local affairs. 

War with Sweden.— At Peter’s accession, Sweden 
was the leading power in Northern Europe. She 
controlled the Baltic, and shut Russia off from nava 
communication with the West. Only from Archanp 
on the White Sea a diminutive trade could be carried 
on during the summer months around the North 


'-ape. 

In 1697 Charles XII. came to the Swedish throne. 
As he was young and ine.xperienced. the states 
adjoining the Baltic took the opportunity to put 
an end to the Swedish supremacy over that sea. 
Peter the Great joined in an alliance with the kings 
of Poland and Denmark against Charles Xll. 

Oampaigns of Charles Xn.-The young Srvcd.sh 
king had a genius for warfare which quickly broke 
up the plans of the allies. He defeated the Danes, 
marched northward against Russia, and routed the 
• e Peter at Xarz'a (1700). icier 

errorted his officers by remarking: “ The Swedes 
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will have the advantage of us for some time, but 
they will teach us at last how to beat them.” Charles 
led his small army into Poland, defeated the king, 
and placed one of his allies on the Polish throne. 
A.U Europe watched his victories with astonishment 
and admiration. 

Foundation of St. Petersburg; Defeat of Charles XII. — 
Meanwhile Peter occupied the Swedish territory on 
the Gulf of Finland. In the marshes at the mouth 
of the river Neva he built his new capital of 
St. Petersburg, his ‘ window to the West.’ The 
difficulties of laying out the city were almost insur- 
mountable. but Peter succeeded by extraordinary 
measures. The whole land had first to be filled up, 
and the buildings had to be raised on wooden piles 
driven into the swamp. ' 

In 1708 Charles Xll. led his army into Russia. 
Believing himself to be invincible, he rashly marched 
into the interior, far away from his base. Peter, 
who had improved his army since the defeat at 
Narva, scattered the Swedish forces at Puliowa 
(1709). Sweden never recovered from the blow. 
The adventurous Swedish king spent some years in 
Turkey, where he brought about a campaign against 
Peter, which resulted in the temporary loss of Azof. 
After his death during a w-ar with Norway, his reck- 
lessness had left nothing but losses for his country. 
By the peace of Nystadt (1721) Russia gained the 
eastern shore of the Baltic. From now on maritime 
trade and free communication with Western Europe 
were secured for Russia. She was now a European 
as VNcll as an Asiatic power. ^ 
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Cmelty of Peter the Great.— Peter had an iron will and a 
terrible temper. With hts own hand he executed some of 
the revolted Strelitzes. The obstinate members of the con- 
servative party he treated with merciless severity. Torture 
and wholesale deportation to Siberia impressed his will on 
all who obstructed his reforms. When his own son Alexis 
joined the opposition, he had him tortured to death. In a 
letter sent to Ale.xis before his trial the emperor had written. 
“ Since I do not spare my own life for the good of my 
country and the prosjjerity of my pieoplc, why should I 
spare yours ? ” . 

Though Peter's cruelty xvas a fault in his character, its 
ultimate effect was wholesome for Russia. It was only by 
sheer force that the unwilling Russians could be dragged 
towards a higher and freer civilization. 

Catherine II. ( 1 763- 1 796).— Most of Peter’s successors 
continued his policy. The ablest ruler after him N\«ts 
Catherine 11 ., who was for Russia what Queen 
Elizabeth was for England. An English historian 
places her even above Elizabeth, calling her ‘ the 
greatest woman, probably, who ever sat on a throne. 
While carrying on internal reforms along the lines 
laid down by Peter the Great, she vastly increased 
her territories by successful wars and diplomacy. 
After the death of Frederick the Great she alone 
dominated international politics in Europe. 

Territorial Expansion; Partition of Poland.— Cathe- 
rine II., urged by her favourite minister Potemkin, 
waged successful wars of conquest against Turkey. 
She acquired most of the northern coast of the Black 
Sea. and pushed the Russian frontiers far into the 

Caucasus. , r . . 

The kingJom of Poland suffered from constan 
disorder arising out of the .trrosance of the feudal 
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nobility. The Polish king could not assert his 
authority, and the nobles could not agree on unite 
action. The consequent weakness of the country was 
so tempting to the neighbouring states, that t ey na y 
agreed to divide it up among themselves. Ihe tirst 
partition grew out of a secret treaty agree on e 
tween Catherine 11., Frederick the Great, and Maria 

Theresa. . , i 

The Polish patriots under the lead of the heroi 
Kosciusko made desperate attempts to recover their 
land and their liberty. Their uprisings ' ' 

and Poland was blotted from the map by the secon 
and third partitions. Since then the Poles have made 
many unsuccessful attempts to regain t eir na ion ty 
from their Russian, Prussian, and Austrian masters. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE DECLINE OF TURKEY 

Causes of the Decline of Turkey. — The decline of the 
Ottoman Turks in the last three centuries differs in 
one respect from the decline of other great races. 
The downfall, of a nation is almost always due to a 
general deterioration and loss of energy, not in the 
ruling classes alone, but in all grades of society. In 
the case of Turkey, however, this is not so. The 
Turkish peasant of to-day is probably as good a man 
as his ancestor who fought under Suleiman the Great. 
The nation as a whole is not to blame for its decline. 
The fault lies in the ruling classes. 

The causes of Turkish decline may be summarized 
as follows: fi) The deterioration of the House of 
Othman, accentuated by the custom of keeping princes 
of the blood in seclusion, instead of giving them 
responsible commands. (2) The conniption of official 
life by bribery and intrigue. (3) The lack of progress 
in. all modern sciences, and especially in the art of war. 
{4) The Rise of Russia- 

First Stage of Decline. — Military insubordination and 
a frequently empty treasury were the first visible signs 
of decline. Foreign countries, however, were slow to 
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tnke advantage of the internal disorder of the Empire, 
and it was long before any serious loss of territorj re- 
sulted. I n 1 596 the Austrians were defeated with great 
loss at Orestes, but by the Peace of Silvatorok in 1606 
Transylvania became practically inclcpcnclcnt, and the 
annual tribute which Austria had paid to t le orte 
was abolished. For more than half a centuiy’ there 
was peace between the two nations, and durin^., t us 
time Turkey had little to fear from witbouL Ihc 
Thirty Years' War occupied the attention of \\ estern 
Europe, and neither Russia nor Persia was 
enough to do her any serious damage. The ai ure o 
Turkey to turn such an opportunity to account is a 
sure proof of her internal weakness. At a time w ten 
she might have been extending her power, she was rent 
by revolutions and military revolts which threatened 
her with rapid destruction. When things were at 
their worst, Morad IV. (1623-1640) became Sultan, 
and to him the greatest credit is due for restoring 
order and thus saving the Empire from anarchy. 
Though only 2S when he died, he did much to bring 
back the glory of his house by his iron rule an 
personal bmvery. Cy ruthless severity and wholesale 
executions the troops were reduced to abject sub- 
mission. The exploits of his warlike ancestors were 
recalled, when in 1638 the young Sultan rec.apture 
Baghdad which had been taken by the 
■ the citirens of Constantinople once more welcomed 
their ruler as a conqueror on his return .0 the ^pita 
Coming at such a time, the rule of a strong, though 
cruel, tyrant, a true descend.ant of Salim 1 ., was of t 
greatest value to the Ottoman Empire. Unfortunately 
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his successor, Ibrahim (1640-1648}, was the most 
corrupt and degraded of all the Sultans, with the 
result that the former deplorable conditions returned. 

Revival of Prosperity under Ahmad Kiuprili. — The 
second half of the seventeenth century must always be 
associated in Ottoman history with the name of 
Kiuprili, No less than five of this family held the 
office of Grand Vizier, and of these the first four rank 
among the greatest statesmen that their race has 
produced. Thanks to their able administration there 
was an interval m the period of decline, many of the 
dangers that menaced the Empire were averted, and 
the Turks were granted a new lease of prosperity. 

The founder of this dyntuity of viziers was 
Mohammad Kiuprili, who ruled the Empire from 
1656 to 1661 during the minority of Mohammad IV. 
Like Morad IV. he stopped disorder by putting to 
death everybody on whom there was the slightest 
suspicion of disloyalty. He was succeeded by his son 
Ahmad Kiuprili, the most famous member of this 
famous house. For fifteen years this great statesman 
directed the affairs of the Empire, and showed himself 
to be a civil and financial administrator of the very 
highest order. Though he was not lacking in his 
father’s sternness, when the occasion required it, Ahmad 
Kiuprili adopted a policy of fairness and moderation, 
which did wonders in restoring confidence and good 
government throughout the Ottoman dominions. 

It was in warfare, however, that Ahmad Kiuprili 
was obliged to spend most of his time. He was not 
a military genius, but though he suffered several 
severe reverses, he led his armies with distinction. 
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Soon after his accession to power tlic long peace with 
Austria came to, an end. At die head of the Turkislt 
army die Grand Vizier entered Hun.gary, wlierc he 
promptly gained sevend minor successes. But un- 
fortunately for him the Austrians had in the Ita lan 
Count Montecuctili a commander of consummate skill, 
and, in addition to this advantage, they were now 
armed with more modern weapons than the Turks, 
At the battle of St.' Gothard (.664) Motitecuculi 
inflicted a severe defeat on Oic invaders, anc ^ t lus 
gstined tlie distinction of being the first Christian 
general to win a pitched battle against the fill force of 
'the Ottom,an army. The result of this battle was a 


truce for twenty years. 

In the island of Crete the Grmid Vizier rc-estitblishcd 
his military fame by capturing the city of Candia from 
the Venetians, the inveterate foes of the Ottoiaan 
Empire. For twenty years the Turks had been be- 
sieging the city, but Kiuprili. after spending three 
years on the isl.and, at last forced the Venetians to 
capitul.ate. Peace was made .and Crete w.as ceded to 

the Sultan (1669). , 

The third military enterprise of Ahmad Kiuprili was 
against Poland and Russia. The Cossac 's o t e 
Ukraine asked the Sultan for help against Polisi 
oppression, and in 1673 Kiuprili, m answer to is 
appeal, captured Kaminiac in Podolia, and forced he 
King of Poland not only to hand over Podoliit and the 
Ukraine to the Turks, but also to pay tribute, -nie 
Polish nobles, however, refused to .accept these terms 
and with an army of Poles and Russians their eader 
Sobieski defeated the Turks at Khoczim (.673) and 
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Lemberg (1675). But it was impossible for Poland 
to prolong the war" against the superior resources of 
the Porte. In 1676, after the defeat of Sobieski at 
Zurawna, a peace was concluded by which the Sultan 
retained Podolia and the Ukraine. 

The Second Siege of Vienna (1683). — The greatness of 
Ahmad Kiuprili was emphasized by the disasters that 
befell the Empire under his successor, Kara Mostafa, a 
man whose personal ambition was only equalled by his in- 
competence. The full authority which Mohammad IV. 
had given to Kiuprili -was now wielded by a vizier who 
did even more to ruin the Empire than his great prede- 
cessor had done to restore it By one colossal failure, 
the failure of his e.'cpedltion against Vienna, Kara 
Mostafa obliterated the results of Kiuprili’s financial 
and military administration. 

The war which was begun between Turkey and 
Austria in 1682 lasted for seventeen years, and wa.s 
perhaps the most disastrous that the House of Otliman 
ever undertook. Yet at its commencement it was 
Austria, and not Turkey, that was threatened with 
destruction. The force that Kara Mostafa led against 
Vienna probably amounted to half a million men, and 
with such overwhelming strength even an inferior 
general should have had no difficulty in taking the 
city. Yet Kara Mostafa not only failed, but suffered 
a defeat, from which Tiis country has never wholly 
recovered. Having reached the Austrian capital 
without encountering any serious resistance, he soon 
had the garrison at his mercy; but instead of taking the 
city by storm, as he might have done, he preferred to 
wait for its surrender, in order that he himself and not 
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bis soldiers should bo enriched by its spoil. In the 
meantime Sobieski, now the Kin" of Poland, was 
hurrying to the rescue with an army of 70,000 ; but 
the Grand Vizier, thinking such a force beneath his 
notice, with unpardonable negligence did nothing 
whatever to prevent his advance. When at last he 
did realize his danger, it was too late. Sobieski was 
upon him. The Ottoman army, hopelessly mis- 
managed, was utterly routed, and the garrison issuing 
from the city completed the destruction tliat the 
victorious Poles had begun. 

Further Disasters; Treaty of Oarlowitz (1699)-— The 
great calamity at Vienna was speedily followed by 
other disasters, for the Christians, at last realizing the 
weaknc.ss of the Ottoman Empire, now took the 
ofTensive. The Austrians reconquered Hungary, and 
the Venetians seized many important places in Greece. 
Another crushing defeat by the Austrians at Mohaez 
( 1 687), the scene of Suleiman the Magnificent s brilliant 
victory, led to the deposition of Mohammad IV. by 
bis own soldiers. Under his successor. Suleiman II., 
Kiuprili-Zadd-Mostafa became Grand Vizier, and 
showed much of his brother Ahmads genius for 
administration. He recovered Belgrade, but unfor- 
tunately for his country he was killed in the battle of 
Salankeman (1691) after holding office for less than 
two years. , , 

The Sultan Mostafa II. (.695-1703) strove hard 
to repair the fortunes of his race. Taking t e great 
Suleiman as his model, he insisted on lead, ns h.s 
army ia person. But the Austrians were now under 
the command of Prince Eugene of Savoy, one of 

T. r. .T V 
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the greatest generals of the age, and the efforts of the 
young Sultan ended in the complete defeat of his 
army at Zenta (1697). 

Besides the Austrians, the Venetians in Greece and 
Dalmatia, and the Russians in the neiglibourhood of 
Azof, were enriching themselves at the expense of the 
Turks. Hosayn KiupriH, the fourth member of that 
illustrious family to be Grand Vizier, saw that peace 
alone could save the Empire. England and Holland 
also advised the Sultan to end the war if any 
reasonable terms could be obtained, and after much 
negotiation the treaty of Carlowitz was signed in 1699* 
Austria gained Transylvania and the greater part of 
Hungary; Poland recovered Kaminiac and Podolin; 
Venice kept what she had taken in Dalmatia and the 
Morea ; and Russia retained Azof. 

Period of Comparative Success.~From the Treaty of 
Carlowitz down to our own time the great enemy 
of Turkey has been Russia. Before the reign of Peter 
the Great, the Muscovites, though dangerous in 
conjunction with others, had never been strong enough 
to stand alone against the Ottomans with any hope of 
success ; but the wonderful reforms of the great Czar 
led to a complete reversal of the situation, and since 
his time the expansion of Russia has beerl effected 
largely at the expense of Turkey. 

In Peters own time, however, the Turks gained a 
notable success. After bis defeat at Pultowa (1709) 
Charles XII. of Sweden took refuge in Turkey, and 
when the soldiers of the Czar violated the Sultan’s 
territory to attack the Swedes, Charles and the Khan 
of the Crimea, who was also menaced by the Russians, 
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persuJidcd tlie Sublime Porte to declare war. In the 
campaign that followed Peter was misled by false infor- 
mation as to the whereabouts of the liirkish army, \\ith 
the result that he was surrounded on the banks of the 
Fruth, and after two days* fighting found it impossible 
to force his way through the enemy s lines. He TiWis 
thus completely at the mercy of the Grand Vizier, 
Mohammad Baltadjl, and had the latter taken tns 
golden chance he could have dealt such a crushing 
blow to the power of Russia, then only in its infancy, 
that the subsequent history of Turkey, Russia, an 
Sweden would in all probability have taken a very 
different course. As it was, the Czarina Catliennc, 
who was with her husband, saved her country. ^ At her 
instigation a demand for peace was accompanied by a 
gift to the Grand Vizier of all her own jewels, together 
with the other valuables of the Russian camp. Baltadji 
accepted the bribe, and the Treaty of .the Pnith (17* 0 
was signed, which, though humiliating to the Czar, only 
contained one real gain to the Sultan, namely, the 


restoration of Azof. 

The next war of importance was apinst Austria and 
Venice. Again Prince Eugene carried all^ before him. 
His victory at Peterwaradin (17*6) capture o 

Belgrade (1717) assured Austria of substantial garni 
But the Republic of Venice was now in a state of rapid 
decline, and the successes of the Grand Vizier Damad 
Ali in the Morea did much to neutralize these reverses. 
By the Peace of Passarowitz (i 7 t 8 ) Turkey ceded to 
Austria her last possessions in Hungary with Belgrade 
and other cities, and also parts of Wallach.a and Senna ; 
while from Venice she gamed the Morea. 
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Before this period of comparative success comes to 
an end there is a third war to he recorded wliich the 
Turks concluded with a creditable treaty. This is the 
war a»;ninst Austria and Russia wliich wjis begun by 
the latter power in 1736, diicny as the result of 
Turkisli remonstrance against Russian Interference in 
Poland. In this war the Russians were everywhere 
successful. They devastated the Crimea and captured 
Azof and Oczakow. 'Kheir general, Marshall Munnich, 
a man of boundless ambition, was the originator of the 
“ Oriental Project,” which has caused so much disaster 
to Turkey and such endless trouble to the rest of 
Europe. Munnich held that the Russian sovereign 
was the natural head of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and proposed to revive the Byzantine Empire 
by conquering Constantinople, the possession of which 
would convert Russia into a Mediterranean power. 
With this end in view he invaded Moldavia, and took 
Khoezim and Jassy. But his victorious march was cut 
short by news that his Austrian allies had failed utterly 
and were making an ignominious peace with the Turks. 
Confident of success in the memory of the’ir former 
victories under the great Eugene, the authorities at 
Vienna had entrusted ill-prepared armies to incom- 
petent generals. A great defeat at Krotzka showed 
them their mistake, and made it impossible for 
Munnich to continue his advance on Constantinople- 
The Austrian leaders fell back on Belgrade, where the 
famous treaty of that name was signed (1739). Belo^rade 
and all the places in Bosnia, Servia, and Wallachia that 
the Emperor had gained by the Peace of Passarowitz 
were restored to the Sultan. Russia wa§ obliged to 
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relinquish her conquests, the city of Azof was to be 
demolished, and no Russian fleet was to be *cpt on 
Black Sea. This was the last advantageous treaty 
that the Sublime Porte has concluded with European 


^“mTlreaty of Kataardji (, 774)- Fo^ thirty 

years after the Treaty of Belgrade there was peace 
between Turkey and Russia, but the ant itioii o 
Catherine 11 ., who became sole ruler of Ra^fti 'n 
1763, made the renewal of the stnigg e mevita e. 
The Czarina was amtious for war, in order that si 
might carry out the “Oriental Project, w tie ta 
become the chief aim of Russian foreign po icy* 
and Frederick the Great had begun their infantous 
schemes for the partition of Poland, an again 
Porte protested on behalf of that unhappy noun ry. 
Of the other powers France alone seems to have felt 
any misgiving at the unscrupulous behaviour o vussia 
to weaker states, and she alone gave any e p^ or 
encouragement to the Sultan in his just cause agains 
the Czarina. In 176S Russian troops pursued some 
Polish fugitives across the Turkish frontier and burnt 
the town of Balta, which belonged to the 3 "'^" = 
vassal, the Khan of the Crimea. The Turks declare 
war, and with right on their side but 
fortune, entered on the most disastrous period of their 

'’"■The' Czarina attacked on the grand 
armies extended from Trans-Caucasia to a 

fleet w-as despatched front the Baltic to the Archi- 
pelago and the Christian subjects of the Sultan were 
Lcoumged to rise against their Mohan.ntadan master. 
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The Russians were again victorious. The Turkish 
fleet was destroyed in the harbour of Tchesm^ (1770), 
and had it not been for the gallant efforts of Hasan 
of Algiers, the Capitan Pasha, Constantinople would 
have been exposed to a sea attack. The ablest land 
opponent of the C2arina, Krim Ghirai, Khan of the 
Crimea, died early in the war, and left no successor 
capable of defending his territory. Bessarabia, the 
Crimea, Moldavia, and VVallachia were overrun by the 
enemy. The Turkish commanders were completely 
outclassed by the Russian generals, Romanoff and 
Suwarrow, though the courageous defence of Silistria 
by Othman Pasha was worthy of the best traditions 
of his race. At last, in 1774, when the Russians were 
on the point of crossing the Balkan, the Turks asked 
for peace, and the Czarina, who was beset with troubles 
at home, and needed troops both there and in Poland, 
was not sorry to end a costly, though successful war. 
So at Kainardji was signed the most important of all 
Russo-Turkish treaties. Russia took but little terri- 
tory'. Excepting Azof, Kilburn, Kertch, Yenikale, and 
the two Kabartas, she gave up all her conquests. The 
Crim Tartars were to be independent, but by retaining 
the above-mentioned fortresses on the Black Sea 
Russia secured her right to free navigation. So far 
her demands seemed wonderfully moderate. The 
remaining conditions, however, were subtle and far 
reaching. The Sultan promised better government 
and freer religious rights to his Christian subjects, and 
allowed Russia on all occasions to make representations 
on their behalf. Thus the Czarina gained the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire, 
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a right which her successors have since exercised when- 
ever they have found it advantageous, and which has 
been a constant menace to the peace of the wor . 

The Treaty of Jassy (1792).— Before the next " “r "' 
Russia, Hasan of Algiers made vigorous attemp 
restore the Empire. He was successM m re-esta is 
ing the Sultan’s authority in Greece, Sj ria, an p . 
where, as in other parts of the Turkish dominions, the 
allegiance to the Porte had become nierelynonima . 
His services, however, were soon needed to e en 

country against her arch enemy. In spite o t le re 

treaty Russia annexed the Crimea ^ ^ 

studied insults and open boasts of her non ‘r 
iect ” forced the Porte to declare war m 1 / b?. 
at once attacked Kilbum. but was repulsed with grea 
loss by Suwarrow, who showed himself in tiis 
be the greatest of all Russian generals Fortunate > 
for Turkey. Austria, who now joined 
hope of driving her once powerful foe from Luro , 
pl.aved a comparatively unimportant part m 
stniggle, the Emperor being obliged to make r^ace 
in its. owing to revolts among li.s own subje«s^ 
Russil however, was well able to "^n 

alone. Suwarrow was irrcsisiiblc- 

fell to him, the latter amid scenes of ataost 

unequalled in the history of w.ar But a as. I-urope 
< u tint the ambitions of tne cz.wina 

awoke to the fa ^ j p^ussia intervened, 

"ndVor% second time C..thorine had to postpone the 

and for a sec _ , until more favoiir- 

nxahration of .''o 0"= ghc. therefore, cun- 

able circumstances s 

sented to the terms of the treaty J 
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her dominions were extended to the Dneistcr, thus 
giving her complete command of the northern shores 
of tlic Black Sea. 

The Ottoman Empire at the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. — The Treaty of Jassy may be regarded as 
marking the lowest |>omt in the fortunes of the House 
of Othman. The Empire seemed on the verge of dis- 
solution. Hungary, Transylvania, and all the country 
to the north of the Black Sea had been definitely lost 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and Northern Africa were 
Turkish only in name. Even in the provinces that 
still acknowledged the Sultan’s rule insubordination 
and civil war were of frequent occurrence. Every 
department of government was in a state of deplorable 
corruption. The army and the navy were hopelessly 
mismanaged, and resembled the forces of Suleiman 
the Great only in the natural bravery of the men. In 
the following century Turkey suffered further humili- 
ations and still greater loss of territory ; but the 
reforms of Salim III. and Mahmud II. gave evidence 
of renewed vigour and sense of responsibility on the 
part of her rulers, and the Powers of Europe have 
made it clear to Russia that her ‘‘Oriental Project” 
will never be allowed. 



CHAPTER XXX 

ENGUSH AND AMERICAN HISTORY FROM THE 
RESTORATION TO THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY OF EARLY AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

The First 'White Settlements.— Just three hundred 
years ago the first permanent English sett emen 
in America was founded Janmiowt (1607). “V 
1624 the colony of Virginia numbered 2000 mhabi- 

"'"in 1620 a small band of Puritans, usually called 
Xian 'Pilgrims: who had left England to escape reli- 
gious persecution, founded Plymouth, the first settle- 

ment in New England. , ,.n/ior 

A larger infiuR of Puritans began m .' 6=9 

the religious tyranny of Archbishop au 'P ° . 

was founded in .630. The spirit of the 

colonists is illustrated by the ■„ 

Harvard College, the first collegiate institution 


America. 

■Phe Dutch csLablishcd trading pos s 

between Virginia and New fc.ngl.tn . 


along the coast 
They derived 
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their chiin) to American territory from the discoveries 
of Henry Hudson, English navigator in Dutch 
employ, who was the first to sail up the river named 
after him. A Dutch merchant bought Manhattan 
Island, on which New York City now stands, from 
the Indians for the nominal price of twenty-four 
dollars. The settlement there founded was cillcd 
Ncio Amsterdam, A sharp rivalry between the 
Dutch and the English set in at once. 

T/ie French first settled in Nova Scotia, and in 
160S at Quebec, on the St Lawrence River. Tlic 
rivalry between France and England was settled for 
a while by the treaty of St Germain, in 1632, whicli 
left Canada and Nova Scotia in French possession. 

Principal Events until the Revolution of 16S8.— Under 
charters granted by the English king several other 
colonies were started along the Atlantic seaboard. • 

To the north of Virginia the English Lord Balti- 
more established the colony of Maryland, with the 
capital Baltimore. 

Pennsylvania was named after its founder, William 
Penn, a prominent Quaker. The Quakers were a 
devout sect of Christians, who led very simple lives, 
and considered war to be wrong. Their refusal to 
serve as soldiers often brought them into conflict with 
the authorities. Pennsylvania became for them a 
place of refuge from persecution. The name of its 
chief city, Philadelphia, signified the ‘ city of brotherly 
love.’ Pennsylvania was first settled in 1682. 

Nearly twenty years earlier the Dutch government 
had been forced to give up New Amsterdam to the 
English. Charles 11 . granted the country to his 
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brother, James, Duke of York. Jhe settlements in 
the Hudson valley were henceforth called Kew \ . 

Most of the Dutch settlers remained. 

As will be told below, the last English Stuarts 
attempted to recover the arbitrary power welded so 
disastrously by 


James I, and 
Charles I. The 
English colonies 
felt the weight 
of the royal dis- 
pleasure far more 
than the liberals 
in the mother 
• country. The 
rights of self- 
government en- 
joyed until then 
by the colonists 
were revoked, 
and a royal 
governor ruled 
according to the 
king’s pleasure- 



Wiu-iAM Pe*"*- 

fh? -Smart Tyranny in New England' was endecl the 


_t“newsoDhc revolution at home -elmd Boston. 
William and Mary were joyously proclaimed as so 
rcignrand the oM privileges we re again asserled. 

Hei^ Of ir'a,il'tls.“ Bm 

he' was ’ireful not to go to extremes, remembering 
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ihc fate of 1ms father. While officially adhering to tlie 
Church of England, the king was at heart a Catholic, 
and would have liked to favour Catholics in the 
government. 

A suspicion that Charles planned to overthrow 
the established Church bred great excitement in 
Parliament. A law passed in 1673 shut out from 
office all men not conforming to the State religion. 
The struggle between king and Parliament led to 
the formation of two political parties, the ' JV/iij^s' 
and the ' lories' The Tories were conservative 
supporters of the king. The Wliigs constituted 
what in modern politics is called tlic progressive or 
liberal party. They stood for constitutional liberty, 
and favoured the people rather than the king. 

Towards the close of the reign the Whigs went 
too far in their attacks on the royal prerogative. 
Popular sympathy sided with the king, and the 
Tories secured a majority in Parliament. I'he result 
was that Charles II. succeeded in re-establishing an 
absolutism resembling that of the earlier Stuarts, 

The Revolution of 1688. — When Charles II. 's brother 
came to the throne as James II., he ruled from the 
start as an absolute monarch. By the ‘ Declaratio 7 t of 
Indulgence' he tried to annul the law against Non- 
conformists, and actually appointed Roman Catholics 
to important offices. The tvhole nation, excepting 
the Catholics, was indignant at the king's disregard 
of the law of the land. When a son was born 
to James, and the people feared lest his Catholic 
rule might be continued, they decided to be rid of 
him altogether. William of Orange, the Dutch 
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Stadtbolder, who had James’ daughter Mar)* as wife, 
was secretly invited to take the throne. 

In 16SS Uh’diam of Orange landed in England. 
James 11 . found himself descried and fled to France. 
A newly called Parliament declared that it was 'incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a Popish prince.’ Wil- 
liam and Mar)» were hailed as joint sovereigns. 

The Bill of Rights (16S9). — William owed his throne 
to the will of the people, expressed through Parlia- 
ment. In the first year of his reign he assented to 
the Pill of Rights, a declaration of the * true, ancient, 
and indubitable rights of the people of this realm.’ 
This bill was a continuation and complement of the 
Magna Charta (1215) and the Peiuion of Right 
(1628). It guaranteed freedon) of speech and debate 
in ParHament, and forbade the keeping of an army 
in time of peace, save by consent of Parliament. 
From now on the dependence of the English kings 
on Parliament was assured. 

Enmity between England and France. — The Stuart 
kings all had been good friends of the French 
monarchs. With William of Orange, the most 
determined foe of Louis XIY. ascended the English 
throne. The Dutch had been the greatest sufferers 
from the aggressions of the ‘ Grand Monarch,’ and 
William at once ranged his new realm against the 
arch-enemy of his fatherland. In the great European 
wars of the century that followed England almost 
invariably fought against France. 

Qoeea Anne. — William and Mar>’ left no heirs for 
the throne. The son and the- grandson of James U., 
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known as the ' Pretenders^ both attempted to become 
kings of England, but were shut out from the suc- 
cession, because they were Calholics. Princess Anne 
of the Stuart family, being of the Protestant faith, 
was quietly recognized as queen in 1702. Her reign 
was the glorious period of Marlborough, who carried 
the fame of the English arms over Europe in the War 
of the Spanish Succes'sion. Jn 
home politics there was con- 
stant rivalry between the Whigs 
and the Tories. A new feat- 
ure of political life was the 
employment of able authors 
for party controversy. Most 
of the writings of that period 
bad a political bearing. 

Accession of the Hanoverian 
Dynasty. — After queen Anne’s 
death, in 1714, the nearest Pro- 
testant heir to the English throne was the elector of 
Hanover, George /. Until 1837 the English kings 
remained also rulers of Hanover. George I. (i 7 t 4 ‘ 
1727) never learned to speak English, and preserved 
throughout his life bis native German manners and 
customs. Naturally he was not popular with his Eng- 
lish subjects. As he could not understand the public 
affairs of his new realm, the government fell wholly 
into the hands of ministers responsible to Parliament. 
George //. (i 727 -» 7 <^) spoke English, but did not 
try to assert himself so as to weaken the ministerial 
nile. From 1721 until 17.J2 the .administration was 
guided by Sir Robert Walpole, ilc w.as a clever 
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politician and an able financier. Under his ministry 
England enjoyed twenty years of peace and material 
prosperity. 

George III. (1760-1S20).— The third of the ‘Four 
Georges’ was English by birth and education. Unlike 
his father and his grand- 
father, he took the leading 
part in the government. 

His mother had said to 
him, ‘ George, be a king,* 
and a king in the old 
Stuart or Tudor sense he 
aimed to be. He tried to 
exalt his own position by 
diminishing the power of 
Parliament. He revived 
the system of bribery, 
which William Pitt had 
wisely discouraged. By , 

bestowing on his supporters titles, pensions, an 
offices, the king kept up a strong roya^t party m 
Parliament. Unfortunately for England George III- 
was narrow-minded and obstinate. e cause 
defeat of the British arms and the loss of the 
American colonies. _ 

No Taxation without Bopretontation.-K.ng Geor e 

III and his supporters in Parliament wished to pay 
111. ana ni defence of the colonies 

the so diers colonists were violently 

by taxing colonial ^ 1 h ^ Purliament, 

opposed „prlsenta.ives in that body. 

Theymaint^ed that taxation without representation 
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The Dcclaretion ef Independence briclly 
political beliefs held by most-of the Atnencans, “"d usffi d 
the revolt against British authority t ^ 

abuses of the governmenL The pohttcal -idf „ 
in the Declaration tvere not confined to Amer.ca Th=> 
tvere, on the contrary, of English and 
mainly based on the political writings of ‘hi: Enghsh plnl 
sophe;,>/nr ierf-c. These doctrines were ‘he 
of revol^cn in France as well as in Amenca, A jotat.on 
from the Declaration of Independence will 
explain why absolutism was overthrow n on w 
After a brief preamble the document eontmnes : We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that ^1 rnen 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
unalienable Rights, that among these are h-ifo. L Y; 
the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure ‘h“= ‘ Sh*', 
Governments are instituted among Men, denting tlieir JUS 
powers from the consent of the governed J'f '^h^ 
any Form of Government becomes destructite °f ‘h«= 
it is the Right of the Peopie to aiter or to “hoiish it, and to 
institute new Government. . . . But w en reduce 

abuses and usurpations . . . evinces “ ^“.8" 
them under absolute Despotism, it is ‘h^' ‘'gh'> ‘ « ‘h“ 
duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 

Guards for their future security. 

, - — The vounc American republic 

The rlrst Great Americans.— I ne young „„mber of 

was fortunate ” counted among the 

'grrmeTcf aJ'aget Xy are 

p^^^“'’<;f?°"country,- was a wealthy 

Xrrn%“ginia Kehad^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ence during the ^"2*“*' American forces. In the face of 

commander-in-duef tndtsciplined soldiers, and with half- 
a superior . Con<^ at Philadelphia, Wash- 

heartetl only ruin seemed possible 

m 5 ;;ton gamed MCtones 
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His true greatness lay less in his skill as a general, than in 
the steadfastness and nobility of lus character. After the 
Tevo\w\ion gratefut fcUow-countrymcn honoured him by 
electing him unanimously as tlie first President of the 
Union. 



■Wastingtoa’a Administration (^789-1797). — President 
Washington brilliantly solved the problem of putting the 
paper constitution into actual practice. In most depart- 
ments of administration he was able to set precedents which 
have been observed until the present day. 

In his task he was helped by some able ministers. Thomas 
Jefferson, tlie secretary of state, and Alexander Hamilton, the 
secretary of the treasury, displayed notable organizing talent 
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Hamilton found the finances in a seemingly hopeless con- 
dition. In a series of reports, which are still admired as 
master-pieces of public finance, he showed the way to a 
sound national economy. 

Washington declined the Presidency for a third term, thus 
setting an example which was foUoived by all succ^ing 
presidents. In his 'Farciccll Address he said : It is our 
true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world. . . And then : “ Harmony 
and a liberal intercourse Avith all nations are recommended 
by policy, humanity, and interest” In tliis advice of the first 
president lies the key to the foreign policy of the United 
States until the present time. ^ 

Benjamin Franklin. — Franklin was bom in Boston as the 
fifteenth child of a tallow chandler. His father could not 
afford to keep him at school, and apprenticed him to an elder 
brother, a printer. Having quarrelled with his brother, who 
was an unjust master, Franklin made his way to Philadelphia. 
When he landed there he was penniless. By uniinng in- 
dustry as a printer and ncAvspaper writer he made himseli 
a wealthy mao. Meanwhile he had also risen to be the most 
influential citizen of Philadelphia. His eye was alwa>s on 
the public welfare. He started the first public librarj-. 
organized the militia and the fire brigade, intrtjduced pare- 
ments and street lamps. His early international renoa-n 
rested on his scientific work. He first proved that ig tning 
is an electric discharge, by flying a kite just “ 

thunderstorm, and so leading an electric current from the 
upper atmosphere to the ground. During the revo utmn he 
rvarAmerican nrinister in Paris. The respect and adm.m- 
tion which the French felt for Franklin made ,t e^y for him 
to win France as an ally against Bnta.n " h'" P«' 
eights- years old, he was one of the most -’fbve mem^rs of 
Ure convention which drew up the Constitution of the Un, ed 
States. Few lives arc so r>-ell fitted as his to t« studied 
by young men who wish to advanee themselves by honest 
industry and by true service to their fellow-men. 
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The Treaty of Paris {1783). — ^The American Revolu- 
tion was ended by the Treaty of Paris. Great Britain 
acknowledged American independence, and agreed to 



other favourable terms. The boundaries of the new 
nation were fixed along the St. Lawrence River anti 
the Great Lakes in the north, and along the Mississippi 
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in the west. Spain kept the country of Florida to 
the south, from the Atlantic to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

Adoption of the American Constitution. — The Con- 
federation under which the war with England had 
been carried on proved unequal to the task of 
governing thirteen independent states. Jealousies 
and quarrels arose among the states, and it looked 
as though they could not enjoy the fruits of their 
newly won liberty. Disunion would have placed the 
Americans at the mercy of their first European 
enemy. 

The free growth of the young nation was assured 
by the adoption of a federal constitution in 17SS. 
Broadly speaking, the single states gave up to the 
central government all powers needed for the conunon 
welfare, retaining full rights of self-government in all 
local affairs. The constitution provided for a legis- 
lature of two houses, the House of Representames 
and the Senate. Executive power was vested in a 
President, to be chosen anew every four years. A 
Supreme Court received jurisdiction over all cases 
which could not be settled in the state courts. The 
Constitution afforded a sound basis for the Union, 
henceforth styled the ‘United Stales of Amenca. 
A new capital was presently laid out by the firet 
|||g|^BS3,'ashington, whose name the city still 
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(3) The lower and middle classcis had made great ad- 
vances. in'wealth and intelligence. The French peasants were 
better ofT than those of the other continental countries, w’here 
the mediaeval serfdom was as yet hardly modified. Yet 
their lot was verj’ hard, compared with what the poorest 
farmer demands as lus rights nowtadays. The immense 
burden of taxation fell chiefly on the peasantry. The 
pleasures and privileges of the nobles were insults and 
burdens to the peasants. And the French {reasants during 
rtre eighteenth century were no longer so dull that they 
could not understand the injustice of their position. The 


piorc they longed for reform the more passionate did their 
^atred of^^nobility grow. 


: The class es, called in France the ‘bourgeoisie/ 

were chi^^arl^^l^^turers and traders. The bulk of the 
working aUo drawn from their ranks, so that 

they ibita the rottenness of the administration. 

The etfcJr<r»^Vp|M&debt fell heavily on the middle class 
capitalists, th&M^^&scribers to government loans. They 
foresaw that t^w^* would be unable to rep.ay them 
the vast sums^^^^^ from them, and they justly held 
the governmen^^ttifeible for its financial management. 

(4) The eight^flfW-r^ntury was an age of free inquiry and 
bold criticism. All branches of learning and all institutions 


were regarded in the new light of Hetzson. The learned 


world inclined to disregard all beliefs and traditions which 


were not in harmony with reason. In the field of religion 
and politics this intellectual movement produced a revolu- 
tionary literature, which set up new theories of the rights 
of man and the duties of government While rulers still 


clung to the ‘.Divine Right of Kings,’ their subjects were 
taught that government rested on the consent of tlie 
governed, and that an^ oppressed people had the right to 
revolt against their oppressors. Voltaire, a philosopher of 
great learning ahd genius, was also a brilliant and wittv 
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of /. J. Rousseau were discussed in the high society of 
Paris as well as in the village gathering of peasants. CThey 
taught that all men were equal, and that artificial class 
distinctions were evil.) Men, according to Rousseau, should 
return to a state of nature, where none are rich and none 
are poor, and where no one has the power to oppress 
his fellow men. 


(5) The example of the American Revolution en^ 

couraged men to hope that a similar event wouldj 
bring free institutions to the French people. | 

(6) Famines were of common occurrence' in singles 

districts, and drove the already discontent^lpeople toj 
open^riots. During the political crisis and 

1789'famtne was wide-spread’ 'StrW|p>‘nJ#ddened 
the great pob of^ Paris, and 

Revolution that' ghastly aspect '^w^eral caus' all 
other popular upheavals in r 
tame beside it. 

Meeting of the States-General 
XVI. tried his best to better , 
people and to reduce the publi c ' wu ;-..: une oi i**.» 
ministers, Turgot, proposed wise reforms, but failed 
because the selfish upper classes refused to bear their 
just ppt of the public burdens. As a last resource 
the king called a meeting of the States-General. 

IS was a council representing three classes, the 
nobihty, the clergy, and the commons. The last- 
named class, called the Third Estate, had not been 
summoned since the year 1614. According to an 
old rale each estate voted as a- un.ted body. The 
ohles and dergy by their two voices could 

^^l^ss with its one vote from 
j^olent- debates the 


look 

King Louis 

litioh of his 

One of his 
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third estate simply proceeded to do business without 
the two others. By a revolutionary measure they 
declared themselves to be the proper representadves 
of the nation under the new name of Nattoml 
Assembly. Many members of the nobility and the 
clerny ultimately joined this new law-making body. 

FaU of the BastUlo (July 14. lySp)-— The Bastille 
was a fortress in Paris, which was used as a prison 
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third estate simply proceeded to do business i\ithout 
the two others. By a revolutionary' measure they 
declared themselves to be the proper representatives 
of the nation under the new name of National 
Assembly. Many members of the nobility and the 
clergy ultimately joined this new law-making body. 

Fall of the BastiUe (July 14. 17S9).— The Bastille 
was a fortress in Paris, which was used as a prison 
,for political offenders. Hundreds of innocent men 
had been shut up in its dark cells, merely because 
some person with influence at court had wished to 
|)ut them out of the way. The people rightly looke 
upon tK^ Bastille as an embodiment of tyranny. 

A frenufi^ob -seized the arms in a public armou^ 
and attilCSe iiastille. Its garrison was murdered, 
the prisouM^^Aj^set free, and the fortress was raze 
to the gro»^^Sidst the delirious rejoicings of the 
populace. D^.^Pmen throughout Europe welcome 
the event asVjJrt? beginning of a freer age. 6 
people had ^umphantly asserted their rights , es 
podsiri'had fe^"deaU a mortal blow. ^ 

For the future, course of the Revolution the first \ictory 
of the mob had terrible consequences. The lower ass^ 
now felt conscious of their power, and w'ere soon wipe qH 
to further acts of violence. \ 

The King is brought to Paris. — Within three months 
after the fall of the Bastille the Paris populace 
demanded that the king should come to the capital. 

There were rumours that he was plotting to use the 
army against the rcvoIuUonists. Impelled by hatred ana 
hunger, and by that aimless excitement which always makes 
ignorant mob dangerous, an immense host rodrehed from 
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Tuns to Versailles. Marie Antolncllc. tlic queen. Iiarl I)>' 
her pride cnflamcd the nti.qcr of the lower clas-.cs. A dirty 
crowd stormed the palace at Versailles, intending to kill 
jc family. Lafiycttc, the Ic.adcr of the National 

Ouard. barely savctl their Ihcs, 


Tile mob brought the king mid his whole family 
iriumjihnnily to Taris, 

T lie National Asscmlily presently was also obliged 
to meet in Paris instead of Vcrs,illles. Henceforili 
t le mob c.verted a steadily increasing pressure on 
t le elibenuions. Pear of mob violence setilcd the 
lips of modenitc members, while tlie c.\trcine nullctls' 
were encoumgcrl by the appl.ui'rc of the masses. 


Work of.tlio KillonH AisraHy.— The N’.itienol Assembly 
"ilh the paw, and set up nciv institii- 
theorists^'^' tcacliings of Ko^cau and other 

On August 4, 17S9, all titles ^nd Privileges of 
nob.hty were abolislicd. The whof8U,»^ciaI order of 
1 - ranee w.as thus upset by .n single resolution. The 
Assembly worked out a nna comtilution ', making the 
government a limited monarchy, in wl.ich most of 
She power r«ted in a Legislative Assembly of one 
' T ‘ P™'''""'' ""0 abolished, and the 

V, '1 newly divided into departments named 
after the nvers and mountains. 

A“™p‘ed Hight of 
orovin ^ ^'“''whde the peasants h.ad risen in many 

Lstlo '"“'■ned their 

rnd so' nobles fled over the.bordcra 

pj ,v against their democratic countrj’men 

at the forego courts. The three great Eastern 
powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, were too much 
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preoccupied with the division of Poland to pay 
earnest attention to French affairs. But the absolute 
rulers of Europe all felt alarmed at the upnsing o 
democracy in France, because they feare est t 
own subjects might be fired to resolution > 

French example. . . ^ .1 ^ 

In no case could war be declared against the 
. .... Imho- was Virtually a 



rvnine svas aciuuny uumv* 
king and queen could easily have reac e 
friends, who expected them with a cat ary ’ 

Invaluable hours were wasted, however, ana “ 
rojml family were arrested in a village ha wa> 
the borders. 

Hereafter the king was closely snarded. Many peop c 
declared that his attempted flight was « f 
abdication of the throne, while a large 
him as a traitor against his own country. 
self was completely intimidated, ant ‘ stripped him 

oath to adhere to the new const, tut, on, wh.cl, stopped h,m 
of nearly all prerogatives. 

Declaration or 

wLmir’toge^thcr with the 
i dndcciarndonjrom^^ 

;rd"otc,.are W.ar. the ensuing cam- 
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paigiis the nuv Krcnclj rccnnis were at first beaten. 
lUit liielr cntliusl.isjrt for the cause of liberty soon 
checked tiie pro^jrcss of the allied Prussian and 
Austrian artnies. I he former were Moj)ped by a 
severe cannonade at (September, 175^). 'I’iie 

commanding Prussian jicnenil, wlio had at first 
despised the iTcncli armies, ordered an ijjnominious 
retreat. Such was the bej»innitjjj of those wars 
between Europe and revolntlonary Prance, hy wliich 
ultimately a breach nuUiary usurj>er, Napoleon, w;ls 
to become dictator of Euroj)c. 

Influercc^or Foreijrn Intervention on the Progress of 
the Hevjiniion. — The Le;iislaiive Assembly provided 
by the now constitution met in October, i/pr. Under 
the c.\ciicmcnl caused by the declaration of Ih’linitz 
a majority of democrats was clccictl. 1 'hc mem- 
^rs of tlic moderate democratic jiariy were Gillcd 
Ctrondists,^ while the radiad republicans were termed 
Mottntaimsls, beaiusc their scats in the assembly 
hall were high up. Danton, Robespierre, and Marat 
"cre the leaders of the Mountainists. 

The king still had the right to suspend laws, which 
be thought bad. by a veto. When he vetoed some 
vio ent decrees of the Legislative Assembly, the 
(jirdonists incited an armed mob to attack the royal 
palace, aad to demand that the veto should be 
abolished. 

The kiag and his family were shortly afterwards 
imprisoned m an ancient building known as the 

emple. Thus the last remnant of the royal authority 
was destroyed. 

Meanwhile the French armies in the field had 
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been defeated, and the Prussians were on the march 
towards Paris. Danton, at the time Minister of 
Justice, determined to terrify the roj-alists and the 
foreign allies by ordering the wholesale execution of 
churchmen and aristocrats confined in the^ ^ 
prisons. About one thousand people were kil e in 
these ‘September massacres.’ 

declaration of the EepnbUc; Execution of lonis 
XVL— The Legislative Assembly dissolved itself on 
September 21, 1792, and its place was at once taken 
by the Natimial Convcniion. This body on the same 
day declared France to be a Republic ® 

French generals followed up the victory of a 
by the conquest of the Austrian Netherlands now 
Belgium) and of some principalities along the Rlune, 
the Convention decided, to extend the Revolution 
into the other European countries. _ They spread 
copies of a decree promising ‘fraterniV and assist- 
ance to all peoples who desire their 1 ^tt) . 
promise was really dangerous for the neighbouring 
governments, because many people v ere an.\iou 
to follow the French example, and to shake off 
the bonds of absolutism and of feudal oppres _ 
Liberal men everywhere felt sympathy for .he 

%tt''.h"e sympathy gave place to fear -^dis^st 
when the National Convention had the km tried 
as a traitor and executed by the guillotine (Jan. 

.4 The execution was both .a crime and a 
^Ihlcal^blunder. U increased that horror of the 

. ,t„ for .he .wO ^ """ 

after Dr. Guillotin, wlio ad^-ocaicd it g 
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revolution which its foreign friemls hail already begun 
to feel after ilic Sej)tcmbcr massacres. 

V Coalition against France.— In England especially 
public opinion now urged the government into war 
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with France. Such a war was also necessary for 
purely political reasons, because the threatened French 
conquest of Holland was a menace to English trade 
and sea-power. Under the great prime minister 
William Pitt, the younger, England carried on ^var 
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by sea and land, and formed one European coalition 
after another for the purpose of forcing France back 
within its original boundaries. The first coalition, 
embracing Holland, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and many 
lesser states, opened the war in i793 ^7 ii^vading 
France from three sides. The French armies were 
beaten. 

•^The Committee of Public Safety. — The National 
Convention met the danger with incredible ener^ 
and enthusiasm. The Girondists, who quarrelled with 
the radical Mountainists, were arrested by order of 
an armed mob that invaded the Assembly hall.^ The 
Mountainists, now left in sole control, organized a 
secret ‘Committee of Public Safety' which wielded 
absolute power over the* country. The government, 
though still a republic in name, was thereby change 
to an oligarchy. ^Robespierre was the head of the 
committee. 


Its ablest member was Carnot, perhaps the greatest war 
minister in history. He raised and organiz 
armies, appointed generals, and planned campaigns, 
a year he cleared France of its foreign enemies and laid the 
military basis for the later glorious victories of Napoleon. 
^The Reign of Terror (June. 1793 . to July. 1 794)-— 
The Committee’s method of enforcing obedience to 
its orders was simple and terrible. Whoever showed 
signs of disloyalty or disobedience was put to death 
Executions by the guillotine became a daily spec a le 
enjoyed by the viler portion of the Paris mob. in July 
.794. the number of daily decapitations^ m Pans rose 
to 196. ‘•The Queen, Marie Antoinette, and twenty- 
one Girondist leaders were among the victims. 
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A patriotic young woman, named Charlotte Corday, hoped 
that she might stop the Terror by killing one of its chief 
advocates. She made her way to the rooms of Marat, and 
stabbed him to death. Jlut here, 
as alivays, assassination proved 
no remedy. On the contrary, 
Marat’s colleagues revenged his 
assassination by increased 
cruelty. 

There is no space here to give 
a clear account of those stirring 
times. New men and new ideas, 
some truly great, others visionary 
or fanatic, followed one another 

I in bewildering swiftness. It was 
ouring the Reign of Terror' that 
Hhe -old calendar was abolished 
together with the Christian reli- 
Ma«.. A^emerm ^ gj^n. The whole social order in 
all its aspects wa^ to be started on a new basis. Among 
the sensible reforms was the metric system of ^’eights and 
measures, which has survived to the present day, and 
promises to become the universal standard throughout the 
civilized world. ’ 



Fall of Robespierre; End of the Terror. — By having 
his opponents in the Convention, notably Danton, 
brought to the guillotine, Robespierre made himself 
dictator. He declared that he wished to establish 
an ideal government based on brotherly love, liberty, 
and equality. He denounced atheism, the denial of 
God’s existence, as immoral, and led the Convention 
to pass a decree establishing the worship of the 
‘ Supreme Being ’ as the national cult. AH opposition 
was punished with death. In six weeks 1366 people 
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were executed. At last Robespierre’s own associates 
began to fear lest his ambition might send them 
also to the guillotine. They suddenly turned against 
him, and denounced him in the Convention ^ 
traitor. Next day Robespierre’s head fell under the 
same knife which had for over three months been 
the symbol and instrument of his rule. By his eat l 
the reign of Terror was ended. The mass of the 
French citizens was tired of the constant excite- 
ment which had been kept up by the revolutionary 
agitators. They wished to return to a quiet and 
normal life. 

'-Formation of the Birectory (i 795).— The Convention 
now drew up a new constitution, by which t e 
executive power was vested in a Directory of te 
members. The legislative body was to consist of 
two houses, while the three former legislatures of the 
revolution had been single bouses. The franchise 
(right to vote), which in 1793 had been based on 
universal suffrage, was now restricted to citizens 
paying a certain amount of mxes. This and other 
measures angered the Paris mob. On October 5 
an armed rabble advanced to attack the assembly 
hall where the Convention sat But a firm ioung 
artillery officer met the mob with grape shot, 
his we l aimed cannon they tied m 
officer was the first man who understood Jiow mob 
rule couW be beaten down. Hi. name was 
Bonaparte^ 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE NAPOLEONIC ERA 

Early Life of Napoleon. — Napoleon was born in 1769 
at Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica. He was the 
second son of the pjitrician family of Bonaparte. 
During his boyhood, Corsica was conquered by the 
French, and the Bonapartes thus became French 
subjects. Napoleon showed unusual ability as a 
student at the military school at Bricnnc. In 1793, 
when the port of Toulon allied itself with the English 
against the revolutionary government, Napoleon was 
an artillery officer in the army sent to punish the 
city. By his plans, whicli were accepted by the 
commanding generals, the city was soon forced to 
surrender. Though only twenty-four years of age, he 
had now made a reputation. During the following 
year he served as a general of artillery, and won 
influence among leading members of the government. 

Napoleon’s First Italian Campaign (1796-1797). — 
Under the Directory Napoleon was entrusted with 
the supreme command of the army sent against the 
Austrians in Italy. 

The older generals were at first distrustful and jealous 
of their young commandanL But they soon learned to 
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admire him as a genius in the art of war. Napoleon 
always knew how to win the enthusiastic devotion of his 
soldiers. > His abilitj' to make stirring addresses was shown 
in his first proclamation : “ Soldiers, you are ill fed and 
almost naked. The government owes you much, but can 
do nothing for you. Your patience and your courage do 
you honour, but procure you neither glory nor profit I am 
about to lead you into the most fertile plains of the world : 
there you will find great cities and rich provinces ; there \’OU 
will win honour, glory, and riches. Soldiers of the army 
of Italy, will you lack courage?” 


The ensuing campaign was the most remarkable 
fought on Italian soil since the days of Hannibal. 
The Austrians were out-generalled and beaten at 
every’ point. In the spring of 1797 Bonaparte 
marched close to Vienna, the Austrian capital, and 
forced the emperor to make peace. By the treaty 
of Cavtpo Formio the Austrian Netlierlands were 
ceded to France, and the Rhine was accepted as the 
eastern boundary’ of the republic. Northern Italy was 
converted into two new states, modelled after the 
French pattern, called the Cisalpine and the Ligurian 


Republics. .... V 

The Egypti™ Expedition (179S-1799)— Afier the 
humiliatioi. of Austria. England remainwl the one 
great enemy of the French Republic. Napoleon con- 
ceived the adventurous scheme of attackmg Engd.in 
in India, the source of so much English ucalth and 
power. Since the English fleet controUed the ocean, 
ihe expedition had to go overland. ° 

be the tase for a further advance to the L.as t Tl e 
Directors gladly .assented to Na,»Ieon s plans, because 
thev feared him .as a political riv.d at home. 
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The older generals were at first distrustful and jealous 
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of a foruign invasion. At home also the Directors 
had great' trouble with the royalists and the e.xtrenie 
republicans. 

When Naiiolcon heard of these troubles, he deter- 
mined to seize the government himself. Leaving us 
army behind, he hastened hack to 1 arts. ^ is 
immense [lopularity made it easy for him to or er 
throw the Directory, and draw up the new constitution 
of the year 1799. fly this the executive power was 
vested in three consuls chosen for ten years. apo 
Icon as f'irst Consul h.id practic.ally sole and .absolute 
liower, his two colleagues being merely the 
ments of his will. When the people were asked 0 
ratify the constitution, over three million voted lor , 
and only 1500 voted against it. , 

Defeat of the Second Coalition.— As soon as internal 
affairs were settled, Napoleon prepared to retrieve 
the military losses suffered during his .a sonce. y 
secrecy and promptness he succeeded in ea mg . 
army across the Alps without the knowledge ol the 
Austrian general campaigning in the western 
valley. The Austrians were taken by surprise, 
the battle of Marcso they were completely da » eo 
so that Italy was regained at one blow. us ‘ 
glad to make peace on the same terms ^ 

given by the treaty of Campo > by 

also signed a treaty of peace at Amiens ( J’ 
which she restored to France most of the q 
made since the beginning of the war. ^ , 

Napoleon's Peaoe Works. — Napoleons S 
showed that he also possessed genius as a 
and administrator. Prosperity and order so 
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Together with his picked army, Napoleon took a 
number of scholars, who were to study the ancient 
monuments of the East. ‘ The fleet was fortunate to 
escape the British squadron cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean, and landed safely in Egypt. Lower Egypt 
was conquered with slight losses to the French, who 
defeated the Mamluks at the Battle of the Pyramids. 
But the successes of Napoleon came to naught through 
the British superiority at sea. Admiral Nelson attacked 
the French fleet, which was anchored in Abukir bay, 
and destroyed it completely. This celebrated naval 
battle of the Nile cut off the communications between 
Egypt and France. Napoleon then marched into 
Syria and besieged Acre, but an English squadron 
under Sir Sidney Smith enabled the garrison to resist 
him successfully. “That man,” said Napoleon, “has 
spoilt my destiny.” Abandoning hfs schemes of empire 
in the East, he returned to Egypt, wliere he defeated 
the Turks in the land battle of Abukir. Me then 
sailed for France, leaving his army under the com- 
mand of General KIdber. This able leader gained 
another victory over the Turks at Heliopolis (1800). 
but soon afterwards he was murdered in Cairo. In 
the following year Sir Ralf Abercrombie defeated the 
Prench at Alexandria, after which the remnant of 
Napoleon s army was sent back to France, and Egypt 
was restored to the Sultan. 

Napoleon becomes First Consnl.— During Napoleon's 
absence the Directory got into difficulties. England 
formed the Second Coalition of European states 
against France. The French generals were beaten, 
Italy was lost, and the republic itself was in danger 
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converted into an empire. 

crown amid ceremonies imitating c ose > r^cti- 

of Cltarlemagne, The Emperors power was pracU 

cally that ofamilitaiy dictator. 

His sudden rise could not ha^e government 

people had really been n|K oionarchy from the start, 
That Napoleon had aimed 

appears from the ^ ' „,i,h which the French are 

“ . . . a republjc . . . »s a cmm 

infatuated, but which will ^ ^ satisfaction of 

others. What 2, have no conception. 

their vanity; as for libcrlj, o rendered 

. . . The nation must have a head, a nc 
illustrious by glory” . , . 

Renewal of European could 

enjoyed the fruits °f his victories in peace d^he cou^_ 

have checked Ins ® planned the 

fered in the affairs of othe > embracing: 

foundation of a French coloninl J7f„vced 

India and parts of America England was^fomed 

to renew the war ■" =7 7r„‘''^ihe Third Coalition 
and Sweden joined England m the 

‘‘Nfpoleon made gigantic ^ 

invimion of England. Troops and transport «ss^^ 
were held in readiness at Boulogn . 

cape Trafalgar, near Gibraltar (1 a)- 
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turned to France. In all lits reforms Napoleon 
worked with an energy and rapidity which seemed 
almost superhuman. The most beneficial reform was 
his new code of laws, called the Code Napoleon. 

It was prepared by the most eminent French Jurists, 
and represented a summary of the legal reforms introduced 
during the revolution. It was largely based on old French 
and Roman law. Under the name of ‘ Code Civil ' it 
still forms the exist- 
ing law of France, 
while several other 
countries, such as the 
Argentine Republic, 
Mexico, and Italy, 
follow the code more 
or less closely in their 
laws. During his con- 
finement atSt.Helena, 
Napoleon once said : 
“ My true glory is 
not that I have 
gained forty battles ; 
W'aterloo will efface 
the memory of those 
victories. But that 
which nothing can 
efface, wliicii iviJl Jive 
for ever, is my civil 
code." 

Napoleon Crowns himself Emperor.— The First Consul 
aimed at making his rule permanent and hereditary. 
In i 802 he was made consul for life, and in 1S04 he 
put the question to the French nation, whether it' 
wanted him to bear the title of Emperor. Nearly all 
the citizens voted in favour of having the republic 
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converted into an f 

crown amid ceremonies imitatra„ clos ) 

of Charlemagne. The Emperors power was pract. 

cally that of a military dictator. 

His sudden rise could not hate government, 

people had really been npe from the start, 

That Napoleon had aimed him in 1799 = 

appears from the ' .jj, v.hich the French are 

"... a republic ... is a chimera the 

inratualcd, but which will the satisfaction of 

others. What they ® i.-ve no conception. 

their vanity, as for liberty, o t a 7 rendered 

. . . The nation must have a head, a nea 
illustrious by glory." . , 

Renewal of Enropean 7f^he could 

enjoyed the fruits of h*? j’", consmntly inter- 

have checked his planned the 

fered in the affairs of other « » embracing 

foundation of a French colonial 
India and parts 

rnJwS^red England in the Third Coalition 

tttssS 

English relaxed their t^gi anre 

a day, tliey might have teen 

vanished by and Spanish fleets off 

over the combined ‘renen ‘ 

enne rra/< 7 /?^rtr, near Gibralwr U o)- 
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in the thick of the fight. After Trafalgar the Eritish were 
absolute lords of the sea. 

In the land campaign Napoleon was more brilliant 
than ever. By his rapid marches he captured 30,000 





Austrians at Ulm, on the Upper Danube. The 
French soldiers remarked that the Emperor made 
war no longer with their arms, but with their legs. 
At Austerhtz, near Vienna, the Austrians and 
Russians were completely beaten. Prussia was over- 
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thrown, and the French armies marched triumphantly 
through Berlin. The Russians still continued the 
war, and fought with the utmost bitterness at Eylau 
(February, tSoy). A few months later they also 
suffered a decisive defeat at Friedlaitd. Moved 
partly by admiration for Napoleon's genius, the Czar 
Alexander I. concluded the peace of Tilsit (1S07). 
The two arbiters of continental Europe met on a 
raft anchored in the middle of the Niemen river, 
between the two armies. 

The Peace of Tilsit.— At Tilsit Napoleon proposed 
that he and the Russian Czar should practically 
divide Europe between them. Prussia was deprived 
of nearly half her dominions. Sweden and Turkey 
were to be partly incorporated in Russia. In fact 
Finland was taken from Sweden shortly afterwards. 
The countries west of Russia which did not form 
part of Napoleon’s empire were either ruled by his 
relatives or forced into alliance with him. His 
youngest brother Jerome was king of Westphalia, 
formerly western Prussia. Louis Bonaparte was king 
of Holland. Napoleon himself assumed the kingship 
over Italy, and appointed his stepson Eugene Beau- 
harnais as viceroy. Joseph Bonaparte, the oldest 
brother, received the royal crown of Naples, llie 
princes of Western Germany were joined into the 
■Confederation of the Rhine,' under Napoleons 

protectorate. _ _ 

By these changes the old German Empire was 
dissolved Francis I. therefore abdicated the throne 
of the Holy Roman Empire,^ and assumed the new 
title of ‘ Emperor of Austria.’ 
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The CoTiUncnlal System. — Great Uriiain alone refnscel 
to bow down lx:forc ilic new Caesar of It.urope. Since 
Napoleon covild not reach her with Ids urmies, he 
deierndned to cripple her trade. Kroin Berlin he 
issued a tlecrec forbidding all states of Buropc to 
have any coninnmicatton with Etij^Iand. Britlsli ships 
anti British goods entering any continental harbour 
w ere confiscated. The measure caused great distress to 
the labourers, inanufaclurers, aiwl shippers of lingland. 
But it was felt with cqu.al severity by the Uurojiean 
people. Brices of ini(M)rtcd goods rose alK)VC the 
vwe,\ns of all but the rich. Trade was ruinctl every- 
where. Russia csjK:cially had been dependent on 
Englisli supplies of doll) and other manufactures, 
and the discomfort aiuscd by the contincnt.'il system 
soon made ilic French alliance unpopular. Meanwhile 
it was imix>ssib 1 c for Napoleon to guard the whole 
coast of Europe. The Englisli organized a vast 
smuggling service, and continued secretly to import 
great quantities of goods. 

The Pcninsnlar War in Spain (i 808-1 Si 2). — In 180S 
N.ipolcon interfered in the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal, because these countries continued to open 
their ports to British traders. Joseph Bonaparte, king 
of Naples, was now made king of Spain, and the 
crown of Naples went to Murat, the Emperors 
brother-in-law. The Spaniards, who have always been 
a proud and patriotic people, at once rebelled against 
the French king. Their resistance was more dangerous 
than any yet encountered by Napoleon, because most 
of the population took up arms. When one province 
was pacified the struggle was renewed in another. 
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The Portuguese and Spanish patriots got help from 
a British army under the Duke of Wellington. The 
French generals were slowly but surely forced back 
and driven across the P)Tenccs. TJie Spanish war 
cost France a great deal of blood and treasure, and 
undermined Napoleon’s prestige in Europe. The 
news of tJjc BrifisJj successes in the peninsuh 
encouraged the other enemies of Napoleon, and so 
led to his final defeat. 

The Russian Expedition (1812). — Beside the hardships, 
imposed by the continental system, the C?.ar had several 
reasons for repenting of his agreement with Napoleon. The 
latter would not allow the annexation of Turkey to Russia. 
He also insulted Alexander by asking for the hand of a 
Russian princess, and then suddenly marrying^ the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa of Austria, before the Czar had 
even sent a reply. 

The growing bitterness of Russia led to a declaration 
of war in 1812. Napoleon had the resources of nearly 
all Western Europe at his disposal. He equipped an 
army of nearly half a million men, one-third of whom 
was drawn from France, in June the ‘ Grand Army ’ 
crossed the Niemen river and invaded Russuu The 
Russian generals wisely avoided a pitched battle with 
the invincible strategist, and retreated eastward before 
the invaders, denuding the country of supplies on 
their march. Ac Borodino, not far from Moscow, they 
fried ro stop Napoleons progress. After terribh 

•Napoleon’s first wile, Josephine, was the d.iujhtcr of the French 
general BcauJi.imais. bhe bore him no son, and he was .ansious to 
make Ins throne hetcditary. Ills \anity aJ<o prompled him to seek a* 
marriage alliance with one of the old roj-al houses. He had himself 
dixoTCed from Josephine, and married a datiglifcr of the Austnan 
Emperor. By her he had a son, who rcceucd the tide * King of Rome.’ 
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fighting tlicy tvcre beaten, but retreated in good 
order. 

Napoleon entered the ancient capital of Moscow 
as conqueror, and exi)cctcd shortly to dictate the terms 
of peace to Alexander. The inliabitants of Moscow 
had all lied from their homes, and the Graitd Army 
had not yet settled in the deserted city, when fires 
broke out in many places. Tliree days later ninc- 
tenths of the city lay in ashes. Napoleon now made 
a fatal mistake. He w.aitcd in t)ic ruined city for 
five weeks, always hoping tliat the Czar would ask 
for peace. Not until October 19 did he order the 
retreat. That year the winter set in much earlier 
than usual. The army was overtaken by snow and 
bitterly cold weather. The Russian soldiers, who 
were accustomed to the cold, harassed the starving 
French divisions on all sides, so that the retreat 
was turned into an endless battle. 250,000 men were 
slain, starved, or frozen, while 130,000 were taken 
prisoners. A woeful remnant of 17,000 w’as all of 
the Grand Army that escaped from this most awful 
campaign in European history. 

Abdication of Napoleon (1814). — During the past sLx 
years the Prussian administration had been thoroughly 
reformed in all its branches. Many social improvements 
of the French revolution were intr^uced, and the army 
was remodelled along the lines learned from Napoleon. 
The new social freedom and the hatred of the French 
masters combined to arouse an intense German patriotism. 
The Prussian nation only waited for the first opportunity 
to drive out its oppressors. 

When the destruction of the Grand Army became 
known in Germany, the Prussian king was forced 
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by his people to declare war against Napoleon. The 
latter raised another large army in France, an army 
consisting largely of half-grown youths, the manhood 
of the country already having been sacrificed in scores 
of battles all over Europe. After several bitterly 
contested engagements had been fought in Saxony, 
the Austrians also joined the allies against Napoleon. 
During three days a series of battles was fought 
around the city of Leipzig^ and the French were 
surrounded and crushed by superior numbers. The 
allied armies followed Napoleon across the Rhine, 
and at the same time tlic British and Spanish forces 
crossed the Pyrenees. Napoleon was ready to fight 
on to the ver>' last ; but his own generals disobeyed 
He had to abdicate, and suffer himself to be hurried 
to the little island of Elba. There he was allowed 
to rule as a petty sovereign, surrounded by a few 
faithful adherents. 

The Hundred Days and Waterloo (1815).— The 
Bourbon prince Louis XVIII., brother of the late king 
Louis was set ns king over France by the allies. 

He was a dull man, to whom the saying, ‘ The bour- 
bons learn nothing and forget nothing,’ was well 
applied. He and his court tried to set France back 
10 the condition before the revolution. The people 
were soon dissatisfied, and longed for the return of the 
Napoleonic rule. 

Napoleon was informed about the state of public 
fcclln^r in France. He escaped from Elb.! with 
a small following and landed on the south caist 
of France. Ever>'\%hcre his old soldters went over 
to him. The Bourbons had to (lee, while the 
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emperor entered Paris amid the acclamations of tlic 
multitude. 

The allies at once dcclarct! Napoleon as ‘an 
enemy and disturber of tlic peace of the world.’ 
While their forces hastened towards France, Napoleon 
with his accustomed 
energy and swiftness 
raised a new army, 
lie first defeated the 
Prussians, and then 
attacked the English 
army under the Duke 
of Wellington, which 
held a strong position 
on the heights of 
IValcr/oo, noi far from 
Brussels. The troops 
on both sides fought 
nil day with incredible 
bravery. Towards 
evening Napoleon 
thought he had the victory. But the Prussian army of 
General Blucherappearcd on his flank at the last moment. 
The imperial army was annihilated (June iS, 1815). 

A number of circumstances combined to decide this most 
momentous battle in modem history. In the morning the , 
ground was soft from rain, and Napoleon could not move 
his cannon into good positions until late in the afternoon. 
Thus a shower of rain can be said to have caused the 
downfall of the Corsican giant. Wellington and Blucher 
deserve equal glory for their share in the victory. Wel- 
lington was called the ‘Iron Duke’ for the inflexible 
determination with which he held his ground against the 
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deadly charges of the French cavalry. Blucher performed 
a wonderful march with a beaten army, and turned the 
threatened defeat of the English into a decisive victory. 

Last Years of Napoleon (1815-1821). — After the 
battle of Waterloo Napoleon gave himself up as 
prisoner on board a British man of war. His further 
presence in or near Europe was thought to endanger 
the world's peace. He was therefore exiled to the little 
island of St. Helena, in the middle of the Southern 
Atlantic. During his exile he composed historical 
memoirs. 

Estimate of Napoleon. — Napoleon was the greatest militarj' 
genius and the greatest administrator of modem times. But • 
his almost superhuman talents and energy were mostly used 
for selfish ends. Hi’s persona! ambition could find no limits 
in its aggressions on Europe, and so brought about his final 
downfall. From all the confusion and bloodshed caused by 
him there emerged in the end some lasting good. By his 
conquests Ideas of social Justice and liberal administration 
were spread throughout Europe. When the sovereigns 
reconstructed Europe in 1815 they would have liked to 
re-establish despotic institutions, but found that Napoleon’s 
regime had already rooted libcraUsm in the minds of the 
people. 

In Germany and Italy Napoleon had e-\tingiiished 
numerous small and badly governed states. He had shown 
the people of these countries the advantages of political 
unity. Thenceforward they newr ceased to aspire to national 
union. In other words, Napoleon hastened the building up 
of modern Germany and Italy. 

As for France, she got from Napoleon lasting glorj' and 
a short-lived imperial sway. But she paid dearly for her 
conque.sts with the blood of her people. And Napoleon’s 
fall left France with a territory' smaller than that ownctl 
before the revolution. 
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THE MATERIAL AN'IJ IXTEIJXCTUAL PROGRESS OF 
THE WORLD SINCE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Introduction. — Before continuing our .“jiutly of 
modern times, ^vc nmsi stop to consider ccrinin 
phases of development outside of the field of purely 
political hislor>'. 

The actions of kings and statesmen have always been 
largely determined for them by the circumstances of their 
subjects. The greater the ignorance and the poverty of 
the people was, the more absolute and oppressive could be 
the rule of the go%'ernmcnt. Men wlio have to struggle 
hard all their lives to gel enough food and clothing, take 
no interest in public affairs. Daily hardships tire their 
bodies and enfeeble their minds. They quietly bear the 
burdens which seem to be a natural part of their existence. 

Since the close of the eighteenth ccntur>' the common 
people of Europe have demanded and received an ever* 
increasing share in the management of government. The 
principle of popular rights has come into force since the 
French Revolution, that terrible protest against the exclusive 
rule of the privileged classes. We have learned above that 
■fne ?ievo'iin’iDn was preccSeci *Dy Irec p'hTlosop‘luca‘1 Inquiry, 
and by a more general spread of intelligence among the 
French people. The successive revolutions and reforms of 
the nineteenth century were similarly conditioned by an 
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advance in knowledge. The fundamental reasons for modern 
political and social changes He in the remarkable intellectual 
and material progress whicli distinguishes the last hundred 
years from all other periods of history. This chapter will 
therefore deal briefly with the most notable inventions, 
discoveries, and social improvements of recent times. 

The Progress of Science. — Science is the foundation 
on which all modern inventions rest. Chemists and 
physicists prepared that body of knowledge which 
led to the invention of steam engines and of 
thousands of improved manufacturing methods. Bio- 
logists and zoologists, the students of plant and 
animal life, made most of the discoveries through 
which medical skill has been so much increased, for 
the benefit of mankind. 

The development of modern science dates from 
Sir Francis liacoti, the founder of the inductive 
method (about 1600). After his time knowledge 
expanded slowly but steadily. In the second half 
of the eighteenth century Europe already counted 
a large number of scientific men. The German 
philosopher Kant and the French mathematician 
and astronomer Laplace are the intellectual giants 
of that time. In France a group of scholars under 
the leadership of Diderot published a work of twenty- 
eight volumes on the whole body of existing human 
knowledge (1751-1772). This publication they called 
the Encyclopedia, whence the name of Encyclopedists 
is usually given to its authors. 

Napoleon encouraged scientific men, although he 
tried to prevent the spread of political intelligence 
among the people. He once said : “ The true con- 

E.C.U. 
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quests, the only conquests which cost no regrets, are 
those achieved over ignorance." 

After the close of the Napoleonic era every field 
of science was cultivated with ever-increasing ardour. 
The enthusiastic labours of many devoted seekers 
for truth gave mankind a control over natural 
forces, such as few people had dreamed of. 
Through science man. truly became the master of 
nature. 

It is difficult to pick out the most eminent names, 
where so many are great. Judged by the blessings 
given to their fellow-men, the two chemists Liebig 
and Pasteur should perhaps be placed first. The 
German Liebig (1803-1873) may, through his nume- 
rous discoveries and inventions, be called the father 
of organic chemistr)'. When a Paris newspaper 
organized a popular vote to determine who was the 
greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth century, the 
first place was given to Pasteur. 

The man who has most profoundly innuenced succeeding 
thought is the Englishman Charles Darwin. After many 
years ol study, and after a voyage round the world, devoted 
to research in zoology, botany, and geolog)', Darwin pub- 
lished in 1859 his Origin of Species. In this book he 
confirmed and enlarged the old theory that existing plants 
and animals have gradually developed from lou'er forms, 
and probably all spring from some one primitive form. 
The process is called evolution. Danvin’s theory was more 
bitterly contested tlian any idea e\'er publislied berore. 
But now his views are accepted by nearly the whole 
scientific world. The conception of evolution lias been 
found to explain the growth of all things whatsoever. It 
has brought a new era, not only for natural sciences, but 
also for historj’, law, philosophy, and education. 
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The Moral Aspect of’Pure Science. — ^The succeeding para, 
graphs will mention some of the concrete results of 
scientific ^vork, and of their application to practical life. 
A word should first be said of the intellectual and moral 
value of pure science. The men who devote themselves 
wholly to the search for scientific truth are following the 
loftiest purpose attainable by man. Their work has already 
done more to raise mankind to a higher level than the 
conquerors or legislators or religious teachers could do in 
a thousand years. Their fame is still small, because the 
nature of their work cannot be understood by the majority 
of men. Their example makes it clear to an ever-increasing 
proportion of mankind, that tnith is the highest and safest 
moral ideal. 

The Invention of Steam Engines. — In 1769 the 
Englishman James Watt invented the first steam 
engine. He found thereby a convenient way of 
using natural forces — heat converted into motion — 
to do work which had before been done by man 
power. The steam engine was rapidly perfected and 
combined with other machines for manufacturing 
purposes. Mo.st notable among these were two 
English inventions, the spinning jenny of Hargreaves 
(1767), and the power loom of Cartwright (17S5). 
With primitive methods, using the hand spindle, one 
person could spin one thread at a time. With 
improved spinning machines driven by water or 
steam power, one operator could soon control the 
spinning of twelve thousand threads. 

The Factory System. — So long as primitive hand 
labour was used, most artisans worked at home. V erj’ 
little cipital was needed for tJiese 'domesue indus- 
tries,' where only small amounts of raw materials 
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were bought at a time. Machines were expensive, 
and their use called for large amounts of raw 
materials. Hence wealthy men started ‘factories,’ in 
which they employed workmen for wages. Soon a 



Jaucs Watt. 


single employer had hundreds of workmen in his 
pay, and dependent on his management. Factories 
multiplied in places where coal and iron were close 
at hand. In districts like that of Lancashire in 
England, which used to be sparsely inhabited, popu* 
lous cities quickly grew up. Many thousands of 
people who had formerly lived in die open country, 
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were suddenly crowded into the new industrial 
centres. 

The machtne*inade goods could be sold more 
cheaply than the goods made in the old-fashioned 
way. Hence, all those people who continued in 
their domestic manufacture had to lower the prices 
of their products, and sufiered want. Especially 
among the weavers the transition period from the 
old to tlie factory system brought terrible suffering. 

English Industrial and Commercial Supremacy. — The 
‘ industrial revolution,’ as it is usually called, liappened 
first in England. While the wars between France 
and the other powers retarded tlie growth of inanU' 
facturcs in continental Europe, England became the 
workshop of the world. Englisli clotli and iron ware 
became indispensable to the Russian peasant, the 
American pioneer, and the Indian prince. The in- 
dustrial and commercial supremacy of England lasted 
until the second half of the nineteenth century, but is 
now closely disputed by the United States, Germany, 
and France. 

Railways. — Roadways of parallel wooden rails have 
been used since ancient times. Iron rails for running 
tramcars drawn by horses were first employed at 
some Welsh mines, to bring coal to the sea. In 
1S04 Trevethick constructed the first steam loco- 
motive for use in drawing these tramcars. Ten years 
later, in 1814, G. Stephenson built an improved 
locomotive, but still failed to impress the public with 
the value of his invention. He continued to perfect 
the engine, and in 1S25 he constructed a locomotive 
which could draw a heavy train at the speed of eleven 
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miles an hour. Five years later his ‘Rocket/ built 
for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, attained 
a speed of thirty-five miles an hour. This success 
provoked a fever of railway construction throughout 
England. By 1840 all the principal cities of the island 
were connected by rail. 

The principal European countries and America quickly 
followed England’s example. The great railways which in 
the United States and Canada have been built across the 
continent, have been more efficient as builders of empire 
than any army in the world's history. The surplus popu- 
lation of Europe has been distributed over territories which 
recently were an unbroken wilderness. Thriving cities and 
smiling farmlands have arisen with magic swiftness in the 
old haunts of wild beasts. 

Effects of Railway Construction. — With the railway 
came a new era for all nations. The transportation 
of goods became cheap, rapid, and reliable. The 
surplus of the farm, the ore of the mine, the product 
of the factory, could all be distributed easily through- 
out the country. The poor man’s food was cheapened, 
and local famines became a horror of the past. Books 
and newspapers could reach every hamlet ; education 
was spread more widely and efficiently than ever 
before. The former discomforts and dangers of 
foreign travel disappeared ; men could now easily 
visit other nations, and discover that the strangers 
also have many superior qualities. Racial prejudice, 
one of the worst children of ignorance, met in the 
railway its sworn enemy. 

Steam Navigation. — In 1807 the first steamboat, 
built by the American Robert Fulton, made its trial 
trip on the Hudson River. Fulton also constructed 
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the first steamer that crossed the Atlantic Ocean, in 
1819. His voyage from Savannah to Liverpool took 
twenty-six days. The fast liners of the leading 
English and German steamship companies now cross 
the Atlantic in five days. 

The effect of cheap and rapid ocean transport 
has nowhere been farther reaching than in the Far 
East. China and Japan were brought within a 
month’s journey of Europe The giant steamers 
that exchanged the raw products of Asia for the 
manufactures of Europe, imported also the new 
ideas from the West, which soon were to transform 
the ancient ‘Eastern institutions from their very 
foundations. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1S69 linked India 
and the Far East still closer to Europe. Tiio Asiatic traffic 
was again directed through its historic channels, and old 
Mediterranean ports Hkc Genoa entered on a new period of 
prosperitj'. 

Electric Telegraphs and Telephones. — The most 
wonderful of all the new inventions was the electric 
telegraph {Jclc= far ; graph = write). Experiments 
were made with it early in the nineteenth centur)’, 
but its general use dales from the invention by the 
American Morse of a practical apparatus for send- 
ing and receiving messages {1S44). After several 
failures, involving immense labour and pecuniary 
losses, telegraphic cables were also laid on the 
bottom of the ocean, connecting England with 
America. Now electric messages can be conveyed 
to all parts of the globe. In 1S96 the Italian Marconi 
patented a sj'stem of wireless telegraphy. * Marconi* 
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grams * arc now constantly flashed through the ether 
between England and America. Vessels exchange 
messages with land stations and with one another 
while speeding through mtd-occan. 

Telephones came into general use after the American 
Bell had invented in 1 877 the perfected instrument named 
after him. Wireless telephony, already adopted by the 
American navy, is the last wonder of science made sub- 
ser\’ient to the uses of warfare (>907). More remarkable 
even than the preceding, though of a less important 
character, is the recent invention of telephotography, by 
which photographic likenesses can be transmitted over an 
ordinary telegraph wire (1907). All these inventions 
tend to bind the nations together into one large family. 
Peking is now neaicr to Paris than London was a century 
ago.,; 

Penny Postage and the Universal Postal Union.— Until 
the beginning of ilic nineteenth, century it was diffi- 
cult to send letters from one part of the world to 
another. Even within the single countries postage 
was very expensive, and only larger cities had regular 
postal connections. In 1830 it still cost over a 
shilling to send a letter from London to Ireland. 
In 1837 the English parliament adopted a uniform 
postage of one penny per letter, and the English 
example was soon followed by every civ’ilized state. 
Under the old system every Englishman sent on the 
average four letters per year. In 1900 the average 
reached 56 per head of the total population, or the 
incredible number of 2324 million letters sent in one 
year. 

On the suggestion of Germany twenty-two countries 
joined into a ‘Universal Postal Union’ in 1874. 
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At the second postal congress of 1878 countries 
representing 750 million inhabitants were members 
of the Union. All the civilized world is now 
embraced by it, and forms for postal purposes a 
single countr}'. It costs far less now to send a letter 
from Tokio to Berlin, than it cost seventy years ago 
to send it from Paris to Marseilles. Correspond- 
ence between the different countries has increased 
a hundredfold. 

Popular Educatioa — Before the French Revolution 
more than half of the population of Europe was 
illiterate. Frederick the Great introduced compulsor>’ 
elementary education in Prussia (1763); but some 
time passed before his wise example was widely 
imitated. At the present day it would be difficult 
to find in Germany a young man or woman unable 
to read and write. In most other western countries 
illiterate persons are also rare. 

Progress of Medical Skill and of Sanitation — The 
prevention and tlie cure of disease have been marvel- 
lously perfected by scientific discoveries. Humanity 
has been made healthier, stronger, and happier 
wlierever modern physicians been able to extend 
the blessings of their work. 

The first notable medical discovery of modern times was 
vaccination as a preventive measure against small-pox. 
Variolation. />. the artificial inoculation with human small- 
po.x, w.is known in antiquity and is still (in 190S) practised 
in China. It was brought to Eurojic from Turkey in 171S. 
Variolation is dangerous, because the inoculated patient can 
infect others with smalUpox. Sometimes he may himself 
become so ill as to die. In 1796 the English physician 
£'i/:e<inj' Junier found out that people could be inoculated 
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with virus from a cow having the cow-pox. .The ‘vaccine’ 
(Latin i'<7<:r<z = cow) produced only a little pustule on the 
patient, and made him immune against small-pox. Since 
Jenner’s time, vaccination has been rendered absolutely safe 
and sure. It has proved to be the grandest and most 
beneficial discovery of medicine. Small-pox epidemics used 
to sweep off tens of thousands per year in single European 
countries. In the German empire, which has compulsory 
vaccination, 15 people died of small-pox in 1898, out of a 
total population of S3>753**40. 

The sanitation of cities has been taken up metho- 
dically since 1850. The recently constructed works for 
pure water supply and for sewage disposal in many 
cases exceed the famous old Roman aqueducts in 
size and in the difficulty of construction. By various 
preventive measures, especially by enforcing the 
strictest cleanliness of towns, the advanced slates 
have rendered impossible those epidemics of plague 
and cholera, which used to depopulate Europe. 

The Historical Importance of Medical Progress. — The 
influence on history of all this medical progress is 
profound, though it cannot be directly measured. It 
adds to the efficiency of men in all kinds of employ- 
ments. It does away with those interruptions of public 
enterprise which used to be caused by epidemics. 
The nations are made wealthier and surer of their 
aims. 

What is meant by sureness of aim is strikingly illustrated 
by the work on the Pan.'ima Canal. It was started by a 
French company, some time after the successful construction 
of the Suez Canal. But the French attempt ended in failure, 
chiefiy on account of the deadly climate of the Isthmus of 
Panama. Fevers and dysentery killed the men by the 
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hundreds. When the United States government undertook 
to build the canal, it first sent a commission of e.\pcrfs to 
improve the sanitary conditions. The success of this 
commission stands at the beginning of the twentieth century 
as a triumphal monument to the victories of medical science. 
Fevers and dysentery’ have been almost banished from the 
canal zone. The engineers can proceed to Join the oceans, 
with the certainty that no epidemic will delaj' or stop their 
plans. 
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i 8 .}S is .iccurdin^'ly filled with .1 Mrii^j'Ie lx;luccn the 
proy;rcbsi\e jk-ojiIc and the reactionary governments. 

I. HiANCE 

Bourbon Reaction and the July Revolntion (1815- 
1S30).— After Waterloo Louis XVIII. was a^in 
restored to the I- reach throne. He ruled accord* 
mg to the wishes of the e\ircme aristocrats and 
clcncnlists. 
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Not onl}' were republicans persecuted in France, but an 
army was sent across the P>Tenees to help the wicked 
king Ferdinand VII. in overthrowing the Spanish con- 
stitution, which he had already sworn to uphold. Perhaps 
the worst blunder of the royalists was the execution of 
Marshal Ney, the most popular of the Napoleonic generals. 
He had received the title ‘the bravest of the brave’ for 
his heroic conduct during the Russian campaign. 

Louis XVIII. was succeeded in 1824 by his brother 
Charles X., who was guided by the clerical party. 
When a liberal majority was elected to the legis- 
lative chamber, the king tried to uphold his despotfc 
system by declaring the elections to be illegal, and 
by suppressing all liberal newspapers. The Paris 
populace rose In revolt (July, 1830), and after three 
days’ street fighting the king had to leave the 
country. 

Reign of Louis Philippe I. (iS30-?84S). — The new 
king \\’as usually called ‘ le roi bourgeois ’ or ‘ middle 
class king,’ because he owed his throne to the 
support of the well to-do middle class. 

He belonged to the younger branch of the Bourbon 
family. Since the first revolution he had earned his 
living as a teacher in SwitrerJand, and had travelled in 
America and Europe. He bad dropped the famdy pride, 
and was willing to rule as a constitutional monarch. The 
peasants and artisans hated Louis Philippe, because he 
fa\oured only the wealthier people. During the later 
years of his reign several attempts were made on his life. 
Fear of assassination led him to enact repressive laws, so 
that his rule grew steadily more unpopular. 

In February', 184S, the Paris mob rose in arms 
and demanded a republic. The king fled to England 
under the assumed name of * Mr. Smith.' 
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The French revolutions of 1S30 and 1848 were 
the signals for liberal risings all over Europe. 

The Second Republic (1848-1851). — Louis Napoleon, 
nephew of the great emperor, was chosen as presi- 
dent of the new republic. He was not a sincere 
republican, but aimed at a renewal of the * Caesarism ’ 
of his unde. From the start he employed every 
kind of political trickery to win personal adherents. 
Napoleonists were placed in all the prominent offices, 
and the army was won over by systematic corruption. 

The Coup d'Etat of 1851, and the Establishment of 
the Second Empire, — By a carefully arranged plan the 
republican leaders were suddenly arrested at night. 
All resistance was pul down by force, and Louis 
Napoleon was made President for ten years, A con- 
spiracy of this kind, resulting in a change of govern- 
ment, is called a 'coup d’etat’ (strobe of state), a 
French term which has come into international usage. 

A year later Napoleon asked the French people, 
through a popular vote, whether they wished him 
to assume the imperial title. Nearly eight million 
votes were cast in the affirmative. Idc accordingly 
had himself crowned as Napoleon III., Emperor of 
the French.* 

The third Napoleon was a man of considerable 
ability. He gave France eighteen years of internal 
peace. 

Agriculture and industries noeirislicd, many r.'iilwaj-s 
were built, and tbc outward splendour of the empire was 
maintained by costly public works. Paris w.ns entirely 

‘The son of Napoleon I , to whom the uile Napoleon U. wowld have 
fallen, died as a >ouni; man in Ausim. 
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reconstructed at enormous cost, and was made into the 
most beautiful capital of the modern world. 

Napoleon’s successful expeditions to Russia and Italy, 
which will be described in their proper places, for a while 
raised France to the first place among the great powers. 
Paris became the political centre of Europe. 

But in the second half of his reign Louis Napoleon com- 
mitted a number of blunders in his foreign policy, and finally 
brought about the terrible disaster of the Franco-Frussiau war. 

In course of years his whole administration was 
pervaded with dishonest 
practices, and especially 
the army became rotten 
with corruption. 

Causes of the Franco- 
PrnssiaaWar.— Napoleon 
III. was constantly out- 
• witted in diplomacy by 
the Prussian minister 
Bismarck. After the 
war between Austria and 
Prussia (i866), which 
will be described in 
the following chapter, 

Napoleon realized that 
the German states under 
Prussian leadership were risring to be a power equal 
to France, if not superior to her. He demanded 
that Prussia should give up to France some terri- 
tor)' along the Rhine, as a compensation for tlie 
Prussian gains in Germany. Bismarck knew that 
the French army at the time was not ready for war, 
and refused Napoleon’s demand. Many Frenchmen 
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were very jealous of Prussia, and were ready to 
begin war on the first pretext. 

In 1870 the Spanish throne was offered to a prince 
of Hohenzohern, and he accepted. As the Prussian 
king William was the head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern, the French feared lest Spain might now be closely 
allied to Germany. The French government requested 
that the prince should withdraw, and the Prussian king 
complied with its wishes. But now the French ambassador 
in Germany was instructed to demand from the king of 
Prussia a declaration that no Hohenzollern prince should ever 
again come forward as a candidate for the Spanish throne. 

No one expected that the Prussian government would 
submit to such a dictation of its future policy. The refusal 
naturally given by King William was considered by the 
hot-heads in France to be cause for war. The majority of 
the French people did not want war, and Napoleon himself 
was wavering. But Bismarck, who knew that a conflict was 
inevitable, wished to strike while the German army was at 
its highest efficiency. He published a description of the 
interview between King William and the French ambassador, 
in which it seemed as though the latter had been insulted. 
The Flench chambers at once voted for war. The minister 
for war stated that ' all was ready, even to the last button 
on the soldiers’ gaiters.’ 

First Phase of the Fr^tco-Pmssian War. — When war 
was declared {1870), the Prussian general staff already 
had a complete plan of mobilization. Every detail of 
the advance to the Rhine bad been worked out under 
the guidance of Field-Marshal Moitke, one of the 
greatest strategists of all times. Within a fortnight 
nearly four hundred thousand men were thrown across 
the frontier. 

On the French side the whole campaign was mis- 
managed from the very start. 
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Corruption and embezzlement of state funds, which had 
grown into a common evil under Napoleon’s administration, 
now bore terrible fruit. The army was 100.000 men short 
of the numbers set down on paper, and only 250,000 could 
take the field at once. The officers had no good maps of 
their own country, and the commissariat was so disorganized, 
that some regiments near the frontier almost starved for 
want of provisions. 

The Germans marched from victory to victory. 
An army of 140,000 men, under Marshal Bazainc, 
was shut up in the fortress of Metz by superior 
German forces. By a series of admirably executed 
marches • and fiercely contested battles, Moltke's 
generals surrounded the second imperial army at 
Sedan on September 1, 1870. The Emperor him* 
self and 100.000 men had to surrender as prisoners 
of war on the following day. 

The Third Republic, and the Second Phase of the 
Franco-Pmssian War.- — After the disaster of Sedan 
the Parisians dethroned Napoleon and proclaimed 
the Third Republic. When peace was discussed, 
the Germans demanded the cession of Alsace. But 
the French determined to fight on, rather than to 
give up a foot of soil, 

Paris was invested and bombarded by a part of the 
German army. The fortifications of the capital were 
so strong, that only famine could force the city to 
surrender. For more than four months its two million 
inhabitants were shut off from all communication with 
the outer world, except what could be kept up by 
balloons and by carrier pigeons. 

In the provinces the raising and equipping of new armies 
was carried on with the utmost enthusiasm and enei^y. 

E.G.IL a-c 
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The guiding spirit of the national defence was Leon Gant’ 
betta. He escaped from Paris in a balloon, and assumed 
a military dictatorship over the provinces. Under his 
direction desperate efforts were made to break through the 
besieging army around Paris. He might have succeeded, 
had it not been for the treachery of Marshal Bazaine. This 
infamous man hoped to win power for himself by keeping 
his army inactive at Metz. When all his intrigues had 
failed, he capitulated, thus surrendering 170,000 -men with 
all their officers and munitions of war. His surrender 
released a force of nearly 200,000 Germans for operations 
against the armies of Gambetta. 

In January, 1871, Paris had to surrender. Three 
months later the war was definitely ended by the 
Treaty of Frankfort. France was forced to give 
up Alsace and a part of Lorraine, and to pay the 
enormous indemnity of five milliards of francs, or 
;^200,000,000 sterling. The total cost of the war to* 
France is estimated at ;^6oo,ooo,ooo sterling. 

France since 1871. — Since 1871 a renewal of war 
between France and Germany has been imminent 
several times. Even now a large section of the 
people is still animated by the desire to revenge 
the great defeat, and to get back Alsace-Lorraine. 
Internally France has been remarkably prosperous. 
All Europe was surprised to see how quickly France 
recovered from the financial losses of 1871. Royalists 
and Bonapartists have tried to get control of the 
government. But the republic has come through its 
trials vyith increased vigour, and seems destined for a 
long time to remain the French form of government. 

The Present Government of France.— The existing Frencli 
government rests on the republican constitution adopted by 
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the national assembly in 1875. The President is elected 
by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, which unite 
for this purpose into the national assembly. His term of 
ofTicc is seven years. He can propose new laws, or, in other 
words, he has the ‘ initiative ’ in legislation. He must 
watch that the Jaws are properly carried out (briefl)’, he 
has the ‘ executive'). He disposes of the army, and appoints 
all civil ofRcials and militarj' officers. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Deputies also have the 
initiative in legislation. A bill (proposed piece of legisla- 
tion) can become law only after beio" approved by majorities 
in both of these Houses. Senators must be at least forty 
years old, and are chosen for nine years bj' special electoral 
colleges. The Chamber of Deputies has in fact far more 
power than the Senate. Deputies must be at least twenty- 
five years old, and are elected for four years by- universal 
suffrage. 

The President is aided by a Cabinet of eleven Ministers. 
.They are appointed by him, but must be in agreement with 
• the majority of the Chamber of Deputies, To this body 
they are also responsible for their actions. Through its 
control of the Ministers the Chamber of Deputies is practi- 
cally so^'ereign over France: 


II. SPAIN 

Through Reaction and Revolution to Constitutionalism.— The 
inner history of Spain during the nineteenth century has 
been a constant struggle between absolutism and liberalism. 
When King Ferdinand, who had been driven out by Napo- 
leon, returned in 1814, he found a liberal constitution, with 
an elected legislature called the Cortes. He overthrew the 
constitution, maltreated the patriotic leaders of the Cortes, 
and ga\’e full sway to the cle^*. 

After six years of absolute rule a widespread insurrection 
forced Ferdinand to accept the constitution and summon 
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the Cortes. But in 1823 the FrenchTcing, Louis XVIIL, 
sent an army to Spain and restored the absolutism by force. 
The political struggles of the rest of the century are not 
important enough to be related here. For two years, 1873 
and 1874, Spain was a republic. 

Since then it has remained a constitutional monarchy, the 
throne being hereditary m the Bourbon dynasty. The 
legislative power is in the hands of the king and the Cortes, 
The latter consist of a Senate representing the aristocracy 
and the wealthy people, and a Congress of Deputies elected 
by the citizens at large. 

The long-continued oppression on part of the kings and 
the Catholic Church have kept the Spanish people poorer 
and more ignorant than those of any other state west of 
Russia. 

Loss of the Colonies. — At the beginning of the 
Napoleonic rule Spain still owned nearly all of 
Central and South America, except Brazil, which 
was Portuguese. The American colonies refused to 
acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte as their ruler, and 
after the restoration of Ferdinand they were willing 
to return to their allegiance only on condition of being 
granted various liberties. When the king would 
not assent, they declared their independence. The 
Spanish forces were insufficient to win back the 
rebellious' colonies. France was anxious to help in 
the task, but the English Prime Minister, Canning, 
would not allow any other European state to interfere 
in American affairs. In 1824 he formally recognized 
the independence of Buenos Ayres, Colombia, and 
Mexico. 

Cuba and Porto Rico in the West Indies, and 
the Philippine Islands remained under Spanish sove- 
reignty until JS98. The Cubans were in a chronic 
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state of revolt, which the Spanish armies were unable 
to crush. As American business suflercd from the 
constant disorder, the United States Government 
finally demanded that Spain should grant Cuba’s 
independence. Spain’s refustd led to war. Her 
poorly equipped fleets were annihilated in two battles 
at Manila (Philippines) and at Santiago de Cuba 
(1898). The Philippines and Porto Rico passed into 
the possession of the United States, while Cuba 
received its independence. Nothing is left now of 
the mighty world empire of Charles V. and Piiilip II., 
except the Canary Islands and a few insignificant 
possessions in Africa. 

lit, SWITZERLAND. DELGIUM. AND HOLLAND 

Bwitzerland. — The Helvetian Republic, which had been 
istablished by Napoleon, and had been dependent on him, 
was declared to be an independent country after 1814. 
Switzerland then consisted of a loose confederation of little 
states, called Cantons. A religious and political dispute led 
to a civil war between the Cantons in 1848. The outcome 
of the war was the present Swiss constitution, in which the 
former ‘Confederation’ is changed to a 'Federal Slate.' 
The latter is a more intimate union, in which the central 
government has greater power. It is a step nearer toward 
the formation of a united nation. But the Constitution 
still says that the twenty-two Cantons are ‘sovereign, so 
far as their sovereignty is not limited by the federal 
Constitution.' 

There are two houses of legislature, one representative of 
the Cantons, and one of the people at laige. The executive 
power rests with a Federal Council of seven members, 
elected for three years by the two houses of the federal 
legislature. In certain respects the Swiss government is a 
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complete democracy. By the • Referendtwi', for example, 
bills passed by the legislatures 'arc referred to the citizens 
for th^eir approval. Only if a majority of the Swiss citizens 
vote m favour of such measures, can they become law. 

Belgium and Holland. — In 1814 the allies united the 
Southern Netherlands with Holland into a single state, 
hoping thus to raise a strong neighbour against France in 
the north-east. But the union was unpopular, because the 
Belgians were mostly Catholics and spoke French, while 
the Dutch-speaking Hollanders were Protestants. The 
Belgians rose at once when they heard of the Paris revolu- 
tion in 1830, and won their independence. In 1831 the 
European Powers recognized Belgium as an independent 
state. Its government since then has been a constitutional 
monarchy. 

The Netherlands and Switzerland have reaped much 
honour from being centres of international conferences. 
The Geneva Convention (Red Cross) and the Postal 
Union arose on Swiss soil. The Peace Confer- 
ences at tlu Hague have united in the Dutch capital 
representatives of all nations for the noble purpose 
o limiting military armaments.’ The first Peace* 
on erence met in 1899 ^t the suggestion of the 
ussian Emperor, and the second one met in 1907. 
n ortunately they showed that the day when military 
urdens will be diminished is still far off. 


IV. THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Norway and Swedoa— After tlie treaty of Tilsit, Russia 
a ’en Finland from Sweden. The European Powers 
agreed m 1S14 that Sweden should be compensated for 
mis loss by annexing Norway. The union between the 
ivo Scandinavian states, howev'er, was only a ‘persona! 
union through their joint sov'creign. They formed a Duat 
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Monarchy under one king. Foreign relations were managed 
in common, while in all home affairs the two governments 
were separate. In 1905 the union was peaceably dissolved 
by an almost unanimous vote of the Norwegian citizens. 
Norway - now is an independent kingdom, with a very 
democratic constitution. 

Denmark. — Before the Napoleonic wars the Danish 
dominions had included Norway. The Danish king made 
the mistake of allying himself with Napoleon, whereupon 
the British Admiral Nelson destroyed the Danish fleet 
in the harbour of Copenh.igen. Norway fell to Sweden, as 
told above. In 1864 Denmark lost its two southern pro- 
vinces, Schleswig and Holstein, which had a German popula- 
tion, to Prussia. The Danish government is a constitutional 
monarchy, with a legislature of two houses. 

V. COY IT 

The Rise of Mohammad All — During the eighteenth 
century Egypt had become practically independent. 
In 1772 AU Bey had openly defied Turkish authority, 

, and the excessive .power of the Mamluks had been 
used by Napoleon as a pretext for his Egyptian 
expedition. When the French evacuated the countr)’ 
in iSoi, the English restored it to the Sultan. A 
state of chaos followed, in which three factions plotted 
and fought for their own ad\'ancement. These were 
the Mamluks, the Turks representing the Sultan, and 
the Albanians, who had been brought over during the 
war against Napoleon. Among the last-named was 
Mohammad Ali. He fuid come to Egypt with the 
rank of major, but having shown courage and ability 
he gained rapid promotion and became the leader of 
the Albanian troops. He then joined the lilamiuks 
against the Turkish governor, but as soon as they had 
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successfully disposed of the latter, lie turned against 
liis allies and proceeded to hold Cairo in the name 
of the Sultan. Having won the confidence of the 
people, he was recognized as Pasha of Egypt by the 
Sublime Porte in 1806. 

His Wars. — Mohammad Ali was ordered by the 
Sultan in iSir to subdue the Wahhabis of Arabia, 
before sending his troops out of Egypt lie found it 
necessarj’ to crush tlie Mamiuks once and for all. Pie 
therefore invited all their Beys to a reception at the 
Citadel in Iionour of his son Tusun, who* was to 
command the Wahhabi expedition. When all had 
arrived, the gates were shut, and the Albanians opened 
fire upon them. Of some 500 Beys only one escaped, 
while 4000 of their followers perished in the streets of 
Cairo. A series of campaigns against the Wahhabis 
followed, led first by Tusun, then by Mohammad Ali 
himself, and lastly by his famous son Ibrahim. In 
1818 the rebels were completely vanquished by 
Ibrahim, and their leader, Abd Allah ibn So’ud, was 
executed in Constantinople. 

The Pasha's next enterprise was the invasion of 
tie his olyects being to obtain negro recruits 

or the Egyptian army and to enrich his treasury from 
the goldfields of the south. In tSss his son Ismail 
was burnt at Shendi, but ample vengeanee was taken ' 
found'd ’ Khartum was 


In the war of Greek Independence the help of 
Mohammad Ah was again required by Sultan Mahmud. 
Ibrahtm commanded the Egyptian forces, and using 
Crete as h.s base succeeded in conquering the Morea. 



The destruction of his fleet, however, at Navarino 
(1827) secured the freedom of Greece. I^Iohammad 
Ali was rewarded for his services by tiie Pashalic of 
Crete. 

Tlie two last wars of the great Pasha were against 
the Sultan himself. Having been refused the Pashalic 
of Syria he determined to get it by force. At the end 
of 1S31 Ibrahim began his most brilliant campaign. 
Capturing all the chief places in Syria, he gained a 
greiit victor)’ over the Turks at Konia, and advancing 
almost to the Bosphorus he was only prevented from 
attacking Constantinople by the intervention of Russia 
(1S33), As the result of his son’s victories, Mohammad 
Ali was confirmed in bis government of Egypt and 
Crete, to which were now added Jerusalem, Tripoli, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Adana. 

Mohammad Ali wished to make the possession of 
these provinces hereditary', in fact to found an indepen* 
dent Empire. He refused to pay tribute to the Porte, 
and then ignored the religious supremacy of the Sultan 
by removing Turkish guards from the Prophet’s tomb 
and replacing them by his own Arab soldiers. This 
led to another war in 1S39. The Turks attacked 
Ibrahim at Nezib and were again routed. But the 
Powers now stepped in to help the Sultan. The 
English fleet enabled the Turks to drive the Eg)’ptians 
out of Syria, and then by threatening to bombard 
Alexandria forced the great Pasha to give in. By a 
firman of 1S41 he was left with the hereditarj’ Pashalic 
of Eg)’pt only, for which be was to pay one quarter of 
its revenue to the Porte. 

Home Government. — Mohammad AH looked on 
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I*4;ypi as t!ic tni:.»ns hy which to rcalirc his 
ambition. Intcrn.it adininistrition wan to him of 


Hccoml.try imporl.mct:. The training of an efiicicmt 
military and n.iv.d force was his first care, atul to lliiti 
lit; owctl la's succesn. At the bejjinnini; of Ins cirrer 
lie had seen the value of ICitrojKsin discipline, and he 
therefore h.id tin; Hjjyptl.m ‘army trained and drilled 
by hnrnch officer?;, llis first n.ivy VMin made op of 
boaj;bl ships, but after its wreck .it N’avarino, he had 
an arsenal constructed at Alex.indria, and fitted oat a 
new Heel. To meet the ;;re.it expenses incurred by 
his \v;irs he did his utmost to iiicrc.ise the resources of 
his counlr)'. Colton was introthiced into the Delta in 


!K2s. The Mahmudiah Cinal w.is be^un in 1S19, 
and the n.irraKo in 1S47. By the unmi of monopolies 
foreign enterprise w.is encotiriKcd. The 
appropriated almost all the l.uul of the counlr>% and 
llie fcllalieen h.id to .supply him with the orcatcr part 
of Its produce, keeping for themselves just enouKh 'to 
iVCO". Hordes ihk ihc)- were subject lo forced 
I.ibour in lus iiunierotts Ihctories, etc., .nnd in one 
>c.ir in ihe construction of the iMnltmtidiali CnnnI 
■ilone, CO, 000 perislied from hunger nnd fatigue. Tlie 
Lg.n,tu.u, Itad to p,a5. tbe price of their ruler's 
>•«- result tli.at nt the end of liis 

the Mamh,r 


Durin.r th Kctutt P.asha died in 18.(9. 

Dur ng the next thirty years the condition of Egypt 
ent front b.ad to svorsc owing to wrctclied fin.aSial 

oerior'"‘'°"u ''"P°''tant event of titis 

period was the making of the Sues Canal. Tlie 
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French engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, obtained the 
concession from Said Pasha, and the work was begun 
in 1859. It was completed ten years later in the reign 
of Ismail Pasha, 'whose lavish hospitality to celebrate 
its opening is said to have cost a million sterling. The 
venture seemed at first to be a colossal failure. In 
1872 twenty pound shares fell to seven, and the 
Company nearly went bankrupt. Owing, however, to 
the invention of better engines for steamships and the 
enormous subsequent increase in mercantile steamers 
it soon afterwards became a great success. The Com- 
pany had a ninety-nine years’ lease, at the end of which 
the canal is to revert to the Egyptian Government. 
In lime of war the canal is to remain open. 

IsinaU Pasha.— In 1S63 Sa’id Pasha was succeeded 
by Ismail Pasha, a son of the great Ibrahim. The 
new ruler received from the Sultan the title of 
“ Khedive," and also a firman declaring that the 
inheritance was no longer to go to the eldest sunnvlng 
male of the family of Mohammad All, but to the heirs 
of Ismail in direct succession. In return for this, the 
annual tribute to the Pone was raised to jC6oo,ooo. 

At first this remarkable man seemed anxious for 
the enlightenment of his countrj*. Railways were made, 
schools founded, and trade encouraged. But his c.\- 
travagjince was almost incredible. In twelve years 
he spent 130 millions, for fifty of which no return 
c.an be shown. Loan after loan was raised, but the 
nominal value was never realized. Although the 
fellaheen were ta.\ed to the utmost, only a small 
.amount of what they paid reached the treasuiy owing 
to the corruption of many offici.als, who had to find 
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some c«>mj>cnv«iion for llu'ir urj|uul H'Ih: 

I{j^y[>li.u» cl»;hi rc-.e: lo nlxitit nlnt-iy miiljofiti and ihn 
ir«M'.ury \va-. ctmiiy. tn thi* foUonInii )<'ar, ulicn the 
KIimIIvc r.ii.jKrndrd the paymeni of interest on the 
nationnl deln. Un;;l.ntd ami hnifjcc interfered on Ixdndf 
of the hotulhohlers. To imrvl the demands of h*'- 
creditors Ismail oppressed tise |/eas:inls intirc heavily 
than ever, and a low, Nile in 1S77 ;uhl*sl to their 
misery- A Cotmntssinn <»f Impury vsas apjKjinted u* 
report on the st.ilc of affairs, 'riie w1k)1c tnith !«:• 
came clear. The Kliedivc then consenterl to jput^rn 
constituvionally with a mixed cahinel. Iml in tK79 he 
increased his army, reducc<! the Inlcresi rm the deht, 
and ap|)ointcd a new c.at>tne( of his on n. The result 
was that, on the <\emand of Knijland and ITancc, he 
wtis. tlejx)bctl hy the Sultan in f.ivonr of his son Tanfirp 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY AND OF ITALY 
1 . GERMANY 

The Ascendency of Metternich. — Prince Metternick 
was for nearly forty years the soul of Austria’s 
government. His policy was wholly reactionary, i.c. 
he opposed constitutional government, freedom of the 
press, and all liberal institutions connected with 
the Revolution. His cleverness in diplomacy gave 
to Austria the first voice in general European affairs. 
By his instigation absolutism was upheld not only 
in Austria, but also in Germany and Italy. 

He helped to brin^ about the 'Holy Alliance' which was 
pro|wsed by the Czar Alexander, an impractical visionarj'. 
All European rulers, except the English king, the Sultan of 
Turkey, and the Pope, c\'cntuaUy joined this alliance. It 
became one of Mettermcli’s best instruments for beating 
down liberal principles from Russia to Spain. 

The German Confederation of 1815 . — After the o\'er- 
throw o1 ’i^ajwleon a Congress o1 liuropcan statesmen 
met at the Austrian capital for the settlement of 
European afTnirs. The famous Conc^rcss of Vienna 
liTOught Kick the poIiiic.*iI map of Europe to nearly 
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the same boundaries which had existed before tlic 
French Revolution. 

The German States were formed l)y the Congress 
into a loose confederation under tlie presidency of 
Austria. The affairs of the German Confederation 
were guided by a Diet consisting of representatives 
of the various governments, lliirty-ninc in number. 
The patriots hoped soon to see a united German 
nuhcrland grow out of the confederation. Cut tiic 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia, and the fear 
of the smaller states lest their sovereign rights might 
be impaired, delayed the completer union for more 
than half a ceniur>'. 


Tho Cttstoma Union. — Common trade interests brought 
the German states together into a Custovts Um'on. For 
commercial purposes this Union was like one countr)', 
within which goods could be moved without paying any 
duties. When Austria ’ wished to join, Prussia refused. 
Prussia had a natural preponderance in the Customs Union, 
owing to her more numerous population and her extensive 
trade. The material welfare of the German states was much 
advanced by the unhampered exchange of goods, and the 
commercial unity so established formed a sound basis for 
the later political unity. 

me Eevolnlion of ,848.-67 the system of Metter- 
mch all hbera aspirations were snppressed throughont 
Germany and Austria, But the hope of political 
eedom was still strong in the hearts of many 
thousands, and the hatred of absolutism grew steadily 
oi^er. When news of the Paris revolution reached 
he German capitals, mobs at once rose in nearly all 
them and demanded constitutional rule. Metternich 
barely saved his life by escaping from Vienna. The 
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Austrian Hnipcror for a while also fled from his 
capital. In Berlin there was a bloody encounter 
between the royal troops and t!tc populace. 

Constitutions were now granted everywhere. But 
both in Prussia and in Austria the old governments 
kept as miicli control as they possibly could. Althougli 
legislative chambers were elected by the people, the 
monarciiy remained the real power in the state. 

The War with Deamark, and tho Seven Weeks’ War. — Tlie 
Danish War of 1864 was mainly due to the strong natioml 
Jctling of the Germans. They no longer could bear to see 
their countrymen In Schhsufis-Holsttin under Danish rule. 
After a brief campaign Austn.! and Prussi.i Jointly forced 
the Danish government to give up Schleswig-Holstein. 
Two years later it was Incorporated with Prussia. 

It was the final settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question which brought about the long-expected conilict 
between Austria and Prussia. 

Bismarck decided that the time was now ripe to 
settle the rivalry between the two states, and to make 
Prussia the unquestioned head of Germany. He felt 
sure of victory, because the Prussian army had been 
wonderfully perfected, and stood under the leadership 
of a military genius, Count von Molikc. Italy was 
allied with Prussia, while Austria had the South- 
German states on its side. The ' Seven Weeks' 
War’ (»S66) was a continuous triumph for Prussian 
military organization and strategy. The campaign 
was decided by the battle of Sadoxva (also known 
as the battle of Koniggratz, a village in Bohemia). 

Austria was excluded from Germany, and Prussia 
became the head of thg ^North-German Union.' 
The Southern states, of which Bavaria was the 
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largest, still rcntaiucci outside the Union. They 
were mostly C.atholic, while Pnissia was Protestant. 

King William L and BIsmarck.—Thc rcconstniction 
of Germany will alway.s be linked with the names 
of WUliam I. aiul his minister Bisiuarck. 

The king’s greatness lay in his choice of able 
counsellors, whom he trusted and supported faithfully. 
He aimed to make Prussia strong through its army, 
and to use the army as an instrument for uniting 
Germany under Prussian leadership. His minister 
Bismarck brought this plan to a successful end. 

As a supporter of monarchy by divine right Bismarck 
was at first hated by the HbcralsT He was more sagacious 
and energetic llian all hts opponents. lie knew, that the 
people cannot learn at once how to make good use of 
political rights, but tliat the change from absolutist to 
popular government must be very slow. In support of the 
army reorganisation Bismarck once said: “It is not by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities that the great questions 
of the time arc to be decided . . . but by blood and iron.” 
He well deserved his later name, the * Iron Chancellor.' 

Foundation of the New Qennan Empire (1871). — The 
intense patriotism for the common German fatherland, 
which was aroused by the victories in France, enabled 
Bismarck to complete the union of the states. At 
Versailles, during the siege of Paris, the states joined 
into the Confederation known as the German empire. 
King William was hailed as President with the title 
German Emperor. 

Effects of the Union. — Under the new political order 
Germany has astonished the world by her rapid 
progress. The German stefl and textile industries now 
rival those of Britain. German steamers are seen in 
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all ports of the globe more frequently than those of 
any other flag except the British. The German army 
is admired and feared. The universities of Berlin, 
Jena, Heidelberg, and other cities, are recognized 
as the best and highest centres of learning, and 
attract students from all countries. 

The Oovemment of the Geiman Empire. — The twenty-five 
states constituting the confederation have their independent 
laws and governments, which must not, however, conflict with 
the laws of the Empire. Since 1S71 there has been a steady 
tendency towards unification of all affairs concerning the 
common interests of the Empire. 

The executive power lies with the Federal Ccuneit 
(Uundesrat) and the Emperor. The Bundesrat consists of 
representatives of the various state governments. The 
imperial oflice is hereditary in the house of HohenzoIIern, 
t.c. the king of Pfus^^a is also German Emperor, 

Legislation is conducted by the Bundesrat, acting as a sort 
of Upper House, and the Imperial Diet (Reichstag), which 
consists of rcprcventatcves elected by the German people. 

Foreign aflairs, the consular service, mtlitarj’ and naval 
oiganization, are ‘entirely under imperial control. 

Anstria-Hoagaiy siace i S6C. — In the troublous times of 1 84S 
the nungari.ins tried to g.iin complete independence and a 
free government for themselves.- Among the aident p.itriots 
who then risked their lives for national liberty, Louis Kossuth 
will always remain famous. The Hungarian uprising was 
Iwatcn down with the help of a Russian army. The Czar 
gladly helpctl the Austrian government, because he did not 
want the example of a successful rebellion so near his 
own borders. 

In 1SG7 the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria granted 
a new constitution to his llunganan subjects. They got 
their own p.'trli.ament. tlicir own laws, and e^-en their own 
king. Francis Joseph v»-as crmvned King of ilungar}' at the 
old capita) city of Budapest. 
l-«-n 20 
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Since then Austria-Hungary has been a Dual Jifoiujirhy, 
united chiefly through the person of tlie ruler, who is both 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, IJotli countries 
have made much progress tn education, industry’, and the 
general welfare of the people. Eut the two governments 
have been much troubled by the conflicting interests of the 
various nationalities embraced under their rule. 'Germans, 
Poles, Czechs, Italians, and Magyars all w'ant to see their 
own languages and national aspirations treated with special 
respect. Violent quarrels in the Austrian Parliament are 
therefore of common occurrence. 


It. ITALY 

Early Attempts of Union (1815-1850). — In Italy, as 
in Germany, thousands of 2>iUriois longed for national 
union and constitutional government. But the king 
of Naples, the Pope, and the Austrians, who held 
Lombardy and Venetia, suppressed every niov^ement 
that threatened the continuance of their rule. 

A secret society called the Qiibovari (charcoal burners) 
spread all over Italy, and counted p-itrlots of all stations 
and both .sexes among its ranks. Their repeated revolts 
were crushed with the aid of Austrian troops. Government 
spies pervaded the country, and all suspecteri persons were 
arbitrarily imprisoned or e\eciife<l. The teaching of history 
and of political or natural science was forbidden. At Rome 
e\cn vaccination was prohibitctl, because it reminded of 
the liberal French rule. 

From 1S30 to 1848 the able patriot founder 

o t e party called Y mtij' Jfnfy, tric<l in vain to bring about 
t »e establishment of an Italian republic. In 1849 he drove 
the 1 opc from Rome, and set up a republic. Cnnhaldi, the 
popu ar hero of the Italian struggle for liberty, bravely 
e cii c< the new Roman commonwealth against superior 
hrcnch forces, until he was beaten and barely saved bis life. 
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Foundation of the King^dom of Italy (1859-1864). — 
After 1850 there was only one constitutional state in 
Italy, namely the kingdom of Sardinia. It included 
Piedmont, in the western Po valley, where the capital 
Turin was also situated. Victor Emmaimel, the king 
of Sardinia, appointed as his chief minister the great 
statesman Cavour^ In his courage and foresight 
Cavour resembled Bismarck. He won the friendship 
of England and France by sending an army to help 
them in the Crimean War against Russia. Napoleon 
in., who since his youth had an affection for Italy, 
in turn helped Cavour against Austria. 

In 1859 Austria declared war against Sardinia. 
The allied Sardinian and French troops defeated the 
Austrians in three great battles, of which the last, at 
Solferino in Lombardy, was decisive. Lombardy was 
anne.'ted to Piedmont. The states of Central Italy 
revolted from their absolutist rulers and joined them- 
selves to the realm of Victor Emmanuel. 

In i860 the adventurous hero Garibaldi suddenly 
landed in Sicily with a band of a thousand volunteers, 
and raised a rebellion against the king of Naples, 
of whose dominions Sicily formed a part. With the 
island won over to the party of liberty. Garibaldi 
crossed over to the mainland, and forced the last 
Bourbon king of Naples to abdicate. 

The South now joined hands with the North. In 
1S61 Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy^ 
and so the patriots' dream of fifty years was at last 
realized. 

Only Rome and Vcnetia were still wanting to complete 
the newly-bom Italian nation The former was held for 

K.on. an- 
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the Pope by a French garrison, because the Emperor 
Napoleon wished to keep the affection of his Catholic 
subjects by helping their 'Holy Father.' Venetia remained 
an Austrian province. 

Completion of Italy; End of the Temporal Power of the 
Popes.— As reward for her alliance with Prussia in the 
Seven Weeks’ War of r866, Italy got Venetia. The Italians 
were beaten by the Austrians both on land and at sea. 
But they simplified Prussia’s task' by forcing Austria to 
employ an army in the South. 


It was again through Prussian victories that Rovie was 
made into the capital of the completed Italian kingdom, 
in ib7o Napoleon withdrexv his garrison from Rome, and 
p. over a thousand years was ended. 

PIUS IX , who was then Pope, refused to agree to the 
» u sovereignty. He pretended up to his 

. . . ® ^ prisoner in his stately residence, the Vatican, 

have acted upon the same theory. 
1870.— As m Germany, so also in Italy the 

onnT/- f«pect. The 

population increased rapidly. Roads and railways were 

staL? " and new industries tvere 

relations with France were strained, 
o\ ' ■" A'"®-- -hich Itai; 

Italtn In ^ ‘"fluence. In 1883 the 

Austria rfT""* with 

Dual Alliance bcre^n FmLe RTsr"g cf=! 

?cTpr= AUia^*™ tini'Sd 

gremr„.T CUTT . r 

the Ib^er kingdom of I 
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RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURV 

Alexander L and Nicholas L — The Emperor Alexander I. 
of Russia was a dreamy man with little tvill power, who 
was easily influenced by his surroundings. After 1815 
he began to introduce liberal reforms, and even promised 
a constitution. When the Greeks tried to win their liberty 
from the Sultan he encouraged them. Then Hetternich 
pointed out to him that the rex'olutions in various parts 
of Europe endangered law and order ever>*where, and so 
won him back to the cause of absolutism. The disappoint- 
ment of the Russian liberals led to a secret plan of 
murdering the Czar and proclaiming a republic. Just then 
Alexander died (1825), and was succeeded by his brother 
Nicholas (1825-1S55). He beat down a rebellion in St. 
Petersburg, and continued throughout his reign to uphold 
autocracy with relentless encig)’. 

The Greek Struggle for Liberty. — In spite of the 
attempts of Selim III. and Mahmud II. to introduce 
western reforms, the Ottoman Empire continued in a 
disorganized state. Another war with Russia led to 
the Treaty of Bucharest (1S12), by which the Czar 
e.vtended his territorj' to the Truth, and Servia, thanks 
to her hero Kara George, won the right to administer 
her internal affairs. The example of the French 
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Revolution revived,, in the Greenes- their. old -love of 
liberty. Secret patriotic societies were formed, and in 
1820 an open rebellion broke' out. For the next ten 
years Greece was devastated by the mosfcruel war, in 
which the patriots displayed fine heroism. Russia, 
England and France finally intervened. ' The Turkish 
fleet was destroyed by the allies’-in the battle of 
Navarino (1827). In 1830 the Sultan was forced to 
acknowledge the sovereign kingdom of Greece. 

War between Russia and Turkey (1S28-1829). — After 
Navarino the war between Russia and Turkey was 
continued. This was unfortunate for Turkey, for she 
was badly in need of peace. The great opponents to 
military reform had been the Janissaries. Mahmud II. 
saw in the Greek war what Mohammad AH had 
achieved by modern methods in the Egyptian army, 
and he decided to get rid of the conservative Janis- 
saries as the' great Pasha had got rid of the Mamiuks. 
He therefore exterminated these famous troops in 
1826, and began to build up the Turkish army anew. 
But the Czar Nicholas gave him no time to complete 
his task. The Russians won an easy victory. They 
might have marched on Constantinople, but did not 
wish to provoke the jealousy of the other powers. 
By the treaty of Adrianople Turkey ceded a strip of 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea. Various rights 
and privileges were also granted to Russia, which 
greatly strengthened her influence in the Black Sea 
regions. 

The Eastern Question. — The problem, What is to become 
of Turkey? constitutes the difficult ‘Eastern Question.’ 
Russia and Great Britain are not the only states concerned 
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with the question.* 'Austria-Hungary, being the close 
neighbour of ‘Turkey,, cannot be indiflemt to • measures 
which may affect her gwn welfare. France must aim to 
preserve for herself the ' largest possible amount of naval 
power in the llediterfanean. For Italian commerce and 
sea power the future, of the Turkish Adriatic coast is of 
vital concern. Lastly, the German Empfre has developed 
an extensive trade-in the Turkish dominions, and has 
hopes of becoming the jrontrolUng power in Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia, Germany has found it expedient to 
help Turkey in the reoigani2atIon of her army, which is 
trained by German officers. 

The Eastern Question is a constant menace to European 
peace. The Greek Revolution and the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1828-1829 were only earlier phases of the question. 
We shall now tell of two further stages, (he Crimean War 
and the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878. 

The Crimean War (1853-1856). — Greek Catholic and 
Roman Catholic religious associations quarrelled about 
the possession of some holy places in Jerusalem. 
Napoleon III,, who courted the Catholic party in 
France, supported the Roman Catholic claims, and 
the Czar Nicholas, as head of the Greek Church in 
Russia, helped the Greek Catholics. Nicholas finally 
demanded that the Sultan should recognize him as the 
protector of all Greek Christians under Turkish rule. 
Counting on help from Western Europe, the Sultan 
refused. The Russians at once opened hostilities by 
destroying a Turkish squadron in the Black Sea. 

France and England took the side of the Sultan. 
Cavour sent a Sardinian army for the wisely-calculated 
purpose of winning French and English sympathy for 
Italian union. As for Napoleon, he hoped chiefly to 
get glory for his dynasty. 
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The allied armies besieged the fortress of Sebastopol 
in the Crimea for eleven months. The wihter cam- 
paign was terrible, and caused both sides enormous 
losses through privation and disease. When Sebasto- 
pol was finally taken and Russia was nearly e.xhausted 
by the costly war, the Treaty of Paris was agreed 
upon (1856). 

By this treaty both Russia and all other nations 
were forbidden to keep any warships on the Black 
Sea. No military arsenal was to be maintained on 
the Black Sea coasts. Russia’s boundary was moved 
back from the Danube. The Powers engaged to 
respect the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Their atm was to presers'c Turkey as a bulwark again«t 
Russia. But during the succeeding years the Turkish 
government, by its own incapacity, made further interference 
in its alTairs inevitable. The Powers could not look on 
idly, while thousands of inofTcnsivc Christians were mas- 
sacred by their Mohammedan fellow subjects. 

The Roumanians north of the Panube were able to 
form the independent principality of Rcumanin in consc* 
qucnce of the war. 

In 1871, after the defeat of France, England could not 
stop Russia from TC.asserting her right to have fortresses 
and warships on the Black Sea. 

The Russo-Turkish War (1877-1878). — The com- 
pl.iints of the Christians in Turkey excited the anger 
of the Russian people. England, fearing the advance 
of Russia low.nrds the South, blocked the efibrts of 
the continent.il powers to force reforms iijx)n Turkey. 
Among the Turks themselves ract.il and religious 
f.uiaticjsm u.is stirred up by the prospect of foreign 
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interference. The racial hatred culminated in fearful 
massacres iri Bulgaria. 

. As the Porte obstinately repelled all suggestions of 
reform, England could no longer prevent the Russian 
declaration of war. The Turkish armies fought splen- 
didly, but were at last captured or dispersed. (Siege 
and capture of Plevna ; storming of the Shipka Pass.) * 
The Russians advanced within a few miles of Con- 
stantinople. If the capital had been occupied the 
British fleet lying in the Bosphorus at once would 
have opened fire. For some time war between Russia 
and Great Britain was hourly imminent. 

The Congress of Berlin (1S7S). — A Congress of 
ministers at Berlin finally settled on a treaty satis- 
factory to both England and Russia. Turkey was 
deprived of a considerable part of her European 
territory. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were placed under Austrian administration. Monte- 
negro, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania were recog- 
nized as independent states. Greece got the provinces 
of Thessaly and Epyrus, thus doubling the area of 
the kingdom. Russia came out of the war both with 
honour and profit. Her borders were again advanced 
to the mouth of the Danube, and south of the Caucasus 
she kept the strong fortress of Kars and the valuable 
seaport of Batotim. England promised to help the 
Porte if Russia should try to conquer more territory 
in Asia Minor. In return the Sultan ceded the Island 
of Cypms to England. 



